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INTRODUCTION 

THE  business  letter  is  the  backbone  of  modern  business.  In  many 
familiar  instances  it  has  entirely  supplanted  the  traveling  sales- 
man and  the  house-to-house  canvasser;  in  other  cases,  it  effectively 
supplements  the  efforts  of  the  personal  salesman  by  introductory 
letters  and  "follow-ups".  The  perfection  of  the  typewriter,  the  dic- 
tating phonograph,  and  the  many  devices  for  imitating  typewritten 
letters,  has  made  the  letter  at  once  the  greatest  time-  and  labor-saver, 
and  the  greatest  business-getter,  of  this  age  of  trade  and  industry. 
In  consequence,  a  practical  knowledge  of  correct  business  letter  writ- 
ing is  a  distinct  and  valuable  business  asset. 

C  A  business  firm  is  judged  as  much  by  its  letters  as  by  its  clerks  and 
salesmen.  A  slovenly  letter  is  as  offensive  as  a  slovenly  clerk;  a  dis- 
courteous letter  is  as  objectionable,  an  inaccurate  or  ambiguous  letter 
as  dangerous,  as  though  its  statements  were  made  orally  by  an  employe 
or  member  of  the  firm.  Indeed,  a  careless  or  tactless  letter  may  prove 
even  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  firm,  for  it  constitutes 
a  permanent  record,  which  it  may  embarrass  the  firm  to  explain  or 
defend.  It  should,  then,  be  the  first  care  of  every  business  firm,  and 
of  every  man  who  handles  by  letter  his  firm's  affairs  or  his  own 
personal  business,  to  make  certain  that  those  letters  are  at  once 
business-like  in  appearance,  appropriate  in  phrasing,  and  accurate  in 
statement. 

C  The  matter  comprised  in  this  handbook  falls  under  two  general 
heads:  Business  English  and  Business  Correspondence.  Under  the 
first  head  are  treated  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  the  proper 
use  of  words,  the  construction  of  correct  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  ordinary  values  and  uses  of  punctuation  marks.  Under 
Business  Correspondence  are  discussed  the  form  of  the  business  letter, 
its  tone  and  style,  the  preparation  of  different  types  to  meet  varying 
business  conditions,  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  "form  letters". 
Both  sections  are  illustrated  by  many  examples  selected  from  actual 
business  practice,  and  are  supplemented  by  practice  exercises. 
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I 
^    The  work  throughout  is  based  upon  the  sound  theory  that  a] 

knowledge  of  correct  business  letter  writing  is  impossible  without ' 

an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  language.  \ 

The  book  makes  no  attempt  to  force  upon  the  business  man  the^ 

finer  distinctions  of  word  selection  and  style,  nor  to  decry  thei 

growing  use  of  time-saving  business  colloquialisms;  but  it  does; 

insist  that  careful  diction,  coherent  sentences,  and  correct  punctua-  ] 

tion  are  essential  elements  of  effective  business  letters.     For  this ; 

reason  the  book  is  of  practical  value,  both  for  home  study  and  for 

reference,  to  the  man  who  desires  to  form  or  perfect  a  clear,  forceful, : 

and  correct  business  style.     The  author  has  spent  twenty  years  j 

in  the  study  and  practice  of  business  letter  writing,  and  is  recog-  j 

nized  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.     It  is  the  belief  of  the  pub- ; 

lishers  that  this  book  presents  the  simplest  and  most  practical] 

treatise  on  business  letter  writing  that  can  be  prepared.  i 
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PART  I 


INTRODUCTORY 

We  convey  our  ideas  to  other  men  by  means  of  words,  either 
spoken  or  written.  If  we  do  not  speak  or  write  correctly — that  is, 
according  to  the  rules  of  English — we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  to  suffer  inconvenience,  the  loss  of  time,  and  often  the  loss  of 
money.  The  use  of  correct  English  facilitates  business  and  lessens 
materially  the  chance  of  misunderstandings  and  mistakes.  An 
order  correctly  worded,  a  complaint  put  in  concise,  specific  terms, 
will  be  handled  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  than  one  which 
lacks  these  qualities,  because  the  recipient  knows  at  once  your  mean- 
ing, and  therefore  wastes  no  time  trying  to  determine  it. 

The  rules  governing  the  correct  use  of  English  are  neither 
many  nor  difficult.  There  are  few  inflections  in  English — that  is, 
few  words  change  their  form  to  indicate  their  specific  use.  That  fact 
lessens  the  amount  of  matter  which  you  must  'learn  by  heart,"  but 
it  also  requires  you  to  give  special  attention  to  sentence  structure 
and  to  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  sentence.  '^Successful  busi- 
ness men  are  hard  workers"  contains  the  same  word  forms  as  ''Hard 
workers  are  successful  business  men,"  but  the  change  in  position  of 
the  words  makes  the  two  sentences  state  quite  different  ideas. 

This  textbook  is  designed  to  give  you  an  understanding  of 
English  grammar  as  applied  to  everyday  use  in  business;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  literary  use  of  the  language.  While  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  learn  and  understand  the  rules  presented  here, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  you  should  put  them  into  constant  prac- 
tice, both  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  so  that  you  will  come  uncon- 
sciously to  use  the  correct  word  and  the  most  effective  form  of 
expression.  The  study  of  the  text  and  the  working  of  the  exercises 
will  profit  you  little,  unless  you  watch  your  everyday  speech  and 
train  yourself  to  use  what  you  learn.  You  will  never  write  much 
more  correctly  than  you  speak. 

*  The  Author  acknowledges  hia  indebtedness  to  Josephine  Turck  Baker's  "Correct  English," 
Adams  Sherman  Hill's  "Foundations  of  Rhetoric,"  and  Reed  and  Kellogg's  "Higher  Lessons  in 
Eiigiish,"  to  which  he  has  often  referred  during  the  compilation  of  this  text. 
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As  a  part  of  your  study  of  the  English  language,  learn  to  use  a 
dictionary.  Keep  at  your  elbow  a  recent  edition,  not  too  abridged, 
and  refer  to  it  as  often  as  need  be  for  the  meaning  of  a  new  word, 
for  synonyms,  for  correct  pronunciation,  etc.  Do  not  be  content 
with  only  half-comprehending  what  you  read,  or  with  avoiding  the 
use  of  words  which  you  do  not  exactly  understand.  You  cannot 
have  too  many  words  at  your  command,  nor  can  you  know  too  much 
about  your  mother  tongue. 

And  because  English  is  your  mother  tongue,  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  it  should  come  natural  to  you,  and  therefore  requires  no 
study.  Strictly  speaking,  English  is  no  more  natural  to  you  than 
French  or  German.  You  could  learn  to  speak  either  of  those  lan- 
guages as  easily,  and  as  incorrectly,  if  you  had  never  heard  any  other 
and  were  to  depend  only  upon  what  you  picked  up  from  hearing  the 
language  spoken.  Because  English  is  your  mother  tongue,  you 
should  take  pride  in  speaking  it  correctly,  and  this  you  can  learn  to 
do  only  by  studying  it  carefully. 

This  text  is  supplemented  by  an  Appendix,  in  which  are  explained 
certain  grammatical  rules  and  usages  requiring  too  much  space 
to  be  included  in  the  Lessons.  Frequent  references  to  the  Appendix 
will  enable  you  to  study  this  additional  matter  in  its  proper  place. 
Do  not  neglect  to  look  up  all  such  references  as  you  come  to  them. 
They  direct  your  attention  to  additional  knowledge  that  you  must 
possess,  both  to  understand  the  Lessons  that  follow,  and  to  make 
correct  use  of  the  language  in  business;  for  Business  English  is  only 
simplified  English. 

LESSON  I 

THE  SENTENCE 

You  express  what  is  in  your  mind  by  the  means  of  words,  which 
you  group  according  to  the  meaning  that  you  wish  to  convey.  The 
person  whom  you  address  will  understand  your  meaning  only  if  he 
understands  your  language — that  is,  if  he  uses  the  same  words  in 
the  same  way  that  you  do.  The  study  of  language,  is,  therefore, 
the  study  of  the  usual  method  of  expressing  what  you  think.  The 
usual  method  is  that  used  by  the  majority  of  those  who  speak  the  same 
language.  The  strange  sounds  made  by  a  baby  are  a  form  of  speech; 
you  cannot  understand  them  because  you  do  not  understand  the  rules 
governing  the  baby's  language. 
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1.  The  sign  of  a  person,  a  thing,  an  idea,  or  any  mind  picture, 
is  called  a  word. 

Examples. 

John,  man,  business,  money,  labor,  joy. 

You  use  the  word  "joy"  to  picture  to  another  an  idea  in  your 
mind;  a  baby  would  crow  to  express  a  similar  idea.  You  can  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  your  joy,  and  the  extent  of  it;  but  you  cannot 
understand  the  baby's  attempt  to  do  so. 

2.  A  group  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought  is  called 
a  sentence. 

Examples. 

Man  is  an  animal. 

John  talks. 

Business  is  a  paying  occupation. 

("Man,"  "John,"  "business,"  and  all  the  other  words  in  these  sentences 
suggest  thoughts,  but  do  not  completely  express  them;  and  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested may  not  be  at  all  what  the  writer  intended  to  express.  For  example, 
when  you  first  saw  these  three  words  listed  under  ^  1,  they  probably  did 
not  express  to  you  exactly  the  thoughts  expressed  in  these  three  sentences. 
To  complete  the  thought  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  sentences  by  adding 
the  words  that  would  make  the  writer's  meaning  unmistakable.) 

Note  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  single  word,  as  "business,"  does 
not  express  a  complete  thought.  Yet  sv^h  words  as  "Come!"  and 
"March!"  seem  to  express  complete  thoughts,  because  their  context — 
that  is,  the  words  which  would  be  joined  with  them  to  complete  the 
thought — are  clearly  understood  by  the  hearer. 

The  English  language  is  based  primarily  upon  the  sentence. 
A  letter,  a  market  report,  or  a  book,  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
sentences — that  is,  of  thoughts  completely  expressed — which  form 
a  perfect  whole  because  each  is  related  to  the  other  in  thought. 

3.  A  sentence  which  states — that  is,  declares — a  fact  is  called 
a  declarative  sentence. 

Examples. 

Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

If  the  corn  crop  fails,  I  cannot  meet  my  bills. 

I  cannot  recommend  Mr.  Smith  for  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper, 
although,  as  an  assistant,  he  has  been  satisfactory  to  us. 

Note  that  declarative  sentences  may  vary  in  length  and  in  form. 

4.  A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  an  interrogative 
sentence. 
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Examples. 

Is  money  the  root  of  all  evil? 

If  the  corn  crop  fails,  can  you  meet  your  bills? 

Can  you  recommend  Mr.  Smith  for  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper? 

Note  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  words — that  is,  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence — is  the  chief  difference  in  form  between  the 
interrogative  sentence  and  the  declarative. 

5.  A  sentence  that  expresses  a  command  or  an  order  is  called 

an  imperative  sentence. 

Examples. 

Pay  me  now.     Go!     Hurry  I 

Give  Mr.  Smith  a  strong  recommendation. 

Duplicate  my  last  order. 

Note  that  an  imperative  sentence  may  consist  of  only  one  expressed 
word.     (See  "Note"  under  ^  2.) 

6.  Every  complete  sentence  must  contain  a  word,  or  a  group 

of  words,  about  which  a  thought  is  expressed.    This  is  called  the 

subject  of  the  sentence. 

Examples. 

John  works.     ("John"  is  the  subject.) 
The  red  hook  is  mine. 
To  he  good  is  to  be  happy. 

7.  Every  complete  sentence  must  contain  a  word,  or  a  group 

of  words,  which  expresses  a  thought  about  the  subject.    This  is 

called  the  'predicate  of  the  sentence. 

Examples. 

John  works.     ("Works"  is  the  predicate.) 
The  red  book  is  mine. 
To  be  good  is  to  he  happy. 

8.  The  subject  of  a  declarative  sentence  usually  precedes  the 
predicate. 

Examples. 

The  new  stenographer  is  here.  ("The  new  stenographer"  is  the  sub- 
ject; "is  here"  is  the  predicate.) 

His  business  requires  all  his  time.  ("His  business"  is  the  subject;  "re- 
quires all  his  time"  is  the  predicate.) 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a  word  that 
is  not  the  subject,  you  may  change  the  order  without  changing  the 
sentence  from  the  declarative  form.  "Here  is  the  new  stenographer" 
puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  presence  of  the  stenographer;  but 
the  sentence  is  still  declarative. 
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9.  The  subject  of  an  interrogative  sentence  usually  follows 
the  predicate. 

Examples. 

Is  the  new  stenographer  here? 

Does  his  business  require  all  his  time? 

Note  the  change  in  the  predicate  of  the  second  example,  required 
by  the  change  to  the  interrogative  form.  The  word  ''does'^  is  added 
to  the  predicate,  and  the  word  "require'^  drops  the  final  "5."  The 
subject  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  predicate.  "Requires  his  business 
all  his  timef^  is  not  idiomatic — that  is,  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
manner  of  expression. 

10.  The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  not  usually 
expressed. 

Examples. 

Send  me  a  dozen  cases  at  once.     ("You,"  not  expressed,  is  the  subject.) 

Be  on  hand  at  one  tomorrow. 

Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  ("Thou,"  expressed,  is  the  subject  of  the 
predicate  "go;"  "thou,"  not  expressed,  of  the  predicate  "do  likewise.") 

Since  the  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  refers  directly  to 
the  person  addressed,  its  expression  adds  nothing  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  sentence;  it  does,  however,  add  to  its  emphasis,  and 
it  may  be  expressed  for  that  purpose.  The  expressed  subject  is 
seldom  found,  except  in  poetry. 

11.  Every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Examples. 

The  last  lot  of  oranges  sold  well.     (Declarative.) 
Have  you  any  more  of  them?     (Interrogative.) 
Send  me  a  dozen  cases  at  once.     (Imperative.) 

The  capital  letter  is  an  arbitrary  sign  to  notify  the  reader  to 
expect  the  expression  of  a  new  thought,  and  so  to  make  easier  his 
understanding  of  any  change  in  the  subject  matter,  or  in  the  manner 
of  expression. 

12.  Every  complete  declarative  sentence  should  be  followed 
by  the  sign  of  completion,  which  is  called  a  period  (.). 

Examples. 

John  talks. 

The  irrigated  lands  of  the  West  offer  opportunities  for  investment  which 
makes  the  banker's  offer  of  three  per  cent  a  year  appear  much  too  little  for 
any  except  the  most  conservative  investors. 
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The  period  in  writing  corresponds  to  the  full  pause  which  you 
make  in  speaking,  to  indicate  the  completion  of  a  thought. 

13.  Every  complete  interrogative  sentence  should  be  followed 
by  the  sign  of  interrogation,  which  is  called  an  interrogation  point, 
or  question  mark  (?). 

Examples. 

What  is  the  price  of  eggs  today? 

Shall  we  ship  C.  O.  D.,  or  draw  on  you  through  your  bank? 

The  interrogation  point  in  writing  corresponds  to  the  rising 
inflection  of  the  voice  with  which  you  indicate  a  question  when 
speaking. 

Note  that  the  second  example  contains  two  complete  thoughts, 
which  might  be  complete  in  themselves,  but  which  are  joined  here  to 
complete  the  thought  of  the  writer.  This  sentence  could  be  written: 
"Shall  we  ship  C.  0.  DJ  or  shall  we  draw  on  you  through  your  bank  f 
Note  that  '^or"  would  not  be  capitalized,  showing  that  the  thought 
has  not  been  completed. 

14.  Every  complete  imperative  sentence  should  be  followed 
by  either  a  period  or  an  exclamation  point  (1). 

Examples. 

Come.    Cornel 

Catch  that  man.     Catch  that  man  I 

Send  me  a  dozen  cases  at  once.     Send  me  a  dozen  cases  at  once! 

The  exclamation  point  in  writing  corresponds  to  the  force  which 
you  give  to  a  thought  in  speaking. 

Note  the  emphasis,  the  added  imperative  force,  that  the  exclama- 
tion point  gives  to  the  second  example  in  each  case.  Remember,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  exclamation  point  loses  all  force,  if  used  too  frequently. 
Learn  to  express  your  thoughts  forcefully  without  depending  too  much 
upon  such  marks. 

15.  Signs  which  are  used  to  make  the  structure  of  written 
sentences  quickly  apparent  to  the  reader  are  called  marks,  or  points, 
of  punctuation. 

The  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation  are:  period  (.);  interro- 
gation mark  (?);  exclamation  point  (I);  comma  (,);  semicolon  (;); 
colon  (:);  apostrophe  (');  dash  ( — );  hyphen  (-);  quotation  marks 
("  "  or  * ');  parentheses  (  );  brackets  [  ]. 

(The  use  of  the  other  punctuation  marks  will  be  explained  later.) 
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The  signs  mean  nothing  in  themselves;  they  were  fixed  arbitrarily 
in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  punctuation.  They  have,  however, 
a  very  definite  value  in  showing  quickly  the  relation  of  the  various 
thought  groups  into  which  words  naturally  divide  themselves.  A 
series  of  uncapitalized  and  unpunctuated  sentences  would  be  very 
difficult  to  understand,  however  close  their  connection  in  thought. 
Example. 

your  order  of  the  15th  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  ready  money  is 
scarce  we  shall  be  willing  to  accept  your  note  at  60  and  90  days  because  of 
your  previous  promptness  in  meeting  your  bills  we  agree  with  you  that  you  are 
entitled  to  this  consideration  though  it  is  not  our  practice  to  alter  the  con- 
ditions stated  in  our  catalogue  we  are  willing  to  send  you  half  a  case  of  #248 
to  allow  you  to  introduce  the  goods  to  your  trade  shall  we  ship  by  freight  or 
express 

Punctuation  marks  correspond  very  closely  to  the  "breath  stops" 
which  you  make  in  your  ordinary  conversation.  Like  those  stops, 
they  have  different  values.  You  ordinarily  drop  your  voice,  and 
take  a  breath,  when  you  reach  the  end  of  a  spoken  declaration,  just 
as  you  would  place  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  written  one.  You  in- 
dicate other  less  important  thought  groups  by  shorter  pauses,  just  as 
you  will  learn  to  indicate  them  in  writing  by  something  less  than  the 
"full  stop"  of  the  period.  The  speaker  who  intersperses  his  words 
with  frequent  "welFs"  and  "but's"  that  have  no  meaning,  is  merely 
placing  unnecessary  emphasis  upon  his  punctuation  marks. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Use  the  following  subjects  to  form  complete  declarative 

sentences  : 

Honesty.  Business.  Typewriting.  Your  account.  Fresh  eggs. 
Our  shipping  clerk.  An  error  in  bookkeeping.  Bank  cashier.  Men  of  wealth. 
This  black  pencil. 

2.  Use  the  following  predicates  to  form  complete  declarative 

sentences : 

Labor.  Works  busily.  Is  due  today.  Owes  me  money.  Is  mine. 
Earns  money.  Was  lost  on  the  street.  Advertised  for  a  boy.  Answered  the 
advertisement.     Gave  me  a  recommendation. 

3.  Change  ten  of  the  declarative  sentences  just  written  into 
interrogative  sentences. 

4.  Write  ten*  imperative  sentences,  using  some  of  the  ideas 
from  your  declarative  sentences. 

♦  Note  that  the  change  to  the  Imperative  form  requires  more  than  a  change  In  the 
order  of  the  words. 
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5.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  example  given  under  ^  15, 
using  the  three  marks  explained  to  you. 

6.  Write  several  connected  sentences,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  words  in  all,  giving  an  order  to  a  mail-order  house.     Use  the 

■  three  forms  of  sentences,  and  punctuate  correctly. 

LESSON  II 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

16.  Words  are  divided,  according  to  their  use  in  sentencesi. 
into  eight  classes,  which  are  called  parts  of  speech. 

Examples. 

Spring  is  here. 

She  wore  a  spring  hat. 

I  spring  to  my  feet. 

(A  careful  reading  will  show  you  that  "spring"  is  used  in  a  different 
sense  each  time.) 

17.  A  word  which  names  a  person,  a  thing,  or  an  idea  is  called 

a  noun. 

Examples. 

John,  honesty,  men,  business,  money. 

18.  A  w^ord  w^hich  is  used  in  place  of  a  noun  is  called  a  pronoun. 

Examples. 

John  practices  honesty  because  he  believes  in  it.  (The  pronouns  "he" 
and  "it"  take  the  places  of  the  nouns  "John"  and  "honesty.") 

Men  engage  in  business  for  the  money  they  can  make  in  it.  (The  pronouns 
"they"  and  "it"  take  the  places  of  the  nouns  "men"  and  "business.") 

Pronouns  are  used  to  avoid  the  awkward  repetition  of  nouns. 

"John  practices  honesty  because  John  believes  in  honesty"  means 

the  same  as  the  first  example;  but  such  a  sentence  is  not  idiomatic. 

19.  A  word  which  limits  or  makes  more  definite  the  meaning 
of  another  word  is  said  to  modify  it. 

Examples. 

Some  men  are  rich.     All  men  are  rich. 

He  works  quickly.     He  works  slowly. 

("Some"  and  "all"  modify  "men"  in  both  cases,  just  as  "quickly"  and 
"slowly"  modify  "works"  in  both  cases.  The  change  in  the  modifiers  changes 
materially  the  meaning  of  the  two  sentences.) 

20.  A  Vv^ord  that  modifies  a  noun  is  called  an  adjective. 

Examples. 

Few  men  are  here.  (The  adjective  "few"  limits  the  meaning  of  the 
noun  "men.") 
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That  little  red  book  is  mine.  (The  three  adjectives,  "that,"  "little,'' 
and  "red,"  make  definite  the  meaning  of  the  noun  "book.") 

21.  The  adjectives  '^a"  and  "an"  are  called  the  indefinite 
articles,  because  they  do  not  point  out  a  particular  person  or  thing. 
The  adjective  *^the"  is  called  the  definite  article^  because  it  does  point 
out  a  particular  person  or  thing. 

Examples. 

A  man  is  coming.    An  ox  is  for  sale.     (No  particular  one  is  indicated.) 
The  man  is  coming.     (That  is,  "Some  particular  man  is  coming.") 
(These  three  words  used  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  and 

called  articles.     They  have  retained  the  name,    but  they  are  now  classed  as 

adjectives.) 

"A"  and  "an"  are  two  forms  of  the  same  word.  "A"  is  used 
when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  consonant  sound;  "an," 
when  it  begins  with  a  vowel  sound.  This  is  done  to  secure  euphony 
— that  is,  to  make  the  language  pleasing  to  the  ear.  (See  Appendix, 
1fl97.) 

22.  A  word  which  expresses  a  thought  about  a  person,  a  thing, 
or  an  idea,  is  called  a  verb.  It  may  express  action,  existence,  or 
condition. 

Examples. 

John  works.     (The  verb  "works"  expresses  the  action  of  "John.") 
The  new  stenographer  is  here.     (The  verb  "is"  expresses  existence.) 
He  looked  pale.     (The  verb  "looked"  expresses  condition.) 

23.  A  word  that  modifies  a  verb  is  called  an  adverb. 

Examples. 

The  man  works  busily.     ("Busily"  modifies  the  verb  "go.") 
The  book  lay  there.     ("There"  modifies  the  verb  "lay.") 

24.  An  adverb  may  modify  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Examples. 

The  most  successful  man  was  John.  ("Most"  modifies  the  adjective 
"successful.") 

The  man  works  very  busily.     ("Very"  modifies  the  adverb  "busily.") 

You  will  recognize  adverbs  more  easily  if  you  remember  that 
an  adverb  usually  answers  one  of  the  questions:  howf  why?  when? 
where?  hoio  much?  A  few  adverbs,  however,  w^ill  not  ansv/cr  to 
this  test.    The  most  common  of  this  class  is  the  negative  adverb  not. 

25.  A  w^ord  that  shows- the  relation  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to 
another  word  is  called  a  preposition. 
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Examples. 

He  is  at  work.  (The  preposition  "at"  shows  the  relation  between  the 
noun  "work"  and  the  verb  "is." 

I  gave  the  position  to  him.  (The  preposition  "to"  shows  the  relation 
between  the  pronoun  "him"  and  the  verb  "gave.") 

He  is  the  father  of  John.  (The  preposition  "of"  shows  the  relation 
between  the  nouns  "John"  and  "father.") 

The  word  to  which  the  preposition  connects  its  noun  or  pro- 
noun may  be  either  a  verb,  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun. 

Your  chief  difficulty  in  recognizing  prepositions  will  be  that 

some  words  used  as  prepositions  are  frequently  used  alone  as  adverbs. 

Examples. 

As  adverbs  As  prepositions 

He  passed  by.  He  passed  by  our  house. 

I  came  down.  I  came  down  the  steps. 

He  looked  up.  He  looked  up  the  street. 

He  went  in.  He  went  in  a  covered  carriage. 

26.  A  word  that  is  used  to  connect  words  or  groups  of  words 
is  called  a  conjunction. 

Examples. 

Father  and  son  are  here.     ("And"  connects  "father"  and  "son.") 

Do  you  want  to  borrow  money,  or  to  lend  it.      ("Or"  connects  the  groups 

"to  borrow  money"  and  "to  lend  it.") 

Business  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.     ("Than"  connects  the  groups 

"business  is  better"  and  "it  was  a  year  ago.") 

Note  that  the  connection  is  in  thought,  but  not  necessarily  in  mean- 
ing. *'To  borrow  money"  and  "to  lend  it"  mean  very  different  things , 
but  they  are  connected  in  thought  by  "or." 

27.  A  word  that  is  used  to  express  sudden  feeling  or  emotion 

is  called  an  interjection. 

Examples. 

Oh!  what  was  that?     Whew!  how  cold  it  is! 
Well!  I  expected  you  an  hour  ago. 
Alas!  the  doctor  came  too  late. 

Note  that  an  interjection  has  no  definite  meaning  except  that  of 
emotion;  and  that  it  has  no  real  relation  to  the  words  that  express  the 
thought. 

An  interjection  is  usually  followed  by  an  exclamation  point,  as 
in  the  examples  given  above.  If,  however,  it  is  used  with  no  particular 
force,  it  may  be  followed  by  a  comma;  as,  "Welly  what  shall  we  do 
about  it?"  "Oh,  let's  do  as  they  say."  "Well,"  "oh,"  "why,"  etc., 
as  ordinarily  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  are  followed  by  the 
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comma  more  often  than  by  the  exclamation  point.     The  comma, 

when  so  used,  corresponds  to  the  slight  pause  which  you  would  make 

after  the  interjection  in  speaking. 

28.     To  determine  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is  you  must 

determine  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

Examples. 

The  man  is  digging  a  well. 

A  well  man  can  work  hard. 

Springs  well  from  the  ground. 

He  did  his  work  well. 

Well!  I  expected  you  an  hour  ago. 

("Well"  is  used  as  a  different  part  of  speech  each  time.) 

Few  words  are  capable  of  so  many  different  uses;  most  of  them 

cannot  properly  be  used  as  more  than  one  part  of  speech;  but  you 

must  remember  to  classify  a  word  according  to  the  use  which  is  made 

of  it  each  time,  not  according  to  its  most  frequent  use.     Do  not 

understand,  however,  that  a  word  may  be  used  as  any  part  of  speech, 

at  the  discretion  of  the  writer.     "Use,"  as  employed  here,  refers  to 

the  accepted  use  of  the  best  speakers  and  waiters.     Whenever  you 

are  in  doubt  concerning  the  proper  use  of  a  word  as  a  certain  part 

of  speech,  look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary;  you  will  find  given 

there  all  the  proper  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

EXERCISES 

1.  In  T[  16  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  "spring"  each  time  it  is 
used,  and  give  your  reason. 

2.  In  1[  28  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  "well"  each  time  it  is  used, 
and  give  your  reason. 

3.  In  the  following  sentences  indicate  the  part  of  speech  of 
each  word,  by  making  lists  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  etc. : 

I  want  five  boxes  of  lemons.  The  man  works  by  the  hour  or  the  week. 
Sol  you  are  here!  I  need  help  badly.  Men  andjwomen  pass  here  daily.  Alasl 
the  doctor  came  too  late.  ^ 

4.  Write  eight  original  sentences,  in  each  of  which  you  use 
properly  a  different  part  of  speech.     Underscore  the  word  so  used. 

5.  Clip  an  advertisement  from  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine, 
and  write  to  the  firm  advertising,  ordering  some  of  its  goods  sent  to 
you.  Give  careful  directions  regarding  shipping,  and  agree  to  pay 
for  the  goods  within  ten  days,  if  you  find  them  satisfactory.  Pin 
the  clipping  to  your  letter.     Keep  a  copy  of  your  letter  for  i*eference. 
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LESSON  III 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  SENTENCE 

29.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a 
group  of  words  used  as  a  noun. 

Examples. 

Man  is  an  animal.     (The  noun  "man"  is  the  subject.) 

/  am  here.     (The  pronoun  "I"  is  the  subject.) 

To  he  well  is  my  wish.     (The  group  of  words,  "to  be  well,"  is  the  subject.) 

What  I  have  done  cannot  be  undone.  (The  group  of  words,  "what  I  have 
done,"  is  the  subject.) 

You  can  easily  find  the  subject  of  a  sentence  by  asking  whof 
or  what?  is  the  sentence  about. 

30.  A  group  of  words  which  contains  neither  subject  nor  predi- 
cate, and  which  is  used  as  a  noun  or  a  modifier,  is  called  a  phrase. 

Examples. 

To  he  well  is  my  wish.  (The  phrase  "to  be  well"  is  used  as  a  noun,  the 
subject  of  the  sentence.) 

The  father  of  the  hoy  is  here.  (The  phrase  "of  the  boy"  is  used  as  an 
adjective,  modifying  the  noun  "father.") 

He  works  in  our  store.  (The  phrase  "in  our  store"  is  used  as  an  adverb, 
modifying  the  verb  "works.") 

A  man  dressed  in  hlack  made  a  speech.  (The  phrase  "dressed  in  black" 
is  used  as  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  "man.") 

A  phrase  is  called  a  7ioun  phrase  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun ;  an 
adjective  phrase  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective;  an  adverbial  phrase 
when  it  is  used  as  an  adverb. 

A  phrase  which  is  introduced — that  is,  connected — by  a  preposi- 
tion is  called  a  prepositional  phrase. 

("To,"  "of,"  and  "in"  introduce  their  respective  phrases.  "Dressed" 
is  not  a  preposition,  because  it  expresses  more  than  mere  relation  between 
other  words.) 

3L  A  phrase  which  interrupts  the  thought  in  a  sentence  is 
"set  off"  by  commas — that  is,  has  a  comma  on  either  side  of  it. 

Example. 

Mr.  Toots,  in  his  agitation,  was  going  to  reply  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all. 

If  the  phrase  had  come  first  in  the  sentence,  as  it  might  properly, 
it  would  still  be  set  off  by  a  comma,  as,  "In  his  agitation,  Mr.  Toots 
was  going  to  reply  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  at  all."  The  comma, 
when  so  used,  corresponds  to  the  slight  pause  that  you  would  make  in 
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speaking;  it  helps  the  reader  follow  the  direct  line  of  thought,  by 
pointing  out  the  interruptions. 

32.  A  group  of  words  which  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate, 
and  which  is  used  as  a  noun  or  a  modifier,  is  called  a  clause. 

Examples. 

What  I  have  done  cannot"  be  undone.  (The  clause  "what  I  have  done" 
is  used  as  a  noun,  the  subject  of  the  sentence.) 

The  goods  which  I  ordered  have  not  come.  (The  clause  "which  I  ordered" 
is  used  as  an  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  "goods.") 

I  shipped  them  when  I  received  the  money.  (The  clause  "when  I  received 
the  money"  is  used  as  an  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  "shipped.") 

A  clause  is  called  a  noun  clause  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun;  an 
adjective  clause  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective;  an  adverbial  clause 
when  it  is  used  as  an  adverb. 

Note  that  a  clause  is  like  a  sentence  in  having  a  subject  arid  a 
jyredicate;  it  differs  from  a  sentence  in  that  it  does  not  usually  express 
a  complete  thought.  Note  also  that  a  clause  alone  is  not  followed  by 
a  period.  The  period  following  the  clause  ''when  I  received  the  money" 
marks  the  completion  of  the  sentence,  not  of  the  clause. 

33.  A  clause,  particularly  if  it  be  somewhat  long,  is  often  set 
off  by  commas,  even  though  it  may  not  interrupt  the  train  of  thought. 

Examples. 

Mr.  Toots  looked  greatly  disconcerted,  while  tlie  captain  proceeded 
gravely. 

The  comma,  when  so  used,  indicates  the  division  of  the  sentence 
into  thought  groups,  rather  than  into  breath  groups,  though  the  two 
usually  correspond. 

34.  The  subject  noun  may  be  modified  by  an  adjective,  or 
by  a  phrase  or  a  clause  used  as  an  adjective. 

Examples. 

The  red  book  is  mine.  (The  adjectives  "the"  and  "red"  modify  the 
subject  noun  "book.") 

The  father  of  the  hoy  is  here.  (The  adjective  "the,"  and  the  adjective 
phrase  "of  the  boy,"  modify  the  subject  noun  "father.") 

Men  who  make  money  work  hard.  (The  adjective  clause  "who  make 
money"  modifies  the  subject  noun  "men.") 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  subject  noun  might  be  called  the 
simple  subject;  the  subject  noun  with  its  adjective  modifiers,  the 
complete  subject.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, we  shall  mean  the  simple  subject. 
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35.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
nouns  or  pronouns  joined  by  conjunctions.  This  is  called  a  com- 
pound  subject 

Examples. 

Men  and  women  rushed  to  the  scene. 

You  or  I  must  go  at  once. 

John  and  he  went  away  together. 

Pennies,  dimes,  and  quarters  fell  into  the  hat. 

36.  When  several  words  of  the  same  value  are  used  in  a  series 
(as  in  a  compound  subject),  they  are  separated  by  commas. 

Example. 

Pennies,  dimes,  and  quarters  fell  into  the  hat. 

The  comma,  when  so  used,  indicates  the  omission  of  a  con- 
junction, which  in  this  case  is  the  "and"  connecting  "pennies"  and 
"dimes."  The  second  comma  could  be  omitted,  because  the  "and" 
is  expressed;  the  tendency  today,  however,  is  to  punctuate  as  in  the 
example. 

37.  Nouns  composing  compound  subjects  may  be  modified  by 
adjectives,  adjective  phrases,  and  adjective  clauses. 

Examples. 

Many  men  and  some  women  rushed  to  the  scene. 

Bright  pennies,  silver  dimes,  and  jingling  quarters  fell  into  the  hat. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  examiner  from  Washington,  had  a  long 
conference. 

The  men  who  fought  for  the  Union,  and  those  who  tried  to  destroy  it,  were 
all  Americans. 

38.  The  compound  subject  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
noun  phrases,  or  noun  clauses,  joined  by  conjunctions. 

Examples. 

To  beg  or  to  starve  was  the  question. 

What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  not  done,  are  matters  for  me  alone. 

Compound  subjects  composed  of  phrases  or  clauses  make 
sentences  which  are  better  suited  to  public  speaking  than  to  business 
correspondence.  They  are  mentioned  here  chiefly  to  show  you  that 
any  form  of  sentence  is  capable  of  being  expanded  almost  indefinitely; 
and  that  a  sentence,  which  at  first  may  look  rather  formidable,  can 
be  easily  resolved  into  simple  parts  by  a  little  study. 

Note  the  punctuation  of  the  last  example  in  ^f  37  and  If  38, 
The  commas  are  v^ed  to  indicate  the  construction  of  the  sentences. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  (1)  simple  subjects,  (2)  compound  subjects,  (3) 
complete  subjects,  (4)  prepositional  phrases,  and  (5)  clauses  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  and  indicate  what  phrases  and  clauses,  if  any, 
are  used  as  subjects. 

Those  three  words  conveyed  the  one  idea  of  Mr.  Dombey's  life.  The 
earth  was  made  for  Dombey  and  Son  to  trade  in,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were 
made  to  give  them  light.  Rivers  and  seas  were  formed  to  float  their  ships; 
rainbows  gave  them  promise  of  fair  weather;  winds  blew  for  or  against  their 
enterprises;  stars  and  planets  circled  in  their  orbits,  to  preserve  inviolate  a 
system  of  which  they  were  the  center.  Common  abbreviations  took  new 
meanings  in  his  eyes,  and  had  sole  reference  to  them.  A.  D.  had  no  concern 
with  anno  Domini,  but  stood  for  anno  Dombei — and  Son. 

He  had  risen,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  in  course  of  life  and  death, 
from  Son  to  Dombey,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm.  Of  those  years  he  had  been* married  ten — married,  as 
some  said,  to  a  lady  with  no  heart  to  give  him;  whose  happiness  was  in  the 
past,  and  who  was  content  to  bind  her  broken  spirit  to  the  dutiful  and  meek 
endurance  of  the  present.  Such  idle  talk  was  little  likely  to  reach  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Dombey,  whom  it  nearly  concerned;  and  probably  no  one  in  the  world 
would  have  received  it  with  such  utter  incredulity  as  he,  if  it  had  reached 
him.  Dombey  and  Son  had  often  dealt  in  hides,  but  never  in  hearts.  They 
left  that  fancy  ware  to  boys  and  girls,  and  boarding-schools  and  books. — 
Dickens:  Dombey  and  Son. 

2.  Write  ten  original  sentences :  two  with  simple  subjects,  two 
with  compound  subjects,  two  with  modified  subjects,  two  with  phrases 
as  subjects,  and  two  with  clauses  as  subjects.  Underline  the  subject 
in  each  sentence. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  yourself  from  the  firm  to  which  you  wrote 
in  Lesson  II,  stating  that  the  goods  ordered  have  been  shipped  to 
you  in  accordance  with  your  order,  and  mentioning  some  particu- 
lars in  which  they  excel  other  goods  of  the  same  kind. 

SEND  TO  THE   SCHOOL  YOUR   EXERCISES   FOR   LESSONS    I,  II, 
AND  III. 

LESSON  IV 

THE  PREDICATE  OF  THE  SENTENCE 

39.    The  predicate  of  a  sentence  must  be  a  verb. 

Examples. 

John  works. 

The  new  stenographer  is  coming  tomorrow. 

I  shall  have  finished  it  before  that  time. 
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Note  that  the  predicate  verb  may  consist  of  more  than  one  word, 
but  that  it  is  used  like  a  single  word. 

You  can  easily  find  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  by  asking  what 
is  said?  about  the  subject. 

40.  The  predicate  verb  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  or  by 
a  phrase  or  a  clause  used  as  an  adverb. 

Examples. 

The  man  works  busily.  (The  a  J  verb  "busily"  modifies  the  predicate 
verb  "works.") 

He  is  going  on  his  vacation  tomorrow.  (The  adverb  "tomorrow,"  and 
the  adverbial  phrase  "on  his  vacation,"  modify  the  predicate  verb  "is  going.") 

I  shipped  them  when  I  received  the  money.  (The  adverbial  clause  "when 
I  received  the  money"  modifies  the  predicate  verb  "shipped.") 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  predicate  verb  might  be  called 
the  simple  predicate;  the  predicate  verb  with  its  adverbial  modifiers, 
the  complete  predicate.  When  determining  the  predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence, always  look  for  the  simple  predicate.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak 
of  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  we  shall  mean  the  simple  predicate. 

41.  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  may  be  composed  of  two  or 

more  predicate  verbs  joined  by  conjunctions.     This  is  called  a  comr- 

pound  predicate. 

Examples. 

Men  buy  and  sell. 

He  saved  the  child,  but  lost  an  arm. 

I  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 

Note  the  commas  in  the  last  two  examples. 

Do  not  confuse  the  compound  predicate  with  a  predicate  verb 
that  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  verbs.  The  different  verbs  in  a 
compound  predicate  express  different  thoughts;  in  the  other  case 
the  several  verbs  together  express  only  a  single  thought.  This  will 
be  explained  later. 

42.  Predicate  verbs  composing  compound  predicates  may  be 

modified  by  adverbs,  adverbial  phrases,  and  adverbial  clauses. 

Examples. 

She  entered  quietly  and  spoke  softly. 

I  shall  arrive  on  Tuesday  and  leave  on  the  early  train. 

She  smiled  when  she  saw  him  coming,  and  took  his  hand  eagerly. 

Note  the  similarity  between  the  compound  subject  and  the  com- 
pound predicate.  Though  their  use  in  the  sentence  is  quite  different, 
they  are  formed  and  modified  in  very  similar  ways. 
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43.  A  sentence  may  have  both  a  compound  subject  and  a  com- 
pound predicate. 

Examples. 

Men  and  women  laughed  and  applauded. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  examiner  from  Washington,  figured 
together  and  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

The  men  who  fought  for  the  Union,  and  those  who  tried  to  destroy  it, 
rejoiced  when  the  war  ended,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

As  in  the  last  two  examples,  subjects  and  predicates  may  be 
modified,  however  compounded. 

44.  A  predicate  verb  may  be  followed  by  a  word,  a  phrase,  or 

a  clause  which  completes  its  meaning.    This  is  called  the  com'plement 

of  the  sentence. 

Examples. 

John  is  my  brother. 

He  struck  me. 

I  want  to  live. 

Men  get  what  they  work  for. 

45.  A  complement  which  receives  the  action  of  the  predicate 
verb  is  called  an  objective  complement. 

Examples. 

He  struck  me.  (The  pronoun  "me"  completes  the  meaning  of  the 
predicate  verb  "struck,"  and  receives  its  action.) 

I  want  to  live.  (The  phrase  "to  live'*  completes  the  meaning  of  the 
predicate  verb  "want,"  and  receives  its  action.) 

Men  get  what  they  work  for.  (The  clause  "what  they  work  for"  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  predicate  verb  "get,"  and  receives  its  action.) 

An  objective  complement  is  always  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  or  its 
equivalent.  It  is  called  an  object  noun.  The  objective  complement 
always  denotes  a  different  person  or  thing  than  the  subject.  (There 
is  one  exception  to  this  rule,  in  the  case  of  the  reflexive  pronouns 
"myself,"  "himself,"  etc.,  which  will  be  explained  later.) 

You  can  easily  find  the  objective  complement  by  asking  wJiomf 
or  whatf  after  the  predicate  verb. 

46.  A  complement  which  completes  the  meaning  of  the  predicate 
verb  without  receiving  its  action  is  called  a  predicate  complement. 
Examples. 

John  is  my  brother.  (The  noun  "brother"  completes  the  meaning  of  the 
predicate  verb  "is"  without  receiving  its  action.  "Is"  expresses  no  action — 
simply  existence.) 

The  man  seemed  happy.  (The  adjective  "happy"  completes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  predicate  verb  "seemed"  without  receiving  its  action.  "Seemed" 
expresses  no  action — simply  condition.) 
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To  be  good  is  to  he  happy.  (The  noun  phrase  "to  be  happy"  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  predicate  verb  "is"  without  receiving  its  action.) 

It  seemed  what  I  wanted.  (The  noun  clause  "what  I  wanted"  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  predicate  verb  "seemed"  without  receiving  its  action.) 

A  predicate  complement  may  be  either  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent, 
or  an  adjective.  It  is  called  a  'predicate  noun,  or  a  predicate  adjective, 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  it  is  a  noun  it  refers  to  the  same  person 
or  thing  as  the  subject;  as,  "John  is  my  brother."  When  it  is  an 
adjective  it  modifies  the  subject;  as,  "The  man  seemed  happy." 

In  determining  the  predicate  complement  you  must  learn  not  to 

confuse  it  with  an  adverb  modifying  the  predicate  verb.    This  will 

be  easier  if  you  will  remember  that  the  ending  "ly"  usually  denotes 

an  adverb. 

Examples. 

Predicate  complement  Adverb 

The  man  looked  well.  The  man  worked  toell. 

John's  walk  is  slow.  John  walks  slowly. 

This  is  the  day.  I  study  daily. 

47.  An  object  noun  and  a  predicate  noun  may  be  modified  like 
a  subject  noun. 

Examples. 

John  earns  a  good  salary.  (The  adjectives  "a"  and  "good"  modify  the 
object  noun  "salary.") 

I  met  a  man  from  New  York,  who  had  investigated  the  story.  (The  ad- 
jective "a,"  the  adjective  phrase  "from  New  York,"  and  the  adjective  clause 
"who  had  investigated  the  story,"  modify  the  object  noun  "man.") 

John  is  a  good  student.  (The  adjectives  "a"  and  "good"  modify  the 
predicate  noun  "student.") 

This  is  the  man  from  New  York,  who  investigated  the  story.  (The  adjective 
"the,"  the  adjective  phrase  "from  New  York,"  and  the  adjective  clause  "who 
investigated  the  story,"  modify  the  predicate  noun  "man.") 

48.  A  predicate  adjective  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb. 

Examples. 

John  looked  very  well. 

The  market  is  much  steadier  today. 

49.  The  complement  of  a  sentence  may  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  complements  joined  by  conjunctions.  This  is  called  a  com- 
pound complement. 

Examples. 

John  sells  butter  and  eggs. 

Men  class  food,  fire,  and  shelter  as  necessities. 

He  is  honest  and  wealthy. 

He  looked  pale,  sick,  and  hungry. 
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Note  that  the  'parts  of  a  compound  complement  must  he  of  the  same 
class — either  all  objective  complements,  as  in  the  first  two  examples, 
or  all  predicate  complements,  as  in  the  last  two. 

The  parts  of  a  compound  complement  may  be  modified  like  a 
simple  complement. 

50.  A  sentence  may  have  a  compound  subject,  a  compound 
predicate,  and  a  compound  object,  or  any  combination  of  these 
compounds. 

Examples. 

Men  and  women  buy  and  sell  necessities  and  luxuries.  ("Men  and 
women"  is  the  compound  subject;  "buy  and  sell,"  the  compound  predicate; 
''necessities  and  luxuries,"  the  compound  objective  complement^ 

This  paragraph,  like  ^  38,  is  intended  to  remind  you  that  a 
sentence,  which  looks  rather  formidable,  may  nevertheless  be  simple 
in  construction. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  (1)  simple  predicates,  (2)  compound  predicates,  (3) 
complete  predicates,  (4)  objective  complements,  and  (5)  predicate 
complements  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1  built  a  fire  of  oak  chips  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  between  two  flat 
stones.  I  brought  out  my  old  axe,  and  when  the  fire  had  burned  down  some- 
what, leaving  a  foundation  of  hot  coals,  I  thrust  the  eye  of  the  axe  into  the 
fire.  The  blade  rested  upon  one  of  the  flat  stones,  and  I  kept  it  covered  with 
wet  rags  in  order  that  it  might  not  heat  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  temper  of 
the  steel.  Harriet's  old  gray  hen,  a  garrulous  fowl,  came  and  stood  on  one  leg 
and  looked  at  me  fiist  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other.  She  asked  in- 
numerable impertinent  questions  and  was  generally  disagreeable. 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,"  I  said  finally,  "but  I  have  grown  adamant  to 
criticism.  I  have  done  my  work  as  well  as  it  lies  in  me  to  do  it.  It  is  the  part 
of  sanity  to  throw  it  aside  without  compunction.  A  work  must  prove  itself." — 
Grayson:     Adventures  in  Contentment. 

2.  Write  ten  original  sentences:  two  with  simple  predicates, 
two  with  compound  predicates,  two  with  modified  predicates,  two 
with  objective  complements,  and  two  with  predicate  complements. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  firm  with  which  you  have  been  corre- 
sponding, acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  goods  ordered,  and  men- 
tioning some  particular  in  which  you  think  they  are  not  exactly  as 
advertised- 
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LESSON  V 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENTENCES 

5L  A  sentence  that  contains  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate 
is  called  a  simple  sentence. 

Examples. 

John  talks. 

Man  is  an  animal. 

Business  is  a  paying  occupation. 

A  simple  sentence  is,  then,  the  expression  of  a  single  thought. 
Even  if  the  sentence  has  a  compound  subject,  or  a  compound  predicate, 
or  both,  it  may  still  be  classed  as  a  simple  sentence,  because  the  com- 
pound part  Is  considered  as  a  single  part. 

52.  A  sentence  that  contains  at  least  one  principal  clause,  and 
one  or  more  dependent  or  subordinate  clauses,  Is  called  a  complex 
sentence. 

Examples. 

What  I  have  done  cannot  be  undone.  (The  subordinate  clause  "what  I 
have  done"  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence.) 

The  goods  which  I  ordered  have  not  come.  (The  subordinate  clause 
"which  I  ordered"  modifies  the  subject  noun  "goods.") 

I  shipped  them  when  I  received  the  money.  (The  subordinate  clause 
"when  I  received  the  money"  modifies  the  predicate  verb  "shipped.") 

The  definition  of  a  clause  Is  "A  group  of  words  which  contains 
a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  which  Is  used  as  a  noun  or  a  modifier." 
In  none  of  these  examples  does  the  principal  clause  exactly  meet  this 
definition,  because  the  principal  clause  Is  really  the  sentence  in  simple 
form.  The  subordinate  clause,  however,  meets  the  definition  exactly. 
In  the  first  example  the  principal  clause  is  "It  (that  Is,  'What  I  have 
done')  cannot  be  undone;"  in  the  second  example  It  Is,  "The  goods 
have  not  come;"  in  the  third  example,  "I  shipped  them."  In  each  case 
the  principal  clause  makes  complete  sense — that  is,  expresses  a  com- 
plete thought;  the  subordinate  clause  modifies  that  thought.  In  the 
first  example  the  subordinate  clause,  "what  I  have  done,"  is  used  as 
a  noun,  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  In  the  second  example  the  sub- 
ordinate clause,  "which  I  ordered,"  is  used  as  an  adjective  modifier 
of  the  subject  noun  "goods;"  In  the  third  example  the  subordinate 
clause,  *  when  I  received  the  money,"  is  used  as  an  adverbial  modifier 
of  the  predicate  verb  "shipped." 
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There  are,  then,  two  ways  to  determine  the  principal  clause  in  a 
complex  sentence:  first,  the  principal  clause  expresses  the  principal 
thought;  and  second,  the  principal  clause  alone  will  make  complete 
sense. 

53.  The  subordinate  clause  may  be  used  as  the  subject  or  the 
objective  complement  of  the  principal  clause. 

Examples. 

What  I  have  done  cannot  be  undone.     (As  subject.) 
Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  is  a  favorite  saying.     (As  subject.) 
I  cannot  undo  what  I  have  done.     (As  objective  complement.) 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light."     (As  objective  complement.) 

54.  The  subordinate  clause  may  modify  the  subject  noun,  the 
object  noun,  or  the  predicate  noun  of  the  principal  clause. 

Examples. 

The  man  who  wants  to  advance  must  study.  (Modifies  the  subject  noun 
"man.") 

This  bank  does  a  business  that  would  astonish  you.  (Modifies  the  object 
noun  "business.") 

I  am  the  one  whom  you  hired.     (Modifies  the  predicate  noun  "one.") 

55.  The  subordinate  clause  may  modify  the  predicate  verb  of 
the  principal  clause. 

Examples. 

1  shipped  them  when  I  received  the  money.  (Modifies  the  predicate  verb 
"shipped.") 

The  boy  left  because  I  would  not  raise  his  salary.  (Modifies  the  predicate 
verb  "left.") 

56.  A  subordinate  clause  may  contain  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses  which  are  used  as  nouns  or  modifiers. 

Examples. 

When  I  had  counted  the  money,  which  the  cashier  had  ready  for  me,  I 
left  the  bank.  (The  principal  clause  is  "I  left  the  bank."  The  subordinate 
clause  "when  I  had  counted  the  money"  modifies  the  predicate  verb  "left"  of 
the  principal  clause.  The  subordinate  clause  "which  the  cashier  had  ready  for 
me"  modifies  the  objective  complement  "money"  of  that  subordinate  clause.) 

What  happened  to  the  man  who  threw  the  bomb  was  never  known. 
("What  happened  to  the  man  who  threw  the  bomb"  is  the  complete  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  predicate  verb  "was  known."  "Who  threw  the 
bomb"  modifies  the  noun  "man,"  which  is  a  part  of  the  prepositional  phrase, 
"to  the  man,"  modifying  the  predicate  verb  "happened"  of  the  noun  clause 
"what  happened.") 

These  sentences,  like  those  in  Tf  38  and  ^  50,  show  that  a 
sentence  is  not  always  as  difficult  as  it  looks.     It  is  evident,  even 
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from  the  few  examples  given,  that  subordinate  clauses  may  be  used 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  so  long  as  they  are  used  either  as 
nouns  or  as  modifiers. 

57.  Subordinate  clauses  are  set  off  by  commas  if  they  are  closely 
connected  in  thought  with  the  principal  clause;  by  semicolons,  if  the 
connection  is  not  so  close,  or  if  the  sentence  is  long  and  involved. 
Relative  clauses  may  or  may  not  be  set  off,  according  to  their  length 
and  the  closeness  of  their  connection. 

Example. 

With  a  fierce  action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  sprinkled  hatred  on  the  ground, 
and  with  it  devoted  those  who  were  standing  there  to  destruction,  she  looked 
up  once  ^t  the  black  sky,  and  strode  out  into  the  wild  night. 

58.  A  sentence  that  contains  two  or  more  principal  clauses  is 
called  a  compound  sentence. 

Examples. 

John  is  a  bookkeeper,  and  Henry  is  a  stenographer. 

I  must  catch  that  train,  or  I  shall  be  late  to  work. 

The  manager  stopped  his  dictation,  but  the  stenographer  continued  to 
write. 

Note  that  each  of  these  examples  can  be  divided  into  two  complete 
simple  sentences  by  the  omission  of  the  conjunctions  *'and,"  *'or,''  and 
"but.''  The  connection  is,  therefore,  in  thought  rather  than  in  form, 
and  that  is  typical  of  the  compound  sentence. 

59.  The  principal  clauses  in  a  compound  sentence  are  usually 
separated  by  semicolons,  even  when  the  conjunction  is  expressed, 
unless  they  are  short  or  their  connection  is  very  close. 

Examples. 

The  town  lay  in  the  distance,  lurid  and  lowering;  the  bleak  wind  howled 
over  the  vacant  space;  all  around  was  black,  wild,  desolate.  (The  place  of  the 
conjunctions  is  supplied  by  the  semicolons.) 

After  some  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  the  old  woman,  spent  and  out 
of  breath,  ventured  to  hold  her  by  the  skirts;  but  she  ventured  no  more,  and 
they  traveled  on  in  silence  through  the  wet  and  gloom.  (The  first  two  clauses 
are  separated  by  the  semicolon  and  joined  by  the  conjunction  ''but";  the 
second  two  are  separated  by  the  comma_and  joined  by  the  conjunction  "and.") 

The  semicolon  is,  in  effect,  only  a  big  comma,  as  you  will  readily 
see  if  you  will  study  carefully  these  two  examples.  It  is  used  when 
too  many  commas  would  confuse  the  reader. 

60.  Any  or  all  of  the  principal  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
may  be  modified  by  subordinate  clauses. 
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Examples. 

The  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday  was  the  manager;  but  he  was  not  in  when 
I  called  today.  (The  subordinate  clause  "whom  I  saw  yesterday"  modifies 
the  subject  noun  "man"  of  the  first  principal  clause;  the  subordinate  clause 
"when  I  called  today"  modifies  the  predicate  verb  "was"  of  the  second  prin- 
cipal clause.) 

What  I  have  done  is  nothing;  but  what  I  shall  do  will  astound  the  world. 
(The  subordinate  clause  "what  I  have  done"  is  the  subject  of  the  first  principal 
clause;  "what  I  shall  do"  is  the  subject  of  the  second  principal  clause.) 

The  fact  that  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  contain  subordi- 
nate clauses  does  not  make  it  a  complex  sentence;  its  parts  may  be 
complex,  but  the  sentence  itself  is  still  classed  as  compound. 

In  considering  a  compound  sentence  which  contains  subordinate 
clauses,  consider  each  part  separately,  as  a  complex  sentence.  Re- 
member that  the  several  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  may  show  as 
many  different  complexities  as  a  complex  sentence. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List,  by  their  numbers,  the  simple,  complex,  and  com- 
pound sentences  in  the  following  paragraph. 

2.  Copy  the  subordinate  clauses  and  tell  how  each  is  used. 

(1)  Mr.  Squeer's  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  (2)  He  had  but 
one  eye,  and  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favor  of  two.  (3)  The  eye  he  had 
was  unquestionably  useful  but  decidedly  not  ornamental:  being  of  a  greenish 
gray,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  fan-light  of  a  street-door.  (4)  The  blank 
side  of  his  face  was  much  wrinkled  and  puckered  up,  which  gave  him  a  very 
sinister  appearance,  especially  when  he  smiled,  at  which  times  his  expression 
bordered  closely  on  the  villainous.  (5)  His  hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny, 
save  at  the  ends,  where  it  was  brushed  stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead 
which  assorted  well  with  his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  (6)  He  was 
about  two  or  three  and  fifty,  and  a  trifle  below  the  middle  size;  he  wore  a  white 
neckerchief  with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  scholastic  black;  but  his  coat  sleeves 
being  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  his  trousers  a  great  deal  too  short,  he  appeared 
ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  astonishment 
at  finding  himself  so  respectable. — Dickens:     Nicholas  Nickleby. 

3.  Write  ten  original  sentences:  two  simple,  three  complex, 
three  compound,  and  two  both  compound  and  complex. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  yourself,  from  the  firm  with  which  you 
are  corresponding,  stating  politely  but  emphatically  that  the  goods 
ordered  are  exactly  as  advertised,  and  requesting  that  you  either 
return  them  or  pay  for  them. 
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LESSON  VI 

PERSON,  NUMBER,  AND  GENDER  OF  NOUNS 

61.  A  noun  which  is  the  common  name  for  a  class  of  persons, 
objects,  or  things  is  called  a  comTnon  noun. 

Examples. 

man,  city,  lake,  dog,  newspaper. 

62,  A  noun  which  is  used  to  distinguish  some  particular  person, 
object,  or  thing  from  the  others  of  its  class  is  called  a  proper  noun. 

Examples. 

John  H.  Smith,  Chicago,  Lake  Michigan,  Rover,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Note  that  a  proper  noun  may  consist  of  two  or  more  words,  ichich 
are  used  as  a  single  word  because  all  of  them  are  required  to  complete 
the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  indicated, 

A  proper  noun  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  There  is  a 
tendency,  especially  among  newspapers,  to  begin  only  the  distinctive 
name  of  a  street,  city,  etc.,  with  a  capital;  as,  Washington  street, 
Washington  city,  etc.  This  practice  is  not  justified,  because  the  word 
Washington  alone  might  mean  either  the  street,  the  city,  or  the  great 
man  for  whom  they  are  named.  Begin  all  the  parts  of  a  proper  noun 
with  capitals. 

63.  A  noun  which  names  a  quality,  a  condition,  or  an  idea  is 
called  an  abstract  noun. 

Examples, 

Quality- 
whiteness 
width 
heroism 
honesty 

Abstract  nouns  are  usually  formed  from  adjectives,  verbs,  or 
other  nouns;  thus,  "whiteness,"  "width,"  "honesty,"  "freedom,"  and 
"truth,"  are  formed  from  the  adjectives  "white,"  "wide,"  "honest," 
"free,"  and  "true,"  "pleasure"  and  "knowledge"  from  the  verbs 
"please"  and  "know;"  "heroism,"  "manhood,"  "friendship,"  and 
"presidency,"  from  the  nouns  "hero,"  "man,"  "friend,"  and  "presi- 
dent." A  few,  like  "time,"  "space,"  and  "faith,"  are  the  primary 
expression  of  ideas. 

64,  A  noun  which  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  group  or  collection 
^  of  objects  of  the  same  class  is  called  a  collective  noun. 


Condition 

Idea 

freedom 

pleasure 

manhood 

truth 

friendship 

knowledge 

presidency 

time 
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Examples. 

army,  class,  flock,  people,  nation,  crew,  swarm. 

65.  A  noun  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  person  when  it  indicates  the 
person  speaking;  in  the  second  person  when  it  indicates  the  person 
spoken  to;  in  the  third  person  when  it  indicates  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 

Examples. 

I,  John,  am  the  man  you  want.     (First  person.) 
Henry,  you  must  go  to  the  bank.     (Second  person.) 
The  man  bought  a  book.     (Third  person.) 

Since  only  persons  are  capable  of  human  speech,  the  name  of 
an  animal,  an  inanimate  object,  or  an  idea  is  used  regularly  in  the 
third  person  only.  When  an  animal  or  a  thing  is  personified — that  is, 
given  the  power  of  reasoning  and  speaking  like  a  human  being — it 
may  be  used  in  the  first  and  second  persons  also. 

Nouns  are  ordinarily  used  in  the  third  person  only;  when  used 
in  the  first  or  second  person  they  merely  make  more  definite  some 
pronoun.  Indeed,  the  chief  reason  for  introducing  here  the  person 
of  nouns  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  study  of  the  pronouns  which 
take  their  place. 

66.  When  a  noun  is  used  to  name  only  a  single  person  or  thing 
it  is  said  to  be  singular,  or  in  the  singular  number;  when  it  names 
more  than  one  it  is  said  to  be  plural,  or  in  the  plural  number. 

Examples. 

Singular 
book 
horse 
class 
lady 

Note  that  nouns  usually  indicate  plural  number  by  some  change 
in  spelling;  it  may  be  by  adding  a  final  "5,"  as  in  ''boys,"  or  by  an 
almost  complete  change  of  the  word,  as  in  ''mice.'' 

67.  Nouns  usually  form  the  plural  number  by  adding  "s"  or 
"es"  to  the  singular  form. 

Examples. 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

book  books  class  classes 

horse  horses  box  boxes 

Nouns  which  add  "s"  or  "es"  to  the  singular  are  said  to  form 


Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

books 

man 

men 

horses 

ox 

oxen 

classes 

mouse 

mice 

ladies 

knife 

knives 
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their  plurals  regularly.     Some  classes  of  nouns  which  form  their 
plurals  regularly  appear  at  first  to  be  irregular. 

Nouns  ending  in  "y,"  preceded  by  a  vowel,  add  "s"  to  form  the 
plural;  but  if  the  "y"  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  they  change  the 

y 

Examples. 


("y"  preceded  by  a  vowel) 

("y"  preceded  by  a  consonant) 

Singular                     Plural 

Singular                      Plural 

boy                        boys 

lady                       ladies 

chimney               chimneys 

penny                     pennies 

alley                      alleys 

army                     armies 

Some  nouns  ending  in  "f"  or 

"fe"  change  the  "f  to  ^V*'  and 

add  "s"  or  "es." 

Examples. 

(Change  "f"  to  "v") 

(Do  not  change) 

Singular                      Plural 

Singular                     Plural 

calf                        calves 

proof                      proofs 

half                       halves 

chief                      chiefs 

beef                      beeves 

reef                       reefs 

Nouns  ending  in  "o"  form  the  plural  by  adding  "s"  or  "es." 

Examples. 

(Add  "s")  (Add  "es") 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

quarto  quartos  hero  heroes 

piano  pianos  cargo  cargoes 

solo  solos  potato  potatoes 

There  are  no  satisfactory  rules  by  which  you  can  learn  to  form 
the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  "f,"  "fe,"  "o,"  and  "y."  You  must 
learn  the  usage  in  the  case  of  each  separate  word.  There  are,  however, 
only  a  few  nouns  in  these  classes,  and  you  will  soon  learn  them. 

68.  A  few  nouns  form  their  plural  by  changing  the  vowel  of 
the  singular  form. 

Examples. 

Singular 

man 

foot 

tooth 

69.  A  few 

Examples. 


Plural 

SingiUar 

Plural 

men 

woman 

women 

feet 

goose 

geese 

teeth 

mouse 

mice 

ins  take  a 

plural  ending  in  **en." 

Singular 

Plural 

ox 

oxen 

child 

children 

brother 

brethren 
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("Oxen"  is  the  perfect  form  of  this  class,  as  both  "children**  and 
"brethren"  require  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  singular.  ^  The  more  usual 
plural  form  of  "brother"  ia  "brothers.")  f 

The  few  nouns  belonging  to  these  last  two  classes  you  must 
learn;  otherwise,  you  will  be  trying  to  apply  these  rules  to  nouns 
which  appear  to  belong  to  these  classes,  but  which  really  form  their 
plural  regularly.     (Read  carefully  Appendix,  1[189  to  ^[196.) 

70.  Nouns  are  said  to  have  gender  when  they  are  classified 
according  to  the  distinctions  of  sex.  A  noun  that  stands  for  objects 
of  the  male  sex  is  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender;  for  objects 
of  the  female  sex,  of  the  feminine  gender;  for  objects  without  life, 
of  the  neuter  gender. 

Examples. 

Masculine 

man 

horse 

tailor 

Since  gender  is  based  upon  sex,  and  things  without  life  cannot 
have  sex,  it  is  evident  that  such  nouns  as  "house,"  "barn,"  and  "coat" 
can  only  be  neuter.  It  is,  however,  allowable  to  refer  familiarly  to 
a  ship,  a  locomotive,  an  automobile,  etc.,  as  "her,"  or  to  a  young  child 
as  "it." 

71.  Some  masculine  nouns  take  a  feminine  ending  to  indicate 
feminine  gender. 


Feminine 

Neuter 

woman 

house 

mare 

bam 

seamstress 

coat 

Examples. 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Hon 

Honess 

hero 

heroine 

heir 

heiress 

executor 

executrix 

host 

hostess 

czar 

czarina 

actor 

actress 

Francis 

Frances 

The  tendency  of  the  best  usage  is  to  drop  the  feminine  ending 
and  use  the  masculine  form  for  either  sex,  depending  upon  the  con- 
text to  avoid  confusion.  Thus  the  forms  "editress,"  "authoress," 
and  "doctress"  are  no  longer  in  good  use. 

72.  Some  nouns  indicate  gender  by  composition  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing word. 


Examples. 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

man-servant 

maid-servant 

bondman 

bondwoman 

he-goat 

she-goat 

peacock 

peahen 

cock-sparrow 

hen-sparrow 

merman 

mermaid 
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Most  nouns  do  not  change  their  form  to  indicate  a  change  in 
gender,  but  have  a  corresponding  word  to  indicate  a  change  in  sex; 
thus,  "father"  and  "mother,"  "boy"  and  "girl,"  "brother"  and  "sis- 
ter," "husband"  and  "wife,"  indicate  a  change  in  gender  by  the  use 
of  very  different  words. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  common  and  proper  nouns  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, and  indicate  the  gender  of  each,  using  M.  for  masculine, 
F.  for  feminine,  N.  for  neuter. 

2.  List  the  abstract  and  collective  nouns  in  the  list  of  common 
nouns. 

3.  List  the  singular  nouns  and  give  their  plural  forms. 

4.  List  the  plural  nouns  and  give  their  singular  forms. 

He  did  not  know  why.  For  all  that  the  child  observed,  and  felt,  and 
thought,  that  night — the  present  and  the  absent;  what  was  then,  and  what 
had  been — were  blended  like  the  colors  in  the  rainbow,  or  in  the  plumage  of 
rich  birds  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  or  in  the  softening  sky  when  the 
same  sun  is  setting.  The  many  things  he  had  had  to  think  of  lately,  passed 
before  him  in  the  music;  not  as  claiming  his  attention  over  again,  or  as  likely 
ever  more  to  occupy  it,  but  as  peacefully  disposed  of  and  gone.  A  solitary 
window,  gazed  through  years  ago,  looked  out  upon  an  ocean,  miles  and  miles 
away;  upon  its  waters,  fancies,  busy  with  him  only  yesterday,  were  hushed 
and  lulled  to  rest  Hke  broken  waves.  The  same  mysterious  murmur  he  had 
wondered  at,  when  lying  on  his  couch  upon  the  beach,  he  thought  he  still 
heard  sounding  through  his  sister's  song,  and  through  the  hum  of  voices,  and 
the  tread  of  feet,  and  having  some  part  in  the  faces  flitting  by,  and  even  in 
the  heavy  gentleness  of  Mr.  Toots,  who  frequently  came  up  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand.  Through  the  universal  kindness  he  still  thought  he  heard  it,  speak- 
ing to  him;  and  even  his  old-fashioned  reputation  seemed  to  be  allied  to  it, 
he  knew  not  how.  Thus  little  Paul  sat  musing,  listening,  looking  on,  and 
dreaming;  and  was  very  happy. 

Until  the  time  came  for  taking  leave:  and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a  sen- 
sation in  the  party.  Sir  Barnet  Skettles  brought  up  Skettles  junior  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  remember  to  tell  his  good  papa, 
with  his  best  compliments,  that  he,  Sir  Barnet  Skettles,  had  said  he  hoped  the 
two  young  gentlemen  would  become  intimately  acquainted.  Lady  Skettles 
kissed  him,  and  parted  his  hair  upon  his  brow,  and  held  him  in  her  arms;  and 
even  Mrs.  Baps  came  over  from  behind  the  music-book  of  the  gentleman  who 
played  the  harp,  and  took  leave  of  him  quite  as  heartily  as  anybody  in  the 
room. — Dickens:     Dombey  and  Son. 

5.  Apply  for  the  position  offered  In  ONE  of  the  following  adver- 
tisements. 
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CORRESPONDENTS— We  want  several  energetic,  capable,  and 
thoroughly  serious  young  men  for  correspondents  in  our  general  offices.  Ap- 
plicants should  be  under  30  years  of  age,  possess  a  good  English  education, 
and  be  able  to  write  a  clear,  concise  business  letter.  Write,  giving  complete 
information  concerning  age,  education,  and  positions  held.     Dombey  and  Son. 

GIRL  STENOGRAPHER— Able  to  take  dictation  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately; permanent  position  affording  unusually  good  opportunity;  beginner 
preferred  if  rapid  and  accurate;  must  have  good  common  sense  and  good  general 
education;  write,  stating  age,  experience,  and  education.     Brown  and  Black. 

BOOKKEEPER — For  retail  business;  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  retail  line  preferred;  must  be  neat,  quick,  and  accurate  at  figures,  and  be 
able  to  act  as  cashier;  no  attention  paid  to  letters  unless  age,  references,  and 
salary  wanted  are  stated.     The  Cash  Store. 

ACCOUNTANT — Experienced,  to  assist  on  books  and  to  handle  the 
collections  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  collections  for  a  large  machinery 
company.     Paul  Dombey  and  Co. 

SEND  TO  THE  SCHOOL  YOUR    EXERCISES  FOR   LESSONS  IV,  V, 
AND  VI. 

LESSON  VII 

CASE  OF  NOUNS 

73.  The  use  to  which  a  noun  is  put  in  a  sentence  gives  it  what 
is  called  case. 

Examples. 

Man  is  an  animal. 

The  father  of  the  boy  is  here. 

John's  brother  earns  a  good  salary. 

A  study  of  the  nouns  in  these  three  sentences  will  show  you 
that  they  are  used  in  several  different  ways. 

74.  A  noun  which  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  predicate  verb  is 
said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

Examples. 

Man  is  an  animal.     (Subject  of  ''is.") 

The  father  of  the  boy  is  here.     (Subject  of  "is.") 

John's  brother  earns  a  good  salary.     (Subject  of  "earns.") 

75.  A  noun  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  noun  is  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case. 

Examples. 

Man  is  an  animal.     (Predicate  noun  after  "is.") 

The  following  year  he  became  cashier.     (Predicate  noun  after  "became.") 

76.  A  noun  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
to  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case. 
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lExamples. 

John,  where  is  your  brother?  ("John"  is  not  the  subject  of  this  sentence, 
nor  is  it  connected  with  it,  except  in  thought.) 

John,  I  saw  you  at  the  window.  ("You,"  not  "John,"  is  the  objective 
complement.) 

Note  that  the  nominative  case  is  so  named  because  nouns  in  that 
case  nominate,  or  name,  the  subject  of  the  thought  of  the  sentence. 
They  may  do  this  directly,  as  in  ^74  cl^  ^76,  or  in  an  explanatory 
way,  as  in  ^75. 

77.  A  noun  which  is  used  to  denote  possession  is  said  to  be  in 
the  possessive  case. 

Examples. 

John's  brother  earns  a  good  salary. 
Men's  clothes  cost  more  than  hoys'. 
The  law's  delay  ruins  many  men. 

A  noun  in  the  possessive  case  is  used  like  an  adjective,  to  modify 
the  noun  of  which  it  denotes  possession. 

The  possessive  case  is  easily  recognized  by  its  use  of  the  apos- 
trophe (').  The  apostrophe,  however,  is  not  a  mark  of  possession, 
but  of  omission.  In  the  possessive  case  it  indicates  the  omission  of 
an  "e"  before  the  "s";  or,  as  in  the  plural  forms  "boys',"  "ladies'," 
etc.,  the  omission  of  the  entire  possessive  suflBx  "es."  In  the  early 
days  of  the  language  the  syllable  ''es"  was  added  to  a  noun  to  form 
the  possessive  case.  In  such  words  as  "don't,"  "Sec'y,"  etc.,  the 
apostrophe  indicates  the  omission  of  letters,  not  possession.  You  will 
readily  learn  to  distinguish  between  these  different  uses  of  the 
apostrophe. 

In  general  the  possessive  case  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  same 
noun  after  the  preposition  "of;"  thus,  "the  boy's  father"  means  the 
same  as  "the  father  of  the  boy,"  "and  men's  clothes"  is  equivalent 
to  "the  clothes  of  men."  In  "the  law's  delay,"  however,  "law's" 
does  not  exactly  express  possession,  for  the  law  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  possess  delay;  and  the  expression  "the  City  of  Chicago" 
cannot  properly  be  shortened  into  "Chicago's  city."  These  apparent 
violations  of  the  rule  of  the  possessive  have  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  language,  and  have  been  accepted  as  idioms. 

Another  idiomatic  use  of  the  possessive  which  seems  to  violate 
the  rule  is  found  in  such  expressions  as  "for  appearance'  sake,"  and 
"for  old  acquaintance's  sake."     General  use  of  such  idioms  has 
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made  them  proper,  and  you  may  use  them  without  fear  of  criticism; 
but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  use  similar  expressions  which  have 
not  been  accepted. 

It  is  not  considered  proper  to  use  the  possessive  case  in  speak- 
ing of  objects  which  do  not  possess  life,  because  the  fact  of  possession 
in  a  manner  implies  life  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  "The 
book's  leaves,'*  "the  business'  success,"  "the  market's  condition," 
are  properly  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  preposition  "of:"  "the  leaves 
of  the  book,"  "the  success  of  the  business,"  "the  condition  of  the 
market." 

78.  The  possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  formed  by  adding  "'s" 
(called  "apostrophe  s")  to  the  nominative  form.  When,  however, 
the  noun  ends  in  "s,"  the  possessive  is  usually  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  apostrophe  only. 

Plural 


mpies. 
Nominative 

Singular 

Possessive 

Nominative 

man 

man's 

men 

boy 
lady 
horse 

boy's 
lady's 
horse's 

boys 

ladies 

horses 

Jones 

Jones' 

Joneses 

men  s 

boys' 

ladies' 

horses' 

Joneses' 

The  singular  possessive  form  "Jones's"  is  correct,  but  it  must  be 

pronounced  as  a  word  of  two  syllables,  whereas  "Jones'  "  is  only  one 

syllable.     The  second  form  is  the  more  euphonious,  and  therefore 

the  more  used. 

79.  When  nouns  are  compounded,  and  when  two  or  more 
nouns  are  closely  connected,  only  the  last  noun  takes  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case. 

Examples. 

Nominative  Possessive 

father-in-law  father-in-law's 

somebody  else  somebody  else's 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s 

the  editor  of  Scribner  the  editor  of  Scribner's 

80.  A  noun  which  is  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  a  preposition, 
is  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case. 

Examples. 

John's  brother  earns  a  good  salary.     (Object  of  the  verb  "earns.") 

The  father  of  the  boy  is  here.     (Object  of  the  preposition  "of.") 

I  gave  the  book  to  John.     ("Book"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  "gave;'* 

"John,"  of  the  preposition  "to.") 
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Note  that  the  objective  complement  of  a  verb  is  always  in  the 
objective  case.  In  prepositional  phrases  the  noun  is  said  to  be  the 
object  of  the  preposition  because  it  appears  to  receive  the  connecting 
force  of  the  preposition;  it  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  an  action,  like 
the  objective  complement  of  a  verb,  but  rather  the  object  of  the  connective 
value  of  the  preposition. 

Note  that  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  has  the  same  form  as  the 
nominative;  the  only  change  is  for  the  possessive.  You  mu^t,  therefore 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  nominative  and  the  objective  by  u^e. 

81.  A  noun  which  explains  or  restricts  the  meaning  of  another 
noun,  without  modifying  it,  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  it. 
Examples. 

Jones,  the  cashier,  is  present.     (In  apposition  with  "Jones.") 

He  has  brought  his  brother  John.     (In  apposition  with  "brother.") 

This  is  Mr.  Morgan,  the  banker.     (In  apposition  with  "Mr.  Morgan.") 

82.  A  noun  used  in  apposition  with  another  noun  must  be  in 
the  same  case  as  the  noun  to  which  it  is  apposed. 

Examples. 

Jones,  the  cashier,  is  present.  ("Cashier"  is  in  apposition  with  "Jones," 
which  is  in  the  nominative  case  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  predicate  verb 
"is;"  therefore,  "cashier"  is  in  the  nominative  case.) 

I  found  my  watch  at  Golden's,  the  pawnbroker's.  ("Pawnbroker's"  is 
in  apposition  with  "Golden's,"  which  is  in  the  possessive  case  because  it  denotes 
Golden's  possession  of  a  "pawnshop,"  understood.     See  note  below.) 

He  has  brought  his  brother  John.  ("John"  is  in  apposition  with  the 
objective  complement  "brother.") 

This  is  Mr.  Morgan,  the  banker.  ("Banker"  is  in  apposition  with  "Mr. 
Morgan,"  the  predicate  complement  after  the  predicate  verb  "is.") 

Note  that,  while  a  noun  in  apposition  takes  its  case  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  is  apposed,  it  does  not  necessarily  take  the  same  use  in  the 
sentence.  **Cashier"  is  not  the  subject  of  the  predicate  verb  *Hs;'' 
*' pawnbroker's"  is  not  a  modifier  of  "pawnshop,"  understood;  "John" 
is  not  the  objective  complement  of  the  predicate  verb  "has  brought;" 
"banker"  is  not  the  predicate  complement  of  the  predicate  verb  "is." 
In  other  words,  a  noun  in  apposition  takes  its  u^e  not  from  the  sentence 
but  from  the  noun  to  which  it  is  apposed. 

The  second  example  may  also  be  properly  written:  "I  found  my 
watch  at  Golden,  the  pawnbroker's;"  "I  found  my  watch  at  Golden's, 
the  pawnbroker," 

It  will  help  you  to  distinguish  appositional  nouns  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  nouns  is  usually  a  proper  noun,  as  in  the  exaraples  given 
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above.     Note,  however,  that  either  the  proper  or  the  common  noun  can 
be  used  in  apposition. 

83.  The  appositional  word  may,  or  may  not,  be  set  off  by 
commas^ 

Examples. 

It  is  Mr.  Carker  the  manager  who  sits  in  the  easy  chair. 
I  found  my  watch  at  Golden 's,  the  pawnbroker. 
This  is  Mr.  Morgan,  the  banker. 

When  the  appositional  word  has  several  modifiers,  or  is  separated 
from  its  principal  it  should  be  set  off;  otherwise,  you  may  punctuate 
it  according  to  the  closeness  of  their  connection. 

84.  The  change  which  a  word  undergoes  to  express  a  change 
in  meaning  is  called  its  inflection. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  some  adverbs  are  in- 
flected. Prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjections,  and  some  adverbs 
are  not  inflected. 

85.  The  inflection  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  called  declension. 
The  declension  of  the  noun  "lady"  is  as  follows: 


Singular  Number 

Plural  Number 

Nom.  Case         lady 

ladies 

Poss.  Case        lady's 

ladies' 

Obj.  Case         lady 

ladies 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  nouns  in  the  following  fable,  giving  the  reason  for 
the  case  of  each. 

2.  Decline  the  different  nouns  in  the  first  two  sentences. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  BEETLE 

(1)  A  Hare  being  pursued  by  an  Eagle,  betook  himself  for  refuge  to  the 
nest  of  a  Beetle,  whom  he  entreated  to  save  him.  (2)  The  Beetle  therefore 
interceded  with  the  Eagle,  begging  of  him  not  to  kill  the  poor  suppliant,  and 
conjuring  him,  by  mighty  Jupiter,  not  to  slight  his  intercession  and  break  the 
laws  of  hospitality  because  he  was  so  small  an  animal.  (3)  But  the  Eagle, 
in  wrath,  gave  the  Beetle  a  flap  with  his  wing,  and  straightway  seized  upon 
the  Hare  and  devoured  him.  (4)  When  the  Eagle  flew  away,  the  Beetle  flew 
after  him,  to  learn  where  his  nest  was,  and  getting  into  it,  he  rolled  the  Eagle's 
eggs  out  of  it  one  by  one,  and  broke  them,  (5)  The  Eagle,  grieved  and  enraged 
to  think  that  any  one  should  attempt  so  audacious  a  thing,  built  his  nest  the 
next  time  in  a  higher  place;  but  there  too  the  Beetle  got  at  it  again,  and  served 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  (6)  Upon  this  the  Eagle,  being  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  flew  up  to  Jupiter,  his  Lord  and  King,  and  placed  the  third  brood 
of  eggs,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  in  his  lap,  begging  him  to  guard  them  for  him.     (7) 
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But  the  Beetle,  haviug  made  a  little  ball  of  dirt,  flew  up  with  it  and  dropped 
it  in  Jupiter's  lap;  who,  rising  up  on  a  sudden  to  shake  it  off,  and  forgetting  the 
eggs,  threw  them  down,  and  they  were  again  broken.  (8)  Jupiter,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Beetle  that  he  had  done  this  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Eagle, 
who  had  not  only  wronged  him,  but  had  acted  impiously  towards  Jove  himself, 
told  the  Eagle,  when  he  came  to  him,  that  the  Beetle  was  the  aggrieved  party, 
and  that  he  complained  not  without  reason.  (9)  But  being  unwilling  that  the 
race  of  Eagles  should  be  diminished,  he  advised  the  Beetle  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Eagle.  (10)  As  the  Beetle  would  not  agree  to  this, 
Jupiter  transferred  the  Eagle's  breeding  to  another  season,  when  there  are  no 
Beetles  to  be  seen. — iEsop's  Fables. 

3.     Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  have  a  position  with  Dombey's  and  Son's  as  bookkeeper. 

2.  The  poor  ladies'  foot  slipped  and  she  fell. 

3.  Jones  boy  is  here  again  with  his  fathers'  bill. 

4.  The  maple  tree's  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall. 
6.  Mens'  hats  are  not  as  large  as  women's. 

6.  He  broke  the  books  cover  when  he  dropped  it. 

7.  The  streets'  roar  jarred  on  his  tired  nerves. 

8.  The  window  was  full  of  child's  books. 

9.  For  many  years  he  was  the  peoples  idol. 

10.     The  sun's  rays  were  too  strong  for  the  night's  shadows. 

LESSON  VIII 

PERSONAL  AND  REFLEXIVE  PRONOUNS 

86.  Pronouns,  being  used  in  the  place  of  nouns,  must  be  capable 
of  taking  the  same  forms  and  uses  as  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand; 
they  have,  therefore,  person,  number,  gender,  and  case.  In  addition, 
they  have  other  properties  and  uses  which  belong  distinctly  to  them. 

The  pronouns  are  few  in  number,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions explained  in  this  Lesson,  are  easily  distinguished  because  most 
pronouns  are  never  used  as  any  other  part  of  speech.  Because  they 
are  so  few,  and  so  exact  in  their  use,  you  can  learn  their  forms  so  that 
you  need  not  depend  so  much  upon  their  use  in  the  sentence,  as  you 
have  learned  to  do  in  the  case  of  nouns. 

87,  The  noun  for  which  a  pronoun  stands,  and  to  which  it  refers, 
is  called  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun. 

Examples. 

He  is  my  brother.  (The  antecedent  of  "he"  is  "brother;"  of  "my"  is  the 
speaker,  understood.) 

The  man  of  whom  I  spoke  is  coming  now.  (The  antecedent  of  "whom" 
is  "man;"  of  "I"  is  the  speaker,  understood.) 

Is  this  the  book  which  you  bought?  (The  antecedent  of  "this"  and 
"which"  is  "book;"  of  "you"  is  the  person  addressed,  understood.) 
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Wfio  3s  this  man?  (The  antecedent  of  "who"  is  "man."  "This"  is  used 
here  as  an  adjective,  not  as  a  pronoun.) 

What  did  John  mean?  (The  antecedent  of  "what"  is  some  noun  clause, 
understood.) 

Remember  that  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  need  not  be  a  single 
word;  it  may  be  a  noun  phrase  or  a  noun  clause 

%^,  A  pronoun  that  indicates  the  person  of  its  antecedent  is 
called  a  personal  pronoun.    (See  1[65.) 

Examples. 

I  am  the  man.     ("I"  indicates  the  speaker,  hence  is  in  the  first  person.) 
You  are  John's  brother.     ("You"  indicates  the  person  spoken  to,  hence 

is  in  the  second  person.) 

He  did  it.     ("He"  and  "it"  indicate  respectively  the  person  and  the 

thing  spoken  of,  hence  they  are  in  the  third  person.) 

The  personal  pronouns  are:  first  person,  "I;"  second  person, 
"you,"  (poetical  form,  "thou") ;  third  person,  "he"  (masculine  gender), 
"she"  (feminine  gender),  "it"  (neuter  gender).  These  pronouns 
have  only  one  gender,  as  indicated;  "I"  and  "you"  take  their  gender 
from  their  antecedent. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  declined  for  number  and  case  thusi 

First  Person 
Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

Nom.  Case  I  we 

Poss.Case  \^7  $  our 

(  mme  (  ours 

Obj.  Case  me  us 

The  second  possessive  forms  "mine"  and  "ours"  are  used  when 
the  pronoun  is  separated  from  its  antecedent;  thus,  we  say:  "This  is 
my  book,"  or,  "This  book  is  mine;"  but  never,  "This  book  is  my." 
"Mine,"  in  the  second  sentence,  though  stricdy  in  the  possessive  case, 
modifying  the  predicate  noun  "book,"  understood,  is  used  like  the 
nominative  case,  as  a  predicate  pronoun  after  the  predicate  verb 
"is."  This  is  an  idiomatic  use  of  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  to 
which  you  must  accustom  yourself. 

Second  Person 
Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

Nom.  Case         thou  you  ye  you 

Poss.Case      i  *^y  ^our  fyour  your 

( thme  yours  I.  yours  yours 

Obj.  Case  thee  you  {vou  ^°^ 


Masc. 

Nom.  Case 

he 

Poss.  Case 

his 

Obj.  Case 

him 
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The  forms  in  the  first  and  third  columns  are  what  we  now  call 
the  "poetical  form"  of  the  second  person  pronoun;  originally,  however, 
they  were  the  correct  form.  Today  we  use  the  plural  form  (second 
and  fourth  columns)  for  both  singular  and  plural;  that  is,  we  do  not 
decline  this  pronoun  for  number.  Properly  speaking,  this  use  of  the 
plural  for  the  singular  is  incorrect,  but  long  use  has  made  it  the  idiom 
of  the  language.  The  poetical  form  is  not,  of  course,  used  in  business 
speech  or  writing,  but  you  should  familiarize  yourself  with  these 
forms  to  understand  thoroughly  the  proper  use  of  this  pronoun. 

Third  Person 

Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

Fern.  Neut.  All  genders 

she  it  they 

/  her  •,  /  their 

\  hers  ^^^  \  theirs 

her  it  them 

Note  that  the  first  possessive  and  the  objective  forms  of  *'she^* 
are  the  same,  ''her;*'  and  that  the  nominative  and  the  objective  of  "it" 
are  the  same  inform.  The  second  possessive  form  of  "he"  ("his'n"), 
which  you  sometimes  hear  in  ordinary  speech,  is  incorrect;  there  is  no 
such  form  or  word  in  the  English  language. 

Note  that  the  plural  forms  for  these  pronouns  are  the  same  for  all 
three  genders, 

89.  The  personal  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  with  an  in- 
definite antecedent. 

Examples. 

It  is  going  to  rain. 

They  say  it  is  the  truth. 

I  am  going  to  rough  it  for  a  while. 

Since  these  uses  are  idiomatic,  they  are  proper.    Do  not  confuse 

them  with  the  usual  definite  use  of  the  personal  pronouns;  a  second 

reading  of  the  sentence  will  usually  show  you  when  the  pronoun  is 

used  thus  indefinitely. 

90,  When  two  or  more  personal  pronouns  connected  by 
the  conjunction  "and"  are  used  together,  as  in  a  compound  sub- 
ject or  a  compound  complement,  their  order  is  important.  If  the 
pronouns  are  used  in  the  singular  number,  the  second  person  precedes 
the  first  and  the  third,  and  the  third  person  precedes  the  first;  if 
the  pronouns  are  plural,  the  first  person  precedes  the  second  and  the 
third,  and  the  second  person  precedes  the  third. 
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Examples. 

SUBJECT 
Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

You  and  /  are  invited.  We  and  you  are  invited. 

You  and  he  are  invited.  We  and  they  are  invited. 

You  and  /  and  he  are  invited.  We  and  you  and  they  are  invited. 

i^e  and  /  are  invited.  You  and  they  are  invited. 

COMPLEMENT 

Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

John  invited  you  and  me.  John  invited  us  and  t/ow. 

John  invited  you  and  Am.  John  invited  us  and  f^em. 

John  invited  you  and  me  and  /lim.  John  invited  us  and  yow  and  them. 

John  invited  ^im  and  me.  John  invited  2/ow  and  them. 

In  the  case  of  personal  pronouns  connected  by  the  conjunctions 
"or'*  or  "nor"  there  is  some  difference  of  usage;  but  you  will  be  safe 
in  following  the  usage  given  above. 

The  reason  for  placing  the  personal  pronouns  in  this  order  is 
that  modesty  and  courtesy  would  lead  the  speaker  to  place  himself 
last,  and  that  the  person  directly  addressed  is  by  courtesy  entitled  to 
first  consideration.  The  misuse  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  this 
respect  is  very  common;  it  will  pay  you  to  master  this  paragraph,  and 
to  apply  it  with  care. 

91.  Certain  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  add  the  suffix 
"self"  (plural,  "selves")  to  form  what  are  called  compound  personal 
pronouns. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns  are: 

Singular  Number  Plural  Number 

First  Person  myself  ourselves 

Second  Person         |  yoSself  yOUTSelveS 

(himself 
herself  themselves 

itself 

Note  that  the  forms  "meself,''  "hisselj"  and  " their sehes,''  which 
you  sometimes  hear,  are  not  recognized  by  good  v^age. 

These  compound  personal  pronouns  have  their  own  person  and 
number;  if  their  gender  is  not  indicated,  they  take  it  from  their  ante- 
cedent. They  may  have  either  nominative  or  objective  case,  but 
never  possessive;  they  are  not  inflected,  but  take  their  case  from 
their  use  in  the  sentence. 
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92.  When  a  compound  personal  pronoun  is  used  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  clause,  it  is  called  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Examples. 

I  hurt  myself. 

You  have  condemned  yourselves. 

He  brought  it  upon  himself. 

A  reflexive  pronoun  is  always  in  the  objective  case,  either  the 
objective  complement  of  a  verb,  or  the  direct  object  of  a  preposition. 
In  the  sentence,  "He  bought  himself  a  book,"  the  complete  expres- 
sion is,  "He  bought  for  himself  a  book,  and  "himself*  is  the  object  of 
the  preposition  "for,"  understood,  not  the  objective  complement  of 
the  verb  "bought." 

93.  When  a  compound  personal  pronoun  is  used  to  direct  special 
attention  to  some  noun  or  pronoun  already  used,  it  is  called  an  em- 
phatic pronoun. 

Examples. 

I  myself  am  hurt.     ("Myself"  adds  only  emphasis  to  "I.") 

I  saw  the  manager  himself. 

We  had  the  story  from  the  people  themselves. 

An  emphatic  pronoun  is  really  used  in  apposition.  It  will  take 
either  the  nominative  or  the  objective  case,  to  agree  with  the  noun 
or  pronoun  to  which  it  is  apposed.  It  can  never  take  the  possessive 
case;  such  a  sentence  as  "It  is  Mary's  herself  s  step,"  would  be  cor- 
rectly written,  "It  is  the  step  of  Mary  herself."  Here,  "herself"  is  in 
the  objective  case  because  it  is  in  apposition  with  "Mary,"  which  is 
the  object  of  the  preposition  "of." 

Remember  that  the  forms  "myself,"  "herself,"  "yourself,"  etc., 
are  not  possessive,  though  they  are  compounded  from  the  possessive 
form  of  the  simple  pronoun. 

Be  careful  to  use  these  compound  pronouns  only  in  the  reflexive 
or  emphatic  sense;  they  are  incorrect  in  any  other  use.  "This  apple 
is  for  you  and  myself*  is  incorrect,  because  "apple"  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  and  "myself"  refers  to  the  speaker;  the  correct  form  is, 
"This  apple  is  for  you  and  me."  You  will  so  frequently  hear  the 
emphatic  pronoun  used  alone  to  express  emphasis,  that  you  will  need 
to  be  constandy  on  your  guard  to  avoid  making  the  same  error 
yourself. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  and  give  after  each  its  antecedent,  person,  number,  case, 
and  use  in  th-e  sentence. 

At  last  the  guests  were  all  gone,  and  the  linkmen  too;  and  the  street, 
crowded  so  long  with  carriages,  was  clear;  and  the  dying  lights  showed  no  one 
in  the  rooms  but  Mr.  Dombcy  and  Mr.  Carker,  who  were  talking  togethei  apart, 
and  Mrs.  Dombey  and  her  mother:  the  former  seated  on  an  ottoman,  the  latter 
reclining  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  maid.  Mr. 
Dombey  having  finished  his  communication  to  Carker,  the  latter  advanced 
obsequiously  to  take  leave. 

*'I  trust,"  he  said,  "that  the  fatigues  of  this  delightful  evening  will  not 
inconvenience    Mrs.    Dombey    tomorrow." 

''Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  advancing,  "has  sufficiently  spaied. 
herself  fatigue  to  relieve  you  from  any  anxiety  of  that  kind.     I  regrei  to  say, 
Mrs.  Dombey,  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  fatigued  yourself  a  little  more 
on  this  occasion." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  supercilious  glance,  that  it  seemed  not  worth 
her  while  to  protract,  and  turned  away  her  eyes  without  speaking. 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "that  you  should  not  have 
thought  it  your  duty — " 

She  looked  at  him  again. 

" — Your  duty,  madam,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "to  have  received  my 
friends  with  a  little  more  deference.  Some  of  those  whom  you  have  been 
pleased  to  slight  tonight  in  a  very  marked  manner,  Mrs.  Dombey,  confer  a 
distinction  upon  you,  I  must  tell  you,  in  any  visit  they  pay  you." 

"Do  you  know  that  there  is  some  one  here?"  she  returned,  now  looking 
at  him  steadily. 

"Nol  Carkerl  I  beg  that  you  do  not.  I  insist  that  you  do  not,"  cried 
Mr.  Dombey,  stopping  that  noiseless  gentleman  in  his  withdrawal.  "Mr. 
Carker,  madam,  as  you  know,  possesses  my  confidence.  He  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  myself  with  the  subject  on  which  I  speak.  I  beg  to  tell  you,  for 
your  information,  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  I  consider  these  wealthy  and  important 
persons  confer  a  distinction  upon  me:"  and  Mr.  Dombey  drew  himself  up,  as 
having  now  rendered  them  of  the  highest  possible  importance. 

"I  ask  you,"  she  repeated,  bending  her  disdainful,  steady  gaze  upon 
him,  "do  you  know  that  there  is  some  one  here,  sir?" — Dickens:  Dombey 
and  Son. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Between  you  and  I,  his  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way. 

2.  The  dog  wagged  it's  tail  when  he  saw  me  coming. 

3.  I  told  the  little  boy  the  top  was  for  himself. 

4.  Some  people  thought  it  was  him,  but  I  couldn't  see 

5.  Why  can't  I  and  you  go  without  him? 

6.  Us  boys  all  work  in  the  same  store. 

7.  He  said  it  was  you.     Me?     It  wasn't  mel 
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8.  Me  and  him  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  the  lesson. 

9.  I  know  it  was  them,  because  I  saw  them. 
10.     John  himself  told  me  it  was  his'n. 

LESSON  IX 

INTERROGATIVE  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS 

94.  A  pronoun  that  is  used  to  ask  a  question  is  called  an  in- 
terrogative pronoun. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  "who,"  "which,"  and  "what." 
Examples.. 

Who  is  this  man? 

Which  book  is  it? 

What  is  his  name? 

"Who"  IS  used  only  of  human  beings,  never  of  animals  or  inani- 
mate objects  unless  they  are  personified.     It  is  declined  thus: 

Singular  Number  Plural  Number 
Nom.  Case          who  who 

Poss.  Case  whose  whose 

Obj    Case  whom  whom 

Note  that  it  changes  its  form  for  case,  but  not  for  number,  person, 
or  gender,  taking  those  from  its  antecedent. 

The  possessive  "whose,"  like  the  possessive  of  nouns,  may  be 
used  as  an  adjective  modifier;  "who"  and  "whom"  cannot  be  so  used. 

In  using  the  interrogative  "who"  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  nominative  and  the  objective  forms.  The  fact  that  the  pronoun 
is  often  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  may  lead  you  to  think  that  it 
should  be  in  the  nominative,  whereas  you  should  as  often  use  the 
objective  form.  The  sentence  ''Who  shall  I  call?"  is  incorrect,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  "I,"  not  "who;"  "who,"  being  the  objective  com- 
plement of  the  verb,  should  take  the  objective  form  "whom,"  and  the 
sentence  should  read,  "Whom  shall  I  call?"  You  are  particularly 
liable  to  fall  into  this  error  in  ordinary  speech,  when  you  frequently 
separate  the  prepositional  object  and  its  preposition,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence "Whom  shall  I  ask  for?"  This  sentence  is  correct  as  written; 
in  more  formal  speech  it  would  be,  "For  whom  shall  I  ask?"  The 
simplest  way  to  make  sure  that  you  are  using  the  correct  form  is  to 
put  the  interrogative  sentence  in  declarative  form. 

"Which"  is  used  of  either  persons  or  things.  It  has  only  one  form, 
but  can  be  used  as  singular  and  plural,  nominative  and  objective;  it 
has  no  possessive. 
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"Which"  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  modifier;  as,  "Which  book 
is  it?"  (Nominative,  agreeing  with  the  predicate  noun  "book"); 
"Which  one  did  he  give  you?"  (Objective,  agreeing  with  the  ob- 
jective complement  "one.") 

"What"  is  used  only  of  things.  It  has  only  one  form,  but  can 
be  used  as  singular  and  plural,  nominative  and  objective;  it  has  no 
possessive. 

"What"  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  modifier;  as,  "What  time 
is  it?"  (Nominative,  agreeing  with  the  predicate  noun  "time"); 
"What  one  do  you  want?"  (Objective,  agreeing  with  the  objective 
complement  "one.") 

Note  that  ''whaf^  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interjection  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  you  to  mistake  it  for  an  interrogative  frojioun;  as, 
''What!  have  you  lost  itf"     (Interjection);  ''What  have  you  lostf" 
{Interrogative  fronoun.) 

95.  A  pronoun  which  joins  the  clause  in  which  it  stands  to  its 
antecedent  is  called  a  relative  pronoun. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  "who,"  "which,"  "what,"  and  "that." 

Exa7nples. 

The  man  who  got  the  position  seemed  to  need  it.  ("Who"  refers  to 
"man,"  and  joins  to  it  the  clause  "who  got  the  position,"  which  is  an  adjective 
clause  modifying  "man.") 

He  came  for  the  money  which  I  promised  him. 

What  I  have  done  cannot  b*>  undone. 

Here  is  the  house  that  I  meant. 

Note  that  a  relative  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a  pronoun,  because 
it  always  refers  to  an  antecedent,  and  of  a  conjunction,  because  it  joins 
clauses.  You  can  easily  distinguish  the  relative  pronoun  from  the 
mere  conjunction,  both  by  learning  the  few  forms  of  the  relative,  and 
by  determining  whether  the  word  in  question  has  an  antecedent. 

"Who"  is  used  only  of  human  beings;  "which"  is  used  only  of 
things;  "that"  is  used  of  either  persons  or  things. 

"What"  refers  always  to  an  unexpressed  antecedent,  which  is 
usually  an  idea;  or,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  its  own  antecedent, 
since  it  can  be  resolved  into  "that  which."  In  the  sentence  "What 
I  have  done  cannot  be  undone,"  the  antecedent  of  "what"  is  an  in- 
definite something,  perhaps  a  long  series  of  actions.  "What"  is  the 
objective   complement   after   "have   done,"   and   the   noun   clause, 
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"what  I  have  done,"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "cannot*  be  undone." 
If  we  resolve  the  relative  into  its  parts,  and  write  the  sentence  "That 
which  I  have  done  cannot  be  undone,"  "which"  is  the  objective 
complement  of  the  verb  "have  done,"  and  "that"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "cannot  be  undone." 

"Who"  and  "which"  are  declined  as  follows: 

Singular  and  Plural  Singular  and  Plural 
Nona.  Case         who  which 

Poss.  Case         whose  whose 

Obj.  Case  whom  which 

The  possessive  "whose"  does  not  really  belong  to  "which,"  but 
it  is  coming  into  pretty  general  use  to  avoid  the  awkward  possessive 
phrase  "of  which." 

"What"  and  "that"  cannot  be  declined.  "What"  is  always 
singular,  "that"  is  either  singular  or  plural,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  antecedent;  both  may  be  used  in  the  nominative  or  the 
objective  case. 

"Who"  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  "that"  either 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  according  to  the  gender  of  its  ante- 
cedent; "which"  and  "what"  are  always  neuter. 

96.  A  relative  pronoun  takes  its  number  and  person  from  its 
antecedent;  its  case  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

Examples. 

The  man  whose  place  I  am  taking  is  sick.  (Third  person,  singular  number, 
because  its  antecedent  is  "man;"  possessive  case,  because  it  modifies  the  noun 
"place.") 

He  came  for  the  money  which  I  promised  him.  (Third  person,  singular 
number,  because  its  antecedent  is  "money;"  objective  case,  because  it  is  the 
objective  complement  of  the  verb  "promised.") 

It  was  I  that  he  saw.  (First  person,  singular  number,  because  its  ante- 
cedent is  "I;"  objective  case,  because  it  is  the  objective  complement  of  the 
verb  "saw.") 

Note,  and  avoid,  these  careless  uses  of  the  relative  pronouns: 

Example. 

A  man  behind  a  desk,  and  who  was  the  cashier,  gave  me  a  receipt. 


*"Cannot"  may  be  either  one  or  two  words.  When  it  is  one  word,  as  here,  it  is 
considered  a  simple  verb;  when  it  is  written  as  two  words  ("can  not"),  "can"  is  considered 
a  verb,  and  "not"  an  adverb  modifying?  it.  The  "not"  is  written  separately  chiefly  to 
emphasize  it.     "Can"  is  the  only  verb  which  is  thus  compounded  with  a  negative  adverb. 
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"And  who"  implies  that  the  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
relative  clauses  which  are  introduced  by  other  "who's,"  and  which 
modify  "man."  Since,  however,  this  sentence  contains  only  one 
relative  clause,  and  since  the  relative  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a  con- 
junction, the  use  of  "and"  is  unnecessary  and  incorrect.  "And" 
v/ould  be  correct  if  the  sentence  read,  "A  man,  who  sat  behind  a 
desk,  and  who  was  the  cashier,  gave  me  a  receipt;"  here,  "and" 
connects  "who"  and  "who." 

Examples. 

He  spoiled  the  job,  which  I  expected  him  to  do. 

I  asked  him  to  begin  tomorrow,  which  he  said  he  would. 

In  the  first  example  the  antecedent  of  "which"  is  the  clause 
"he  spoiled  the  job;"  in  the  second  example  it  is  the  phrase  "to  begin 
tomorrow  "  Since  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  can  properly 
be  only  a  single  noun  or  pronoun,  this  use  of  the  relative  is  incorrect. 
You  will  find  the  relative  so  used  by  some  very  good  writers,  but  you 
will  do  well  to  avoid  following  their  example.  These  sentences  should 
read:  "He  spoiled  the  job,  as  I  expected  him  to  do;"  "I  asked  him  to 
begin  tomorrow,  and  he  said  he  would."  Remember,  however,  that 
the  antecedent  of  "what"  may  properly  be  a  phrase  or  a  clause, 
unexpressed;  as,  "What  he  wanted  I  do  not  know." 

Example. 

That  money  that  I  collected  belongs  to  me. 

The  first  "that"  is  an  adjective  modifying  "money;"  the  second 
"that"  is  a  relative  pronoun  referring  to  "money,"  and  used  as  the 
objective  complement  of  the  verb  "collected."  To  avoid  confusion 
you  should  never  use  the  relative  pronoun  "that"  when  its  antecedent 
is  modified  by  "that."  This  sentence  should  be  written:  "That 
money  which  I  collected  belongs  to  me." 

Example. 

The  lightning  killed  the  men  and  horses  who  were  under  the  tree. 

"Who"  refers  here  to  both  "men"  and  "horses."  Since,  however, 
"who"  can  properly  refer  to  human  beings  only,  the  coupling  of 
"men"  and  "horses"  in  thought  does  not  make  this  use  of  "who" 
correct.  The  relative  pronoun  "that"  may  refer  to  either  persons 
or  things,  and  it  should  be  used  here;  as,  "The  lightning  killed  the 
men  and  horses  that  were  under  the  tree." 
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97.  The  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Examples. 

He  is  the  one  [whom]  I  met  yesterday. 
Where  is  the  money  [that]  I  gave  you? 

Note  that  in  either  example  the  relative  'pronoun,  if  present,  would 
be  the  objective  complement  of  the  predicate  verb  of  the  relative  clause, 
and  that  the  nearness  of  its  antecedent  makes  its  presence  unnecessary 
to  the  sense.  The  chief  reason  for  omitting  the  relative  in  this  construc- 
tion is  to  make  the  sentence  read  more  smoothly. 

98.  The  relative  pronouns  "who,"  "which,"  and  "what"  add 
certain  suffixes  to  form  what  are  called  compound  relative  p'onouns. 

The  compound  relative  pronouns  are:  whoever y  whosoever,  which" 
ever,  whichsoever,  whatever,  whatsoever. 

Examples. 

Whoever  will  may  come. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 

These  compound  relative  pronouns  have  no  expressed  antece- 
dent, and  refer  to  no  definite  person  or  thing,  but  otherwise  they 
are  used  like  simple  relatives. 

"Who,"  in  these  compounds,  is  declined  regularly. 

Singidar  and  Plural  Singular  and  Plural 
Nom.  Case        whoever  whosoever 

Poss.  Case        whosever  whosesoever 

Obj.    Case        whomever  whomsoever 

"Which"  and  "what,"  in  these  compounds  are  not  declined. 

99.  Relative  clauses  are  set  off  by  commas  or  semicolons,  or 
left  unpunctuated,  according  to  their  length,  the  proximity  of  pro- 
noun and  antecedent,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  interrupt  the 
principal  thought. 

Examples. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Dombey  produced  a  list  of  sundry  eastern  magnates 
who  were  to  be  bidden  to  this  feast  on  his  behalf;  to  which  Mrs.  Skewton, 
acting  for  her  dearest  child,  who  was  haughtily  careless  on  the  subject,  sub- 
joined a  western  list;  and  a  variety  of  moths  of  various  degrees  and  ages,  who 
had,  at  various  times,  fluttered  round  the  light  of  her  fair  daughter. — Dickens: 
Dombey  and  Son. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  separately  the  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

2,  Give  the  number  and  case  of  the  interrogative  pronouns. 
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3.  Give  the  antecedent,  number,  gender,  and  case  of  the  rela- 
tive pronouns,  and  tell  what  clause  each  introduces. 

" .  .  .  I  must  entreat  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  for  sufficient 
reasons  that  I  have,  to  be  cautious  in  your  demonstrations  of  regard  for  Miss 
Dombey." 

"Cautious!     What   do  you  mean?" 

"To  be  careful  how  you  exhibit  too  much  affection  for  that  young  lady." 

"Too  much  affection,  sir!"  said  Edith,  knitting  her  broad  brow  and  rising. 
"Who  judges  my  affection,  or  measures  it  out?     You?" 

"It  is  not  I  who  do  so."     He  was,  or  feigned  to  be,  perplexed. 

"Who  then?" 

"Can  you  not  guess  who  then?" 

"I  do  not  choose  to  guess,"  she  answered. 

The  hope  that  had  fluttered  within  her,  when  the  promise  of  her  new 
home  dawned,  was  quite  gone  from  the  heart  of  Florence  now.  That  home 
was  nearly  two  years  old;  and  even  the  patient  trust  that  was  in  her  could  not 
survive  the  daily  blight  of  such  experience.  If  she  had  any  lingering  fancy 
in  the  nature  of  hope  left,  that  Edith  and  her  father  might  be  happier  together 
in  some  distant  time,  she  had  none,  now,  that  her  father  would  ever  love  her. 
The  little  interval  in  which  she  had  imagined  that  she  saw  some  small  relenting 
in  him  was  forgotten  in  the  long  remembrance  of  his  coldness  since  and  before, 
or  only  remembered  as  a  sorrowful  delusion. 

Florence  loved  him  still,  but  by  degrees  had  come  to  love  him  rather  as 
some  dear  one  who  had  been,  or  who  might  have  been,  than  as  the  hard  reality 
before  her  eyes.  Something  of  the  softened  sadness  with  which  she  loved  the 
memory  of  little  Paul,  or  her  mother,  seemed  to  enter  now  into  her  thoughts 
of  him,  and  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  a  dear  remembrance.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  was  dead  to  her,  and  that  partly  for  this  reason,  partly  for  his  share  in 
those  old  objects  of  her  affection,  and  partly  for  the  long  association  of  him 
with  the  hopes  that  were  withered  and  tendernesses  he  had  frozen,  she  could  not 
have  told;  but  the  father  whom  she  loved  began  to  be  a  vague  and  dreamy  idea 
to  her;  hardly  more  substantially  connected  with  her  real  life  than  the  image 
she  would  sometimes  conjure  up  of  her  dear  brother  yet  alive,  and  growing 
to  be  a  man,  who  would  protect  and  cherish  her. — Dickens:    Dombey  and  Son, 

Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Tell  me  who  you  saw  there. 

2.  It  was  the  same  man  which  I  met  before. 

3.  Mr.  Jones,  the  prominent  banker,  and  who  fell  on  the  ice  yesterday, 
is  still  confined  to  the  house. 

4.  Whom  shall  I  say  you  are? 

5.  As  he  seemed  to  understand  bookkeeping  I  advised  him  to  see  you, 
which  he  said  he  would. 

6.  For  that  position  you  need  a  man  who  you  can  trust. 

7.  Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to? 

8.  It  was  that  account  that  I  referred  ta 
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9.     He  has  a  collie  who  seems  to  understand  everything  he  says.     (Cor- 
rect, and  supply  the  omitted  relative.) 

10.     He  is  the  man  I  told  you  about.     (Supply  the  omitted  relative.) 

SEND  TO  THE  SCHOOL  YOUR  EXERCISES  FOR  LESSONS  VII,  VIII. 
AND  IX. 

LESSON  X 

DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS 

100.  A  pronoun  that  is  used  to  point  out  some  particular  person 
or  thing  is  called  a  demonstrative  yronoun. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  "this"  (plural,  "these")  and 
"that"  (plural,  "those"). 

Exam'ples. 

This  is  the  place  I  meant. 

These  are  the  accounts  I  have  entered. 

That  is  the  man  I  was  talking  to. 

Those  are  the  letters  I  received  from  him. 

"This"  and  "these"  refer  to  nearer  persons  or  things;  "that" 
and  "those"  to  persons  and  things  more  distant. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  take  their  gender  from  their  ante- 
cedent, their  case  from  their  use  in  the  sentence.  They  are  not 
inflected  for  case,  but  use  the  same  form  for  nominative  or  objective; 
they  have  no  possessive. 

Note  that  the  demonstrative  pronouns  have  no  plural  form  "them," 
either  in  the  nominative  or  the  objective.  "Them"  is,  however,  fre- 
quently borrowed  from  the  personal  pronouns  by  careless  speakers,  and 
made  to  serve  in  both  cases,  as  a  form  of  "those;"  as,  "Them  are  the 
very  bills  I  paid  him;"  "I  paid  more  for  these  apples  than  for  them." 
These  sentences  should  read,  "These  (or,  "Those)  are  the  very  bills  I 
paid  him;"  "I  paid  more  for  these  apples  than  for  those."  Avoid  this 
use  of  "them"  for  "these"  and  "those;"  it  is  inexcusable. 

101.  "This,"  "these,"  "that,"  and  "those,"  when  used  as 
modifiers,  are  adjectives,  not  pronouns. 

Exam'ples. 

Demonstrative  Pronoun  Adjective 

This  is  my  book.  This  book  is  mine. 

Those  are  my  customers.  Those  customers  are  mine. 

102.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  have  for  its  antecedent 
a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 
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Examples. 

These  eggs  are  fresher  than  those  you  are  looking  at.  (Antecedent: 
"eggs.") 

To  be  a  good  business  man,  that  is  my  ambition.  (Antecedent:  the  phrase 
"to  be  a  good  business  man.") 

What  shall  I  ask  for  it?  this  is  my  problem.  (Antecedent:  the  clause 
''what  shall  I  ask  for  it?") 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  in  this  construction  both 
to  avoid  the  awkward  repetition  of  their  antecedents,  and  to  add 
emphasis  to  the  expression  of  the  thought  referred  to  by  the  pronoun. 

Do  not  confuse  this  use  of  the  demonstrative  with  the  con- 
junctive force  of  the  relative.  In  the  sentence  "Wliat  shall  I  ask  for 
it?  this  is  my  problem",  "this"  does  not  connect  the  two  clauses; 
"what  shall  I  ask  for  it"  is  a  noun  clause  in  apposition  with  "this." 

103.  A  pronoun  that  does  not  point  out  any  particular  person 
or  thing  is  called  an  indefinite  pronoun. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  all,  any,  aught,  both,  certain,  each, 

either,  few,  many,  naught,  neither,  none,  one,  other,  several,  some, 

sundry;  and  various  compounds,  as,  any  body,  any  one,  each  one, 

every  one,  some  body,  some  one,  etc. 

Examples. 

One  never  knows  what  may  happen. 
Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 
Any  body  could  do  the  same. 
I  heard  some  body  say  so. 

The  majority  of  these  words  are  used  both  as  pronouns  and  as 
adjectives.  When  used  as  adjective  modifiers  they  are  called  adjec- 
tives, and  lose  their  indefinite  meaning. 

All  the  indefinite  pronouns  may  be  used  in  either  the  nominative 
or  the  objective  case,  without  declension.  "One"  and  "other"  have 
the  plurals  "ones"  and  "others;"  the  others  have  only  the  one  form, 
though  some  of  them  are  used  in  both  singular  and  plural.  "One" 
and  its  compounds,  "any  body"  and  other  compounds  with  "body," 
"another,"  "either,"  "neither,"  and  "other,"  have  the  possessive 
singular  in  "  's"  ("one's,"  etc.);  "ones,"  and  "others,"  the  possessive 
plural  in  "  '  "  ("ones'  ");  the  others  have  no  possessive. 

104.  Many  of  the  indefinite  pronouns  have  idiomatic  uses  pe- 
culiar to  themselves. 

"Any,"  although  you  might  consider  it  singular  in  meaning, 
may  properly  be  used  in  the  plural. 
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Examples. 

Is  there  any  money  in  the  business? 
Are  there  any  whom  you  have  forgotten? 

"All"  and  "both"  may  either  be  followed  by  a  prepositional 
phrase,  introduced  by  "of,"  limiting  their  indefiniteness,  or  may  them- 
selves be  used  as  adjective  modifiers  of  a  noun. 

Examples. 

All  of  the  eggs  were  bad.  "  All  the  eggs  were  bad. 

Both  of  the  men  were  hurt.  Both  the  men  were  hurt. 

The  meaning  in  these  two  sentences  is  the  same,  but  in  the  first 
two  examples  the  indefinite  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  other  two  it  is  a  modifier  of  the 
subject. 

"Either"  and  "neither"  should  never  be  used  of  more  than  two 
persons  or  things. 

Examples. 

Either  may  be  my  book. 
Neither  is,  however. 

You  should  not  say,  "Either  of  the  three  may  be  my  book," 
but,  "Any  of  the  three,  etc. ;"  nor,  "Neither  of  the  three  is,  however," 
but,  "None  of  the  three,  etc." 

When  "many,"  followed  by  the  article  "a,"  is  used  as  an  adjective, 
the  two  words  are  considered  as  one  adjective. 

Examples. 

Many  a  man  has  failed  in  business. 

I  have  told  you  many  a  time  to  be  more  careful. 

"None,"  though  apparently  a  singular,  may  properly  be  used  in 
the  plural. 

Examples. 

Is  there  a  good  stenographer  among  them?     There  is  none. 
Were  there  any  women  in  the  crowd?     There  were  none. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs;  give  the  number,  case,  and  use  of  each,  and 
the  antecedents  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

He  found  that  learned  gentleman  sitting  at  breakfast,  with  the  three 
little  boys  before  noticed,  and  two  others  who  had  turned  up  by  some  lucky 
chance  since  the  interview  of  the  previous  day,  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  opposite 
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Beat.  Mr.  Squeers  had  before  him  a  small  measure  of  coffee,  a  plate  of  hot  toast, 
and  a  cold  round  of  beef;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  intent  on  preparing  break- 
fast for  the  little  boys. 

"This  is  two  penn'orth  of  milk,  is  it,  waiter?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  looking 
down  into  a  large  blue  mug,  and  slanting  it  gently,  so  as  to  get  an  accurate  view 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  it. 

"That's  twopenn'orth,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"What  a  rare  article  milk  is,  to  be  sure,  in  LondonI"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
with  a  sigh.     "Just  fill  that  mug  up  with  lukewarm  water,  William,  will  you?'* 

"To  the  very  top,  sir?"  inquired  the  waiter.  "Why,  the  milk  will  be 
drowned." 

"Never  you  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers.  "Serve  it  right  for  being 
so  dear.     You  ordered  that  thick  bread  and  butter  for  three,  did  you?" 

"Coming  directly,  sir." 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled  by  these  very  economical  arrange- 
meilts;  but  he  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  them,  for  the  little  boys  had  to  be 
got  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  their  boxes  had  to  be  brought  out  and  put 
in,  and  Mr.  Squeers'  was  to  be  seen  carefully  deposited  in  the  boot,  and  all 
these  offices  were  in  his  department.  ...  At  this  moment 
Nicholas  felt  somebody  pulling  softly  at  his  leg.  He  looked  down,  and  there 
stood  Newman  Noggs,  who  pushed  up  into  his  hand  a  dirty  letter. 

"What's   this?"   inquired   Nicholas. 

".      .      .     Take  it.     Read  it.     Nobody  knows.     That's  all." 
***** 

".  .  .  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  is  my  name,  and  I'm  very  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  it.  These  are  some  of  my  boys,  sir;  that's  one  of  my  assist- 
ants, sir — Mr.  Nickleby,  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  good  scholar,  mathematical, 
classical,  and  commercial.  We  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  our  shop.  All 
manner  of  learning  my  boys  take  down,  sir;  the  expense  is  never  thought  of; 
and  they  get  paternal  treatment  and  washing  in." — Dickens:  Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

2.     The  firm  to  which  you  wrote  in  Lesson  VI  has  accepted  your 

application.     Write  the  letter  which  you  received. 

LESSON  XI 

ADJECTIVES 

105.  An  adjective  that  attributes  some  quality  to  the  noun  that 

it  modifies  is  called  a  qualifying  adjective. 

Examples. 

A  wise  man.     A  good  business.     A  large  store.     A  bad  egg. 

106.  When  several  adjectives  of  the  same  value  are  used  to 

modify  the  same  noun,  they  are  separated  by  commas. 

Examples. 

This  small,  slight,  patient  figure,  neatly  dressed  in  homely  stuffs,  and 
indicating  nothing  but  the  dull,  household  virtues,  etc. 
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The  articles,  and  demonstrative  pronouns  used  as  adjectives, 
are  not  separated  from  other  adjectives  by  commas.  When  the  con- 
junction is  used  between  the  last  two  adjectives,  commas  are  used 
according  to  the  rule;  as,  "  'To  think  that  she,  so  young,  so  good,  and 
beautiful,'  said  Walter,  etc." 

107.  An  adjective  that  limits  the  number  of  the  noun  that  it 
modifies  is  called  a  numeral  adjective. 

Examples. 

Three  days.     Ten  dollars.     The  first  case.     The  thirtieth  day. 

The  numerals  one,  two,  three,  ten,  fifty,  hundred,  etc.,  which  tell 
how  many,  are  called  the  cardinals;  the  numerals  first,  second,  third, 
tenth,  fiftieth,  hundredth,  etc.,  which  tell  position  in  a  scries,  are  called 
the  ordinals.  The  ordinals,  except  "first"  and  "second,"  when  used 
in  fractions,  have  the  construction  and  inflection  of  nouns;  as,  ^'Two- 
thirds  of  those  accounts  are  bad." 

108.  A  pronoun  which  is  used  as  an  adjective  is  called  a  pro- 
nominal adjective. 

The  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  regularly 
used  as  pronominal  adjectives. 

Examples. 

My  book  is  here.  Your  lesson  is  not  learned.  (Personal  pronouns  used 
as  adjectives.) 

Which  book  do  you  mean?  What  man  was  that?  (Interrogative  pro- 
nouns  used   as  adjectives.) 

The  man  whose  place  I  am  taking  is  sick.  A  business  house  whose  ways 
are  dishonest  cannot  prosper  long.     (Relative  pronouns  used  as  adjectives.) 

This  man  has  my  place.  I  prefer  those  apples.  (Demonstrative  pro- 
nouns used  as  adjectives.) 

Such  terms  cannot  be  accepted.  Many  a  man  has  failed  through  dis- 
honesty.    (Indefinite  pronouns  used  as  adjectives.) 

The  second  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  have 
special  uses.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  ''The  place  is  yours,"  the  pos- 
sessive form  "yours"  is  equivalent  to  the  pronoun  "your"  used  as  an 
adjective  and  the  noun  "place"  understood;  "yours,"  having  the  force 
of  an  adjective,  becomes  the  predicate  complement  of  "is." 

The  relative  form  "who"  cannot  be  used  as  an  adjective. 

109.  With  the  exception  of  "this"  and  "that"  (plurals,  "these," 
"those"),  adjectives  in  English  have  no  inflection  for  gender,  number, 
or  case.    Most  adjectives,  however,  have  an  inflection  to  distinguish 
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degrees  of  the  quality  or  quantity  indicated.     This  is  called  the  com^ 
farison  of  adjectives. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison:  the  fositive.  which  is 
the  simple  form  of  the  adjective;  the  comparative ,  which  denotes  a 
difference  between  two  persons  or  things;  and  the  superlative,  which 
denotes  both  a  difference  among  three  or  more  persons  or  things,  and 
also  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  the  quality  or  quantity  indicated. 
Examples. 


ositive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

light 

lighter 

lightest 

good 

better 

best 

many 

more 

most 

110.  Adjectives  are  regularly  compared  by  adding  to  the 
positive  form  the  ending  "er"  to  form  the  comparative,  and  the  ending 
"est"  to  form  the  superlative. 

Examples. 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

light 

lighter 

lightest 

hot 

hotter 

hottest 

white 

whiter 

whitest 

big 

bigger 

biggest 

Note  that,  according  to  the  rides  of  spelling,  some  adjectives  double 
the  Unol  consonant  before  adding  the  endings,  and  others  drop  the 
final  ''er 

Many  adjectives,  especially  those  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
regularly  form  the  comparative  degree  by  prefixing  "more"  or  "less" 
to  the  positive,  and  the  superlative  by  prefixing  "most"  or  "least." 
Examples. 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

beautiful 

more  beautiful 

most  beautiful 

splendid 

more  splendid 

most  splendid 

This  form  of  comparison  is  used  to  secure  euphony,  since  such 
words  as  "beautifuller"  and  "splendidest"  would  be  very  awkward. 
For  the  same  reason  some  adjectives  which  are  usually  inflected  with 
"er"  and  "est,"  sometimes  inflect  with  "more,"  "less,"  etc.;  as, 
"dearer"  or  "more  dear." 

A  few  adjectives,  which  are  very  commonly  used,  are  irregular 
in  their  comparison,  and  must  be  learned.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant follow: 
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r^ositive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

bad,  ill,  evil 

worse 

worst 

good 

better 

best 

little 

less 

least 

much 

more 

most 

many 

more 

most 

late 

later,  latter 

latest,  last 

far 

farther 

farthest 

near 

nearer 

nearest,  next 

old 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

(forth,  adv.) 

further 

furthest 

fore 

former 

foremost,  first 

hind 

hinder 

hindmost 

(in,  adv.) 

inner 

inmost,  innermost 

(out,  adv.) 

outer 

outmost,  outermost 

utter 

utmost,  uttermost 

(neath,  prep.) 

nether 

nethermost 

up 

upper 

upmost,  uppermost 

nigh 

nigher 

nighest,  next 

(top,  noun) 

topmost 

Note  that  several  of  these  adjectives  have  no  positive  form,  and 
that  the  last  in  the  list  has  only  the  superlative. 

The  forms  "older"  and  "oldest"  are  used  of  both  persons  and 
things;  "elder"  and  "eldest"  of  persons  only. 

111.  The  articles,  "a,"  "an,"  and  "the,"  have  special  idiomatic 
uses. 

When  two  or  more  nouns  are  used  together  to  denote  the  same 
person  or  thing,  only  one  article  is  used;  but  when  the  nouns  denote 
different  persons  or  things,  the  article  must  be  repeated  before  each 
noun. 


Examples. 

Nouns  Denote  the  Same  Person 
The  owner  and  manager  of  the  store 

is  opposed  to  the  change. 
He  is  a  father  and  grandfather. 


Nouns  Denote  Different  Persons 
The  owner  and  the  manager  of  the  store 

are  opposed  to  the  change. 
A  man  and  a  woman   applied   for  the 

position. 


When  two  or  more  nouns  are  compared,  the  article  is  repeated 
only  if  the  nouns  denote  different  persons  or  things. 


Examples. 

Nouns  Denote  the  Same  Person 
He  is  a  better  clerk  than  bookkeeper. 
The  book  is  more  amusing  than  in- 
structive. 


Nouns  Denote  DiflPerent  Persons 
He  is  a  better  clerk  than  a  bookkeeper. 
A  novel  is  more  amusing  than  a  text- 
book. 
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When  a  singular  noun  is  modified  by  several  adjectives,  the  use 
of  a  single  article  denotes  a  single  object  only. 

Examples. 

Denotes  One  Object  Denotes  Two  or  More  Objects 

A  short  and  fat  man.  A  short  and  a  fat  man. 

The  wise,  good,  and  great  men.  The  wise,  the  good,  and  the  great  men. 

"Honorable"  and  "reverend,"  when  used  with  the  names  of 
persons,  should  always  be  preceded  by  the  article  "the." 

Examples. 

Correct  Use  Incorrect  Use 

The  Honorable  John  Smith  was  Honorable  Smith  was 

elected.  elected. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones  asked  Reverend  Jones  asked 

for  you.  for  you. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  separately  the  qualifying,  numeral,  and  pronominal 
adjectives  in  the  following  paragraph;  give  their  degree  and  use; 
and  compare  the  first  ten  that  are  capable  of  comparison. 

Miss  Tox's  dress,  though  perfectly  genteel  and  good,  had  a  certain  char- 
acter of  angularity  and  scantiness.  She  was  accustomed  to  wear  odd  weedy 
little  flowers  in  her  bonnets  and  caps.  Strange  grasses  were  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  her  hair;  and  it  was  observed  by  the  curious,  of  all  her  collars,  frills, 
tuckers,  wristbands,  and  other  gossamer  articles — indeed,  of  everything  she 
wore  that  had  two  ends  to  it  intended  to  unite — that  the  two  ends  were  never 
on  good  terms,  and  wouldn't  quite  meet  without  a  struggle.  She  had  furry 
articles  for  winter  wear,  as  tippets,  boas,  and  muffs,  which  stood  up  on  end  in 
a  rampant  manner,  and  were  not  at  all  sleek.  She  was  much  given  to  the 
carrying  about  of  small  bags  with  snaps  to  them,  that  went  off  like  little  pistols 
when  they  were  shut  up;  and,  when  full  dressed,  she  wore  round  her  neck  the 
barrenest  of  lockets,  representing  a  fishy  old  eye,  with  no  approach  to  specula- 
tion in  it.  These  and  other  appearances  of  a  similar  nature  had  served  to 
propagate  the  opinion,  that  Miss  Tox  was  a  lady  of  what  is  called  a  limited 
independence,  which  she  turned  to  the  best  account.  Possibly  her  mincing 
gait  encouraged  the  belief,  and  suggested  that  her  clipping  a  step  of  ordinary 
compass  into  two  or  three  originated  in  her  habit  of  making  the  most  of  every- 
thing.— Dickens:     Dombey  and  Son. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Of  the  two,  he  is  the  best. 

2.  Those  kind  of  men  never  seem  to  amount  to  anything. 

3.  Why  didn't  you  bring  me  them  boxes? 

4.  I  had  the  awfulest  time  you  ever  heard  of.  J 

5.  It  is  my  wish  to  be  a  honest  man. 

6.  I  don't  know  which  was  splendider,  his  life  or  his  death. 
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7.  The  book  and  package  lay  on  his  desk. 

8.  He  showed  me  both  a  red  and  blue  pencil. 

9.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  more  livelier. 

10.     He  was  just  a  poor  tired  good-for-nothing  tramp. 

LESSON  XII 

VERBS:     VOICE  AND  MODE 

1 12.  Verbs  give  form  and  definiteness  to  our  speech.  A  baby 
just  learning  to  talk  uses  chiefly  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  leaves  us 
to  guess  at  his  full  meaning;  thus,  if  he  says  "Pussy!"  we  can  only 
guess  v^hether  he  means  to  say,  "I  like  pussy;"  "I  want  pussy;" 
"Pussy  scratched  me;"  etc. 

Verbs  have  their  inflections,  as  do  nouns,  pronouns,  and  ad- 
jectives; they  have  some  properties  in  common  with  these  parts  of 
speech,  but  they  have  more  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  Verbs 
are,  perhaps,  the  hardest  part  of  speech  to  master,  but  you  must 
understand  them  thoroughly  if  you  wish  to  use  the  language  correctly. 

113.  A  verb  which  requires  an  object  to  complete  its  action  is 
called  a  transitive  verb. 

Examples. 

John  struck  William. 
•  The  cashier  paid  the  bill. 
I  asked  the  question. 

114.  A  verb  which  does  not  require  an  object  to  complete  its 
action  is  called  an  intransitive  verb. 

Examples. 

The  boy  sat  on  the  bench. 

Your  umbrella  stands  in  the  corner. 

Your  stenographer  turites  rapidly. 

Most  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively;  as, 
''He  sang  a  popular  song."  "She  sang  sweetly."  Some  verbs, 
however,  such  as  "lie,"  "fall,"  etc.,  can  be  properly  used  only  in  an 
intransitive  sense;  as,  "He  falls  down."  "Down"  is  not  the  object 
of  the  verb,  but  an  adverb  modifying  it. 

115.  The  properties  of  a  verb  are  called  voice,  mode^,  tense, 
person,  and  number. 

Person  and  number  correspond  to  similar  properties  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  adjectives;  the  other  properties  are  peculiar  to  the  verb. 

*This  word  is  spelled  either  "mode"  or  "mood." 
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1 16.  When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  represented  as  acting,  the 

verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  active  voice. 

Examples. 

John  struck  William. 
The  man  bought  a  book. 
He  took  the  position. 

Note  that  ^'William/*  "book"  and  '^position,"  are  the  objective 
complements  of  their  respective  verbs,  and  that  the  verbs  are  transitive, 
requiring  an  object  to  complete  their  action, 

1 17.  When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  represented  as  acted  upon, 

the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice. 

Examples. 

William  was  struck  by  John. 
A  book  was  bought  by  the  man. 
The  position  was  taken  by  him. 

Note  that  "William,"  "book"  and  "position,"  which  were  ob- 
jective  complements  when  the  verbs  were  in  the  active  voice,  are  subjects 
now  that  the  verbs  are  in  the  passive  voice.  The  verbs  are  still  transitive, 
though  the  "object"  of  the  action  is  now  the  "subject"  of  the  sentence. 

Intransitive  verbs  have  no  passive  voice. 

1 18.  The  manner  in  which  a  verb  expresses  a  thought  about  its 

subject  is  called  its  mode. 

Examples. 

I  cee  you. 

If  I  see  him,  I  will  tell  him. 

See  what  he  wants. 

I  asked  him  to  see  you. 

Seeing  her  at  the  window,  he  came  in. 

1 19.  When  a  verb  makes  a  positive  statement  about  its  subject, 

or  asks  a  direct  question,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  indicative  mode. 

Examples. 

I  see  you. 

The  boy  is  my  brother. 

What  will  you  do  about  it? 

120.  When  a  verb  expresses  a  wish,  a  possibility,  or  a  statement 
contrary  to  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  subjunctive  mode. 

Examples. 

God  bless  our  home.     (A  wish.) 

If  I  see  him  in  time,  I  will  tell  him.     (A  possibility.) 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  do  it.  (A  statement  contrary  to  fact:  "I" 
cannot  possibly  be  "you.") 
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The  subjunctive  mode  requires  careful  study.  It  is  capable 
of  many  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  which  you  will  learn  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  as  you  master  the  different  verbal  forms. 

121.  When  a  verb  expresses  a  command  or  an  entreaty  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  imperative  mode. 

Examples. 

See  what  he  wants.     (A  command.) 
Save  me  I     I  am  sinking.     (An  entreaty.) 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  subject  of  such  a  verb  is  "you," 
usually  understood,  except  when  it  may  be  desired  to  make  it  more 
emphatic.     (See  IflO.) 

122.  When  a  verb  expresses  action  or  condition,  without  re- 
striction as  to  number  or  person,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  infinitive  mode. 

Examples. 

I  asked  him  to  see  you. 

Seeing  her  at  the  window,  he  came  in. 

Some  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode  have  a  subject,  but  they  cannot 
be  used  as  predicates,  to  form  a  sentence.  In  the  first  example, 
"him"  (objective  case)  is  the  subject  of  "to  see,"  but  "him  to  see" 
does  not  express  a  complete  thought.  In  the  second  example,  "see- 
ing" is  used  adjectively  to  modify  "he;"  "seeing  her  at  the  window" 
does  not  express  a  complete  thought. 

Verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode  may  be  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives 
without  losing  their  verbal  force;  they  are  also  used  in  the  formation 
of  the  tenses,  as  explained  later. 

123.  A  word  which  has  the  force  of  both  a  noun  and  a  verb  is 
called  an  infinitive.  It  has  the  force  of  a  noun  in  that  it  is  used  to 
name  an  action  or  a  state;  of  a  verb  in  that  it  is  used  to  express  action 
or  state. 

Examples. 

I  want  to  see.  ("To  see"  names  the  action  which  "I  want"  to  perform. 
"To  see"  is  the  objective  complement  of  "want.") 

I  asked  him  to  see  you.  ("To  see"  expresses  the  action  that  is  "asked" 
of  "him."     "Him  to  see"  is  the  objective  complement  of  "asked.") 

I  saw  John  hit  him.  ("Hit"  has  "John"  (objective  case)  for  its  subject, 
"him"  for  its  objective  complement.) 

The  infinitive  is  usually  introduced  by  the  preposition  "to;" 
it  may,  however,  be  used  without  the  preposition,  as  in  the  third 
example. 
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Because  of  its  noun  force  the  infinitive  may  be  used  as  the  sub- 
ject or  object  of  a  predicate  verb;  because  of  its  verbal  force  it  may 
have  an  objective  or  predi'cate  complement,  and  adverbial  modifiers. 

Examples. 

To  go  now  means  to  lose  all.  (The'adverb  "now"  modifies  the  infinitive 
"to  go"  which  is  the  subject  of  "means;"  the  indefinite  pronoun  "all"  is  the 
objective  complement  of  the  infinitive  "to  lose,"  which  is  itself  the  objective 
complement  of  "means.") 

124.  A  word  which  has  the  force  of  both  an  adjective  and  a  verb 
is  called  a  particifle.  It  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  in  that  it  is  used 
to  modify  a  noun  or  a  pronoun ;  of  a  verb  in  that  it  expresses  action  or 
condition. 

Examples. 

Seeing  her  at  the  window,  he  came  in.  ("Seeing"  modifies  the  pronoun 
"he;"  and  is  itself  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  "at  the  window,"  and 
completed  by  the  objective  complement  "her.") 

He  saw  the  woman  entering  her  carriage.  ("Entering"  modifies  the 
noun  "woman,"  and  has  as  its  objective  complement  the  noun  "carriage.") 

Because  of  its  adjective  force  the  participle  is  usually  used  as  a 
modifier;  because  of  its  verbal  force  it  may  have  an  objective  or  predi- 
cate complement,  and  adverbial  modifiers. 

The  participle  ending  in  "ing"  may  be  used  either  as  an  adjective, 
"The  singing  bird,"  or  as  a  noun,  "Singing  is  my  one  accomplish- 
ment," When  used  as  a  noun  it  is  called  a  verbal  noun  and  may  be 
modified  like  a  noun.  When  a  participle  is  modified  by  a  pronoun, 
the  pronoun  should  be  in  the  possessive  case,  not  in  the  objective; 
as,  "I  do  not  approve  of  his  knowing  her;"  not,  "of  him  knowing  her." 
This  is  a  frequent  mistake  with  careless  writers.  Do  not  make  the 
same  mistake. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  verbs  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Give  the  voice 
and  mode  of  each;  state  whether  they  are  transitive  or  intransitive. 

2.  Give  the  use  of  the  infinitive  and  participles. 

What  was  my  astonishment,  then,  the  other  morning  to  see  John  Stark- 
weather coming  down  the  pasture  lane  through  my  farm.  I  knew  him  afar 
off,  though  I  had  never  met  him.  May  I  express  the  inexpressible  when  I  say 
he  had  a  rich  look;  he  walked  rich,  there  was  richness  in  the  confident  crook 
of  his  elbow,  and  in  the  positive  twitch  of  the  stick  he  carried:  a  man  accustomed 
to  having  doors  opened  before  he  knocked.  I  stood  there  a  moment  and  looked 
up  the  hill  at  him,  and  I  felt  that  profound  curiosity  which  every  one  of  U8 
feels  every  day  of  his  life  to  know  something  of  the  inner  impulses  which  stir 
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his  nearest  neighbor,  I  should  have  liked  to  know  John  Starkweather;  but 
I  thought  to  myself  as  I  have  thought  so  many  times  how  surely  one  comes 
finally  to  imitate  his  surroundings.  A  farmer  grows  to  be  a  part  of  his  farm; 
the  sawdust  on  his  coat  is  not  the  most  distinctive  insignia  of  the  carpenter; 
the  poet  writes  his  truest  lines  upon  his  own  countenance.  People  passing 
in  my  road  take  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  natural  scene.  I  suppose  I  seem  to 
them  as  a  partridge  squatting  among  dry  grass  and  leaves,  so  like  the  grass 
and  leaves  as  to  be  invisible.  We  all  come  to  be  marked  upon  by  nature  and 
dismissed — how  carelessly! — as  genera  or  species.  And  is  it  not  the  primal 
struggle  of  man  to  escape  classification,  to  form  new  differentiations? 

Sometimes — I  confess  it — when  I  see  one  passing  in  my  road,  I  feel  like 
hailing  him  and  saying: 

"Friend,  I  am  not  all  farmer.  I,  too,  am  a  person;  I  am  different  and 
curious.  I  am  full  of  red  blood,  I  like  people,  all  sorts  of  people;  if  you  are  not 
interested  in  me,  at  least  I  am  intensely  interested  in  you.  Come  over  now 
and  let's  talk!" 

So  we  are  all  of  us  calling  and  calling  across  the  incalculable  gulfs  which 
separate  us  even  from  our  nearest  friends! — Grayson:  Adventures  in  Content- 
ment. 

3.  Answer  the  letter  which  you  wrote  in  Lesson  X,  accepting  the 
position  offered  you;  give  a  good  reason  for  not  being  able  to  begin 
work  on  the  day  set,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  come  at  a  later  date. 

SEND  TO  THE  SCHOOL  YOUR  EXERCISES  FOR  LESSONS  X,  XI, 
AND  XIL 

LESSON  XIII 

VERBS:     TENSE  AND  MODE 

125.  The  form  of  a  verb  which  enables  it  to  indicate  the  time 
of  an  action  is  called  its  tense. 

Examples. 

I  see.     I  shall  see.     I  saw. 

(It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  forms  of  "see"  expresses  a  different  time 
for  the  performance  of  the  action.) 

126.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  as  now  going  on,  it  is 

said  to  be  in  the  ^present  tense. 

Examples. 

I  see.     He  sees. 

Do  they  see  the  man?     They  do  see  him. 

The  compound  form  *'do  see"  is  used  in  interrogative  sentences, 
and  in  sentences  where  the  speaker  desires  to  place  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  thought  expressed  by  the  verb. 

127.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  as  now  completed  or 
perfected  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  present  perject  tense. 
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Examples. 

I  have  seen. 
He  has  seen. 

128.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  as  taking  place  in  the 
past,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  jpast  tense. 

Examples. 

I  saw.     He  saw. 

Did  they  see  the  man?     They  did  see  him. 

129.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  as  having  been  completed 
or  perfected  in  the  past,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  jxist  perfect  tense. 

Examples. 

I  had  seen. 
He  had  seen. 

130.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  as  taking  place  in  the 
future,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  future  tense. 

Examples. 

I  shall  see.     He  vrill  see. 
Will  they  see  the  man? 

131.  When  a  verb  represents  an  action  to  be  completed  or  per- 
fected in  the  future  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  future  perfect  tense. 

Examples. 

I  shall  have  seen. 
He  will  have  seen. 

It  is  evident  that  these  six  tense  forms  will  not  express  all  the 
shades  of  meaning  that  we  may  wish  to  give  to  the  time  of  the  action. 
*'I  see"  does  not  mean  the  same  as  "I  am  seeing,"  though  both  express 
present  time;  nor  does  "I  saw"  convey  the  same  thought  as  "I  had 
been  seeing,"  though  both  expreiss  past  time. 

132.  A  verb  that  expresses  progressive  or  continuous  action 
during  the  time  indicated  is  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  tense,  and  each 
of  the  six  tenses  given  above  is  capable  of  taking  the  progressive  form. 

Examples. 

Present  Progressive  Tense  Present  Perfect  Progressive  Tense 

I  am  seeing  I  have  been  seeing 

Past  Progressive  Tense  Past  Perfect  Progressive  Tense 

I  was  seeing  I  had  been  seeing 

Future  Progressive  Tense  Future  Perfect  Progressive  Tense 

I  shall  be  seeing  I  shall  have  been  seeing 
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133.  When  the  different  forms  of  a  verb  are  arranged  in  sys- 
tematic order  the  verb  is  said  to  be  conjugated.  The  arrangement 
itself  is  called  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

The  following  is  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  see"  in  the  active 
voice,  indicative  mode,  first  person  singular: 


Tense 


Present 


Present 


I  see  (simple) 

I  am  seeing  (progressive) 

I  do  see  (emphatic) 


Present  Perfect  {  \  ^^^^  ?^^^  ^^^^P^^V 


Past 


Future 


Past 


Past  Perfect 


have  been  seeing  (progressive) 


I  saw  (simple) 

I  was  seeing  (progressive) 

I  did  see  (emphatic) 


r  I  had  seen  (simple) 


Future 


Future  Perfect 


had  been  seeing  (progressive) 

I  shall  see  (simple) 

I  shall  be  seeing  (progressive, 

I  shall  have  seen  (simple) 

I  shall  have  been  seeing  (progressive) 


The  emphatic  forms  are  not  usually  included  in  a  conjugation. 
They  are  given  here  to  help  you  to  recognize  them,  and  to  show  you 
that  they  occur  only  in  the  present  and  past  tenses. 

For  a  complete  conjugation  of  "to  see"  and  other  verbs,  see 
Appendk,  1[198  to  11207. 

134.  Verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode  have  only  a  few  tense  forms. 
(See  Appendix,  1(201  and  1(207.) 

135.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  singular  number,  the 
verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  singular  number;  when  the  subject  is  in  the 
plural  number,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  plural  number. 

Examples. 

I  see.  I  saw.  ("See"  and  "saw"  are  in  the  singular  number  because 
"I"  is  singular.) 

He  sees.  He  saw.  ("Sees"  and  "saw"  are  in  the  singular  number  be- 
cause "he"  is  singular.) 

They  see.  They  saw.  ("See"  and  "saw"  are  in  the  plural  number  be- 
cause "they"  is  plural.) 

In  other  words,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number. 

136.  A  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person 
according  as  its  subject  is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person. 
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Examples. 

I  see.     ("See"  is  in  the  first  person  because  "I"  is.) 
You  see.     ("See"  is  in  the  second  person  because  "you"  is.) 
Thou  seest.     ("Seest"  is  in  the  second  person  because  "thou"  is.) 
He  sees.     ("Sees"  is  in  the  third  person  because  "he"  is.) 

.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  verbs  agree  with  their  subjects  in  both 
person  and  number. 

Verbs  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  undergo 
but  one  change  to  indicate  their  person  and  number.  This  is  the 
addition  of  "s"  to  form  the  third  person  singular  in  the  present 
tense;  as,  "He  sees,"  "She  Walks,"  "The  dog  barks."  The  second 
person  singular  poetic  form  "seest"  is  not  considered  an  exception, 
because  this  form  is  not  used  in  ordinary  speech.  For  the  conjuga- 
tion of  "to  be"  see  Appendix,  ^204  to  ^[207. 

Note  that  "5"  is  regularly  added  to  nouns  to  form  the  plural,  and 
to  verbs  to  form  the  third  person  singular, 

137.  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  formed  by  the  use  of  four 
different  forms  of  the  verb,  either  alone,  or  compounded  with  some 
form  of  the  verbs  "be,"  "do,"  "have,"  "shall,"  and  "will."  (See 
Lesson  XIV.)  The  four  forms  of  the  verb  are  called  its  principal 
parts;  they  are  named  as  follows: 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense  Present  Participle  Past  Participle 

see  saw  seeing 


138,  Verbs  are  classified,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  as  regular  or  irregular  verbs. 

Regular  verbs  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  by 
adding  "d"  or  "ed"  to  the  present  tense. 


Present  Tense 

Past  Tense 

Past  Participle 

love 

loved 

loved 

save 

saved 

saved 

talk 

talked 

talked 

work 

worked 

worked 

Note  that  "(Z" 

is 

added  to  verbs  w, 

hich  end 

in  "e;"  ''ed''  to  verbs 

which  end  in  a  consonant. 

Irregular  verbs  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  by 
changing  the  vowel,  by  adding  some  suffix  other  than  the  regular  one, 
by  using  different  words,  and  by  other  methods. 
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Eocamples. 

Present  Tense 

Past  Tense 

Past  Participle 

ring 

rang 

rung 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

be,  or  am 

was 

been 

Bee 

saw 

seen 

burst 

burst 

burst 

It  is  not  of  much  use  to  learn  the  different  methods  by  which 
irregular  verbs  form  their  principal  parts.  It  is  easier  and  more 
practical  to  learn  those  which  you  are  constantly  using,  and  to  look 
up  the  others  as  they  present  themselves.  (For  a  complete  list  of 
irregular  verbs,  see  Appendix,  ^208.  Since  all  verbs  regularly 
form  the  present  participle  by  adding  ''ing"  to  the  present  tense, 
the  present  participle  is  often  omitted  from  the  principal  parts,  as 
in  these  lists.) 

A  number  of  verbs  have  both  regular  and  irregular  forms  in  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle.  They  are  usually  classed  with  the 
irregular  verbs.     (See  Appendix,  11208.) 


Examples. 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense  Past  Participle 

r  awoke  (  awoke 

I  awaked  \  awaked 


awake 


1 1  „^  /  blessed  /  blessed 

^^^^^  1  blest  1  blest 


clothe 


r  clothed  f  clothed 

\  clad  \  clad 


In  such  verbs  one  form  is  usually  preferable.  In  the  list 
(Appendix,  1(208)  the  preferable  form  is  given  first. 

139,  With  the  few  exceptions  given  below,  any  verb,  regular 
or  irregular,  may  be  conjugated  by  substituting  its  principal  parts 
for  the  principal  parts  of  *'to  see"  in  the  example  given.  (Appendix, 
1fl98to1[201.) 

The  verb  "to  be"  has  a  number  of  special  tense  forms  which  you 
should  learn.     (Appendix,  1(204  to  1(207.) 

Note  that  there  is  no  form  of  the  verb  "to  be"  which  can  be  con- 
tracted to  form  the  expression  "ain't."  You  may  use  "isn't/*  "aren't," 
"he's"  "they're"  etc.,  in  ordinary  speech,  because  they  are  proper 
contractions  of  correct  verbal  forms,  "ain't"  has  no  place  in  the 
language;  it  should  have  no  place  in  your  speech. 
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The  verbs  ''can,"  "may,"  "must,"  "ought,"  "shall,"  and  "will" 
have  no  infinitive,  participle,  or  imperative  mode,  and  form  no 
compound  tenses.     "Must"  and  "ought"  have  no  past  tenses. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  verbs  in  the  following  paragraph,  giving  the  tense, 
number,  person,  and  principal  parts  of  each. 

2.  Conjugate  one  regular  verb  from  this  list  in  the  first  person 

singular  in  all  the  tenses  and  both  voices  of  the  indicative  mode;  and 

one  irregular  verb  similarly  in  the  subjunctive  mode. 

Doctor  Blimber's  house,  outside,  has  as  scholastic  and  studious  an  air 
as  ever;  and  up  there  is  the  window  where  she  used  to  look  for  the  pale  face 
and  where  the  pale  face  brightened  when  it  saw  her,  and  the  wasted  little  hand 
waved  kisses  as  she  passed.  The  door  is  opened  by  the  same  weak-eyed  young 
man,  whose  imbecility  of  grin  at  sight  of  Mr.  Toots  is  feebleness  of  character 
personified.  They  are  shown  into  the  Doctor's  study,  where  blind  Homer  and 
Minerva  give  them  audience  as  of  yore,  to  the  sober  ticking  of  the  great  clock 
in  the  hall;  and  where  the  globes  stand  still  in  their  accustomed  places,  as  if 
the  world  were  stationary  too,  and  nothing  in  it  ever  perished  in  obedience 
to  the  universal  law,  that,  while  it  keeps  on  the  roll,  calls  everything  to  earth. — 
Dickens:    Domhey  and  Son. 

3.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. 

2.  After  he  had  took  his  seat,  he  found  the  book. 

3.  If  he  was  you  he  wouldn't  be  so  generous. 

4.  Columbus  thought  he  had  proven  the  world  to  be  round. 

5.  I  did  not  hear  until  yesterday  of  him  seeing  you. 

6.  He  begun  work  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  desk. 

7.  Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  right  to  doubt  his  word. 

8.  My  mother  is  laying  down. 

9.  A  large  class  of  boys  were  present. 

10.     "What  will  you  do  with  the  money?"  says  I. 

LESSON  XIV 

AUXILIARY  VERBS 
140.    A  verb  that  is  used  to  help  another  verb  to  express  differ- 
ences in  voice,  mode,  or  tense  is  called  an  auxiliary  mrh. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  '^e,"  "do,"  "have,"  "shall,"  "will." 
The  auxiliary  verbs  require  careful  study,  both  because  you 
cannot  conjugate  other  verbs  without  understanding  them,  and  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  used  as  principal  verbs  as  well  as  auxiliaries. 
It  will  help  you  to  understand  this  Lesson  if  you  will  keep  before  you 
the  conjugations  given  in  Appendix,  11198  to  ^[207. 
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141.  "Be,"  as  an  auxiliary,  has  two  distinct  uses:  it  is  used  with 
the  past  participle  to  form  the  passive  voice  of  all  transitive  verbs; 
and  with  the  present  participle  to  form  the  progressive  tenses. 
Examples. 

I  am  seen.     (Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  present  tense.) 
I  shall  be  seen.     (Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  tense.) 
I  was  seen.     (Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  past  tense.) 
I  am  seeing.  (Active  voice  indicative  mode,  present  progressive  tense.) 
I  am  being  seen.     (Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  present  progressive 
tense.) 

The  verb  "be"  is  also  used  frequently  as  a  principal  verb. 

142.  "Do,"  as  an  auxiliary,  is  used  with  the  infinitive  to  make 

up  the  emphatic,  negative,  and  interrogative  forms  of  the  present 

and  past  tenses. 

Examples. 

I  do  see  it  now.     (Emphatic,  present  tense.) 
They  do  not  see  it.     (Negative,  present  tense.) 
Did  you  see  it?     (Interrogative,  past  tense.) 

The  forms  "They  see  it  not,"  "Saw  you  it?"  are  as  correct  as 
examples  2  and  3,  but  they  are  seldom  used  except  in  poetic  language. 

Remember  that  "do"  is  frequently  used  as  a  principal  verb; 
and  that  it  may  properly  be  used  as  its  own  auxiliary;  as,  "I  did  do  it." 

Note  that  "donH'"  is  a  contraction  of  the  plural  form  ''do  not,** 
and  therefore  should  be  u^ed  only  in  the  plural.  ''He  don'f  is  careless 
and  incorrect;  "he  doesn*f'  is  a  correct  contraction,  and  is  allowable 
in  ordinary  speech. 

143.  "Have,"  as  an  auxiliary,  is  used  with  the  past  participle 
to  form  the  perfect  tenses. 

Examples. 

I  have  seen.     (Present  perfect  tense,  active  voice,  indicative  mode.) 

I  shall  have  been  seen.     (Future  perfect  tense,  passive  voice,  indicative 

mode.) 

I  had  seen.     (Past  perfect  tense,  active  voice,  subjunctive  mode.) 

Remember  that  "have"  may  also  be  used  as  a  principal  verb, 
especially  to  denote  possession.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  "I  have  got 
the  book;"  "got"  is  superfluous  here,  and  the  correct  expression  is 
"I  have  the  book."  "After  I  had  got  the  book,  I  came  home,"  is 
correct,  because  "had"  is  here  used  to  form  the  past  perfect  tense. 

"Have"  is  also  used  to  form  its  own  perfect  tenses;  as,  "I  have 
had  the  book  for  several  years." 
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144.  "Shall"  is  used  with  the  infinitive  to  form  the  first  person 
of  the  future  tenses. 

Examples. 

1  shall  see.     (Future  tense,  active  voice,  indicative  mode.) 

It  shall  have  been  seen.     (Future  perfect  tense,  passive  voice,  indicative 

mode.) 

"Shall"  is  not  used  as  a  principal  verb,  although  at  times  it 
appears  to  be  so  used.  In  answering  the  question  "Shall  you  go  to 
the  picnic  tomorrow?"  you  might  properly  answer,  "I  shall;"  "shall," 
however,  would  still  be  an  auxiliary,  because  the  full  expression 
would  be  "I  shall  go." 

145,  'Will,"  as  an  auxiliary,  is  used  with  the  infinitive  to  form 
the  future  tenses  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

Examples. 

You  will  see.     (Future  tense,  active  voice,  indicative  mode.) 

They  luill  have  been  seen.     (Future  perfect  tense,  passive  voice,  indicative 

mode.) 

"Will"  may  also  be  used  as  a  principal  verb. 

"Shall"  and  "will"  are  constantly  confused,  even  by  persons 
who  are  careful  of  their  speech,  because  these  two  words  may  properly 
be  used  interchangeably — "shall"  with  the  second  and  third  persons, 
and  "will"  with  the  first.  The  simple  rule  is  that  "shall"  expresses 
futurity  when  used  with  the  first  person,  purpose  when  used  with  the 
second  or  third  person;  "will,"  on  the  contrary,  expresses  purpose 
when  used  with  the  first  person,  futurity  when  used  with  the  second 
or  third.  In  the  sentence  "I  shall  drown,  no  one  will  help  me," 
both  auxiliaries  express  futurity;  if  we  interchange  them,  however, 
"I  will  drown,  no  one  shall  help  me,"  they  express  purpose — that  is, 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  commit  suicide,  in  spite  of  any  help  that 
may  be  offered  him. 

In  asking  a  question  you  should  use  the  auxiliary  which  you 
expect  the  person  whom  you  address  to  use:  that  is,  "Shall  you  go  to 
the  picnic  tomorrow?"  shows  that  you  expect  the  answer  "I  shall 
(go),"  an  expression  of  futurity;  but  "Will  you  go  to  the  picnic  to- 
morrow?" expects  the  answer  "I  will  (go),"  an  expression  of  purpose, 
or  a  promise. 

For  further  uses  of  "shall"  and  "will"  read  carefully  Appendix, 
^209  to  ^211,  and  refer  to  them  whenever  you  are  puzzled  by  these 
auxiliaries. 
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For  the  use  of  "should"  and  "would"  as  auxiliaries  see  Appendix, 
11212. 

For  the  use  of  "can,"  "may,"  "might,"  "must,"  see  Appendix, 
11202,  11213,  and  11214. 

You  can  learn  the  use  of  these  auxiliaries  more  quickly  and 

more  surely  by  using  these  reference  sections  than  by  learning  a  set 

of  rules. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  following  Fable,  and  explain 

their  use. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones 
There  was  a  brood  of  young  Larks  in  a  field  of  com,  which  was  just  ripe, 
and  the  mother,  looking  every  day  for  the  reapers,  left  word,  whenever  she 
went  out  in  search  of  food,  that  her  young  ones  should  report  to  her  all  the 
news  they  heard.  One  day,  while  she  was  absent,  the  master  came  to  look  at 
the  state  of  the  crop.  "It  is  full  time,"  said  he,  "to  call  in  all  my  neighbors 
and  get  my  com  reaped."  When  the  old  Lark  came  home,  the  young  ones 
told  their  mother  what  they  had  heard,  and  begged  her  to  remove  them  forth- 
with. "Time  enough,"  said  she;  "if  he  trusts  to  his  neighbors,  he  will  have 
to  wait  awhile  yet  for  his  harvest."  Next  day,  however,  the  owner  came 
again,  and  finding  the  sun  still  hotter  and  the  corn  more  ripe,  and  nothing  done, 
"There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  said  he;  "we  cannot  depend  upon  our 
neighbors;  we  must  caU  in  our  relations;"  and,  turning  to  his  son,  "Go  call 
your  uncles  and  cousins,  and  see  that  they  begin  tomorrow."  In  stiU  greater 
fear,  the  young  ones  repeated  to  their  mother  the  farmer's  words.  "If  that  be 
all,"  says  she,  "do  not  be  frightened,  for  the  relations  have  got  harvest  work 
of  their  own;  but  take  particular  notice  what  you  hear  the  next  time,  and  be 
sure  you  let  me  know."  She  went  abroad  the  next  day,  and  the  owner  com- 
ing as  before,  and  finding  the  grain  falling  to  the  ground  from  over-ripeness, 
and  still  no  one  at  work,  called  to  his  son.  "We  must  wait  for  our  neighbors 
and  friends  no  longer;  do  you  go  and  hire  some  reapers  tonight,  and  we  will  set 
to  work  ourselves  tomorrow."  When  the  young  ones  told  their  mother  this — 
"Then,"  said  she,  "it  is  time  to  be  off,  indeed;  for  when  a  man  takes  up  his 
business  himself,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  others  you  may  be  sure  that  he  means 
to  set  to  work  in  earnest." — ^iEsop's  Fables. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  When  I  have  finished  this,  can  I  go? 

2.  If  I  go  today  I  will  have  been  there  three  times. 

3.  Where  will  we  find  you? 

4.  You  can  have  it;  I  have  got  another. 

5.  I  think  I  will  be  there  on  time. 

6.  John  must  of  been  later  than  he  thought. 

7.  My  mother  said  1  may  go  with  you* 

8.  He  will  be  on  hand  if  I  have  to  bring  him. 

9.  What  has  he  got  against  you? 

10.     He  don't  look  to  me  like  a  well  man. 
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LESSON  XV 

ADVERBS 

146.  Most  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addition 

of  -ly.". 

Examples. 

Adjectives  Adverbs 
great  greatly 
sure  surely- 
true  truly 
principal  principally 

Note  that  adjectives  ending  in  "e"  preceded  bij  a  consonant  add 
"ly/'  as  '^surely;"  when  the  final  "e"  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  they  drop 
the  "e"  before  adding  "ly''  as  "truly'' 

All  words  ending  in  "ly"  are  not  adverbs,  however,  for  many 
adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  "ly"  to  nouns,  as  "daily"  from 
''day;"  ''heavenly"  from  "heaven,"  etc.  Remember  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  determine  the  part  of  speech  of  a  word  is  from  its  use. 
In  the  sentence  "He  goes  daily  to  his  daily  work,"  the  first  "daily" 
is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  "goes;"  the  second  "daily"  is  an 
adjective,  modifying  the  noun  "work." 

Some  words,  which  are  not  derived  from  other  words,  are  seldom 
used  in  any  but  an  adverbial  sense;  as,  "not,"  "now,"  "so,"  "often," 
"very,"  "quite,"  "soon." 

You  can  easily  distinguish  adverbs  if  you  will  remember  that 
they  will  answer  to  some  one  of  the  questions,  where,  whence,  whither, 
when,  how,  how  many,  how  much,  why;  or  else  they  will  express 
affirmation  or  denial  ("y^s,"  "no,"  "not,"  etc.). 

147.  When  several  adverbs  are  used  to  modify  the  same  word, 
they  are  separated  by  commas. 

Example. 

The  leaves  came  down  very  slowly,  silently,  and  drearily. 

Such  adverbs  as  "very,"  "so,"  etc.,  that  modify  other  adverbs, 
are  not  separated  from  them  by  commas. 

148.  Most  adverbs  are  inflected,  like  adjectives,  to  distinguish 
degrees  of  the  meaning  expressed.  This  is  called  the  comparison 
of  adverbs. 

As  with  adjectives,  there  are  three  degrees  of  comparison:  the 
positive,  which  is  the  simple  form  of  the  adverb;  the  comparative , 
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which  denotes  a  difference  between  two  meanings;  and  the  superlative y 
which  denotes  a  difference  among  three  or  more  meanings,  and  also 
the  greatest  possible  qualification  of  the  word  modified.  (See  1[109.) 
Exam'ples. 


ositive 

Comparative 

Superlati\ 

early 

earlier 

earliest 

fast 

faster 

fastest 

iU 

worse 

worst 

149.     Some  adverbs  are  regularly  compared  by  adding  to  the 
positive  form  the  ending  "er"  to  form  the  comparative,  and  the  ending 
"est"  to  form  the  superlative. 
Exam'ples. 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

early 

earlier 

earliest 

fast 

faster 

fastest 

Note  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  spelling,  some  adverbs  change 
a  final  "?/"  io  "i"  before  adding  the  endings. 

150.     Most  adverbs  regularly  form  the  comparative  degree  by 


prefixing  "more"  or 

"less"    to  the   positive,   and    the   superlative 

degree  by  prefixing  ' 

'most"  or  "least." 

Examples. 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

beautifully 

more  beautifully 

most  beautifully 

successfully 

more  successfully 

most  successfully 

agreeably 

more  agreeably 

most  agreeably 

151.     Some    adverbs    are    compared 

irregularly.     These    you 

should  learn. 

Among  the  most  usual  are: 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

ill,  badly 

worse 

worst 

weU 

better 

best 

much 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 

near 

nearer 

nearest,  next 

nigh 

nigher 

nighest,  next 

far,  forth, 

farther,  further 

farthest,  furthest 

late 

later 

last 

rather 



Note  that  "rather''  has  neither  positive  nor  superlative  form; 
that  "good,''  while  compared  like  "well,"  should  never  be  used  as  an 
adverb;  and  that  "ill"  is  the  positive  form  for  both  adjective  and  adverb. 
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1 52.  Some  adverbs  are  incapable  of  comparison. 

Examples. 

here,  now,  no,  not,  yesterday,  never,  thus. 

153.  An  adverb  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word 
that  it  modifies. 

Examples. 

Slowly  shaking  his  head,  he  walked  down  the  street.  ("Slowly"  modifies 
"shaking,"  not  "walked.'*) 

Shaking  his  head,  he  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  ("Slowly"  modifies 
"walked,"  not  "shaking.") 

Do  not  follow  this  rule  blindly.  You  may  disregard  it  if  you 
wish  to  emphasize  the  adverb,  or  if  the  sentence  is  so  short  that  there 
can  be  no  question  what  word  the  adverb  modifies;  in  long  and 
involved  sentences,  however,  be  careful  where  you  place  the  adverb. 

154.  When  using  a  negative  adverb,  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
destroy  the  force  of  another.  A  double  negative — that  is,  two  nega- 
tive expressions  in  the  same  sentence — makes  the  sentence  affirmative. 

Examples. 

John  don't  want  no  one  to  see  him.  (If  John  "donH  want  no  one,"  he 
"must  want  some  one."  The  speaker's  real  meaning  was,  "John  doesn't  want 
ant/one  to  see  him;"  or  (the  better  form),  "John  wants  no  one  to  see  him.") 

I  wasn't  there  no  time  at  all.  (The  real  meaning  is,  "I  was  there  no  time 
at  all.") 

The  negative  adverbs  are  "no,"  "not,"  "never."  "No"  is  also 
an  adjective,  as  in  the  two  examples  above.  "Not"  and  "never" 
may  also  be  used  adjectively,  when  combined  with  "a;"  as,  "Not  a 
man  was  there;"  "Never  a  man  came  back."  Watch  for  the  double 
negatives;  they  will  creep  in  if  you  are  not  careful. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  adverbs  in  the  following  paragraphs,  tell  what  each 
modifies,  and  compare  those  capable  of  comparison. 

Poor  Smike  was  bashful,  and  awkward,  and  frightened  enough,  at  first, 
but  Kate  advanced  towards  him  so  kindly,  and  said,  in  such  a  sweet  voice, 
how  anxious  she  had  been  to  see  him  after  all  her  brother  had  told  her,  and 
how  much  she  had  to  thank  him  for  having  comforted  Nicholas  so  greatly  in 
their  very  trying  reverses,  that  he  began  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  he  should 
shed  tears  or  not,  and  became  still  more  flurried.  However,  he  managed  to 
say,  in  a  broken  voice,  that  Nicholas  was  his  only  friend,  and  that  he  would 
lay  down  hie  life  to  help  him;  and  Kate,  although  she  was  so  kind  and  consider- 
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ate,  seemed  to  be  so  wholly  unconscious  of  his  distress  and  embarrassment,  that 
he  recovered  almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at  home. 

Then  Miss  La  Creevy  came  in;  and  to  her  Smike  had  to  be  presented  also. 
And  Miss  La  Creevy  was  very  kind,  too,  and  wonderfully  talkative — not  to 
Smike,  for  that  would  have  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  but  to  Nicholas  and  his 
sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would  speak  to  Smike  himself  now  and  then, 
asking  him  whether  he  was  a  judge  of  likenesses,  .  .  .  and  whether  he 
didn't  think,  as  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that  young  ladies  looked 
better  not  only  in  pictures,  but  out  of  them,  too,  than  old  ones;  with  many 
more  small  jokes  and  facetious  remarks,  which  were  delivered  with  such  good- 
humor  and  merriment,  that  Smike  thought,  within  himself,  she  was  the  nicest 
lady  he  had  ever  seen;  even  nicer  than  Mrs.  Grudden,  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles's 
theater;  and  she  was  a  nice  lady,  and  talked,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly 
louder,  than  Miss  La  Creevy. 

At  length  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  lady  in  mournmg  came  in;  and 
Nicholas  kissing  the  lady  in  mourning  affectionately,  and  calling  her  his  mother, 
led  her  towards  the  chair  from  which  Smike  had  risen  when  she  entered  the 
room. — Dickens:     Nicholas  Nickleby. 

2.     Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  She  looked  very  sweetly  in  her  new  dress. 

2.  I  think  you  acted  very  wise  in  taking  the  position. 

3.  You  can't  never  tell  what  people  will  do. 

4.  She  acted  so  disagreeable  that  I  came  home. 

5.  He  only  took  the  book  because  he  thought  I  wanted  it. 

6.  It  wasn't  no  fault  of  his  that  he  lost  the  money. 

7.  The  man  smiled  so  pleasant  that  I  liked  him  immediate. 

8.  He  came  quick  when  I  called  him. 

9.  The  bank  will  be  open  for  business  soon. 
10.  He  wouldn't  only  let  me  work  one  day. 

SEND  TO  THE  SCHOOL  YOUR  EXERCISES  FOR  LESSONS  XIII,  XIV, 
AND  XV. 

LESSON  XVI 

PREPOSITIONS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS 

155.  The  definition  of  a  preposition  is,  "a  word  that  shows  the 
relation  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to  another  word."  (If 25.)  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  some  other  part  of  speech,  a  phrase, 
or  an  entire  clause,  is  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Some- 
times the  word,  phrase,  or  clause  has  the  force  of  a  noun;  but 
it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  incapable  of  noun  force,  because  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  naming  anything. 

Examples. 

Come  at  once.  ("Once,"  which  is  regularly  an  adverb,  is  here  used  as 
the  object  of  the  preposition  "at,"  but  not  as  a  noun.) 
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He  looked  in  vain.  ("Vain,"  an  adjective,  is  used  as  the  object  of  the 
preposition  "in,"  but  not  as  a  noun.) 

I  wish  to  go.  ("Go,"  the  infinitive,  has  the  force  of  a  noun  (see  1[122), 
and  is  regularly  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition  "to.") 

The  noise  came  from  without  the  window.  (The  phrase  "without  the 
window"  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  "from.") 

I  will  sell  it  for  what  I  can  get.  (The  clause  "what  I  can  get"  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition  "for.") 

156.  In  a  number  of  idiomatic  constructions  the  preposition 
follows  its  object. 

Examples. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for?     ("Whom"  is  the  object  of  "for.") 

What  are  you  thinking  off     ("What"  is  the  object  of  "of.") 

See  what  I  have  come  to!     ("What"  is  the  object  of  "to.") 

I  had  no  rule  to   go  by.     (The    relative  pronoun  "which,"  understood, 

referring  to  "rule,"  is  the  object  of  "by.") 

Note  that  when  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  used  as  the  object 
of  a  p-efosition,  the  'pronoun  is  usually  the  first  word  in  the  sentence, 
and  the  preposition  is  the  last,  as  in  the  first  and  second  examples. 
"For  whom  are  you  looking?"  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  proper  order; 
bid  such  a  sentence  is  generally  considered  too  formal  for  everyday  use. 

157.  The  preposition  is  often  understood — that  is,  omitted — 
because  its  presence  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  thought. 

Examples. 

I  gave  him  the  book.  ("Him"  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  "to," 
understood,  not  of  the  verb  "gave.")* 

I  took  him  back  the  way  he  came.  ("Way"  is  the  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion "by,"  understood;  "back"  is  not  a  preposition,  but  an  adverb.) 

Do  not  confuse  this  use  of  a  noun  after  an  omitted  preposition 
with  nouns  in  apposition.  In  the  first  example  "him"  and  "book" 
could  not  be  in  apposition  because  they  could  not  refer  to  the  same 
object  or  thing. 

Since  comparatively  few  words  are  capable  of  being  used  as 
prepositions,  it  may  assist  you  to  give  here  some  of  the  words  usually 
so  used: 

about  at  beyond  near  to 

above  athwart  by  of  toward 

across  aslant  concerning        off  under 

*Some  grammarians  would  say  that  "him"  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  it  is 
the  indirect  object  of  "gave." 
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after 

before 

down 

on 

underneath 

against 

behind 

during 

over 

unto 

along 

below 

ere 

past 

up 

amid 

beneath 

except 

round 

upon 

amidst 

beside 

for 

save 

with 

among 

besides 

from 

through 

within 

amongst 

between 

in 

throughout 

without 

around 

betwixt 

into 

till 

Occasionally  two  or  more  words  are  used  together  to  form  what 
might  be  called  a  compound  preposition.  Usually  they  are  easily 
recognized  because  they  contain  a  word  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  see  used  as  a  preposition: 


according  to 
alongside  of 
because  of 


in  regard  to 
in  respect  to 
instead  of 


on  account  of 
out  of 


158.  A  conjunction  which  joins  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  of 
the  same  rank  is  called  a  coordinate  conjunction. 

Examples. 

The  man  took  his  pay  in  gold  and  silver.  ("And"  joins  "gold"  and  "sil- 
ver," which  form  the  compound  object  of  the  preposition  "in.") 

To  beg  or  to  starve  is  the  question.  ("Or"  joins  the  two  phrases  "to 
beg"  and  ''to  starve,"  which  form  the  compound  subject  of  the  sentence.) 

I  took  the  road  to  the  city,  hut  John  turned  back  home.  ("But"  con- 
nects the  two  clauses  of  this  compound  sentence.) 

Note  that  the  conjunction  joining  the  principal  clauses  of  a  com- 
pou7id  sentence  is  always  a  coordinate  conjunction. 

The  most  common  coordinate  cunjunctions  are  "and,"  "or," 
and  "but;"  other  words,  chiefly  adverbs,  may  be  used  to  connect 
the  principal  clauses  in  compound  sentences;  as,  "also,"  "moreover," 
"yet,"  "notwithstanding,"  "therefore,"  "accordingly,"  "so,"  etc. 
Some  words,  used  in  pairs,  one  in  each  principal  clause,  are  used  as 
coordinate  conjunctions  in  compound  sentences;  these  are,  "both  .  .  . 
and,"  "either  .  .  .  or,"  "neither  .  .  .  nor,"  "whether  .  .  .  or," 
*'not  only  .  .  .  but  (also),"  and  sometimes  "or  .  .  .  or,"  "nor 
.  .  .  nor. 

159.  A  conjunction  which  connects  a  modifying  clause  to  the 
word  which  it  modifies  is  called  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

Examples. 

When  I  reached  the  house,  I  found  the  door  locked. 

I  left  my  last  employer  because  he  would  not  raise  my  salary. 

I  will  not  go  unless  you  go  too. 

//  it  rains  tomorrow,  I  shall  postpone  my  journey. 
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Remember  that  relative  pronouns  are  not  classed  as  conjunctions, 
though  they  have  the  force  of  subordinate  conjunctions. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  words  are  used  together  with  the  force 
of  a  subordinate  conjunction;  as,  "as  if,"  "as  though,"  "so  that," 
"in  order  that,"  "inasmuch  as,"  etc. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  are  never  used  to  join  words  or  phrases ; 
they  join  a  subordinate  clause  to  the  principal  clause,  making  a  com- 
plex sentence. 

EXERCISES 

1.  List  the  prepositions  in  the  following  Fable;  give  their 
objects;  and  state  the  use  of  the  prepositional  phrase. 

2.  List  the  conjunctions;  state  whether  they  are  coordinate  or 
subordinate,  and  what  they  connect. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 
(1)  As  a  Wolf  was  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  running  brook,  he  spied  a 
stray  lamb  paddling,  at  some  distance,  down  the  stream.  (2)  Having  made 
up  his  mind  to  seize  her,  he  bethought  himself  how  he  might  justify  his  violence. 
(3)  "Villain!"  said  he,  running  up  to  her,  "how  dare  you  muddle  the  water 
that  I  am  drinking?"  (4)  "Indeed,"  said  the  Lamb  humbly,  "I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  disturb  the  water,  since  it  runs  from  you  to  me,  not  from  me  to  you." 
(5)  "Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "it  was  but  a  year  ago  that  you 
called  me  many  ill  names."  (6)  "Oh,  sir!"  said  the  Lamb,  trembling,  "a 
year  ago  I  was  not  born."  (7)  "Well,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "if  it  was  not  you 
it  was  your  father,  and  that  is  all  the  same;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  me 
out  of  my  supper;" — and  without  another  word  he  fell  upon  the  poor  helpless 
Lamb  and  tore  her  to  pieces. — ^sop's  Fables. 

3.  The  firm  with  which  you  found  employment  through 
answering  the  advertisement  in  Lesson  VI,  decides  to  cut  down  its 
force  and  lets  you  go  because  you  were  the  last  person  to  be  hired, 
but  gives  you  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation.     Write  that  letter. 

LESSON  XVII 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SENTENCES 
160.  If  sentences  were  constructed  according  to  a  set  rule,  the 
order  of  the  parts  of  a  declarative  sentence  would  be  something  like 
this:  adjectives  modifying  the  subject — subject — phrases  and  clauses 
modifying  the  subject — adverbs  modifying  the  predicate — predicate — 
phrases  and  clauses  modifying  the  predicate — adjectives  modifying 
the  complement — complement — phrases  and  clauses  modifying  the 
complement. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  sentences  are  seldom  constructed  in  strict 
accordance  with  this  rule.  If  they  were,  our  speech  and  writings 
would  be  drearily  monotonous,  and  lacking  in  emphasis  and  in  in- 
dividuality. It  is  our  privilege  to  change  that  order  as  we  will,  if 
only  we  do  not  confuse  our  thought  or  make  it  difficult  to  follow.  It 
might  be  well  to  remember,  however,  that  that  is  the  general  rule  for 
the  order  of  the  parts  of  the  declarative  sentence  in  English. 

As  no  two  people  think  just  alike,  so  no  two  speak  just  alike; 
we  all  naturally  shape  our  sentences  so  that  they  express  something 
of  our  method  of  thought.  We  also  consciously  change  the  structure 
of  our  sentences  either  to  make  the  important  word  stand  out,  or  to 
show  the  connection  of  one  sentence  with  another.  In  a  sentence  of 
ordinary  length  the  most  prominent  position  is  at  the  beginning. 

Examples. 

Him  they  found  and  bound  as  he  lay  there.  (Regular  order:  "They 
found  and  bound  him  as  he  lay  there.") 

For  that  reason  he  feared  longer  to  remain  hidden.  (Regular  order: 
"He  feared  for  that  reason  to  remain  longer  hidden.") 

Note  that  the  use  of  any  part  out  of  its  regular  order  emphasizes 
it;  as,  "longer,"  in  the  second  example. 

When  a  sentence  is  unusually  long,  and  is  so  constructed  that  its 
real  thought  is  not  expressed  until  its  completion,  the  most  important 
position  is  at  the  end.    This  is  what  is  called  a  climax. 

Example. 

With  a  wild  confusion  before  her  of  people  running  up  and  down,  and 
shouting,  and  wheels  running  over  them,  and  boys  fighting,  and  mad  bulls 
coming  up,  and  the  nurse  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  being  torn  to  pieces, 
Florence  screamed  and  ran. 

161.  The  strict  order  of  the  sentence  requires  that  modifiers 
should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  they  modify.  In 
practice,  however,  this  rule  is  held  to  mean  only  that  the  modifiers 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  easily  apparent  what  they  modify. 

Examples. 

After  another  cold  interval,  a  wheezy  little  pew-opener,  afflicted  with  an 
asthma,  appropriate  to  the  churchyard,  if  not  to  the  church,  summoned  them 
to  the  front.  ("After  another  cold  interval"  modifies  "summoned."  The 
sense  makes  plain  the  connection.) 

Tired  of  walking,  repulsed  and  pushed  about,  stunned  by  the  noise  and 
confusion,  anxious  for  her  brother  and  the  nurses,  terrified  by  what  she  had 
undergone,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  her  angry  father  in  such  an 
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altered  state;  perplexed  and  frightened  alike  by  what  had  passed,  and  what  was 
passing,  and  what  was  yet  before  her;  Florence  went  upon  her  weary  way  with 
tearful  eyes.     (The  words  in  italics  modify  "Florence.") 

162.  The  length  of  a  sentence  is  determined  both  by  the  thought 
that  it  expresses,  and  by  the  manner  of  its  expression.  A  sentence  is 
correct,  not  simply  because  it  contains  few  or  many  words,  but  because 
it  gives  the  reader  exactly  the  idea  that  you  wish  to  convey.  A  properly 
constructed  sentence  does  more  than  express  a  thought:  it  expresses 
that  thought  so  that  the  reader  must  feel  the  thought  as  you  intended 
him  to  feel  it. 

In  general,  short  sentences  are  more  emphatic  than  long  ones, 
because  the  thought  is  not  encumbered  by  words.  If  the  thought  is 
simple  enough  to  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  and  important  enough 
to  make  its  impression  without  any  help  from  you,  use  those  few  words. 
The  most  impressive  sentence  in  the  English  language  is  "Jesus  wept." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mere  expression  of  the  fact  is  not  sufficient, 
because  the  reader  is  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  produce  your 
impression  by  working  up  to  a  climax,  as  in  the  example  in  ^159. 
Here  the  simple  expression  of  the  fact  that  "Florence  screamed 
and  ran"  would  not  have  been  effective  because  you  would  not 
have  pictured  her  confusion  and  fright  as  vividly  as  Dickens 
has  done. 

163.  Avoid  using  either  short  or  long  sentences  to  excess.  Short 
sentences  are  jerky;  they  tend  to  break  the  thread  of  thought,  and  to 
irritate  the  reader.  Long  sentences  are  apt  to  run  into  mere  words 
that  mean  nothing,  and  to  hide  the  thought  in  a  fog  of  words.  A 
judicious  mingling  of  the  two  forms  will  better  express  your  thoughts, 
and  more  surely  hold  the  reader^s  attention.  In  business  correspond- 
ence keep  your  sentences  as  short  as  possible.  You  will  find  that 
many  long  sentences  can  be  advantageously  broken  into  shorter  ones, 
by  the  elimination  of  a  conjunction  and  the  substitution  of  a  period 
for  some  less  important  mark.  The  "prosy"  friend  who  bores  you 
with  long  speeches  almost  invariably  uses  long  and  complex  sentences; 
the  friend  whose  conversation  you  most  enjoy  speaks  to  the  point. 
Remember  this  when  you  yourself  are  the  speaker. 

164.  Avoid  ending  a  sentence  with  an  adverb  or  a  preposition. 
To  do  so  is  to  violate  unnecessarily  the  usual  order  of  the  sentence, 
and  to  make  the  end  of  the  sentence  weak. 
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Examples. 

He  closed  the  black  bag  after  he  had  taken  the  papers  out.  (It  is  better 
to  say,  "He  closed  the  black  bag  after  he  had  taken  out  the  papers,") 

There  is  the  man  I  gave  the  money  to.  (It  is  better  to  say,  "There  is 
the  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  money.") 

In  ordinary  speech  this  caution  is  frequently  disregarded,  espe- 
cially in  an  interrogative  sentence;  as,  "Whom  did  you  give  the  posi- 
tion to?"  This  sentence  cannot  be  called  objectionable;  indeed,  in 
ordinary  speech  it  seems  preferable  to  the  more  formal  "To  whom 
did  you  give  the  position?"  Except  in  sentences  of  this  sort,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  preposition  regularly  precedes  the 
phrase  which  it  introduces. 

165.  The  rule  requires  that  a  pronoun  shall  agree  with  its  ante- 
cedent in  number  and  gender.  There  are  several  constructions  in 
which  you  are  liable  unconsciously  to  violate  this  rule. 

When  a  pronoun  has  for  its  antecedent  two  or  more  nouns  or 
pronouns  in  the  singular  number  joined  by  the  conjunctions  or,  nor, 
either  ,  .  .  or,  neither  .  .  .  nor,  the  pronoun  should  be  in  the 
singular. 

Examples. 

The  king's  messenger,  or  the  king  himself,  would  have  found  his  way 
barred. 

Either  a  wolf,  or  some  other  four-footed  prowler,  had  left  its  imprint  on 
the  sands. 

Neither  man  nor  boy  dared  lift  his  hand  without  permission. 

Note  that  the  'pronoun  is  in  the  singular  because  its  antecedent  is 
each  noun  separately,  not  the  two  together. 

The  words  "each,"  "every,"  "either,"  "neither,"  are  singular 
in  meaning,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  singular  pronoun. 

Examples. 

Each  man  in  the  crowd  thought  the  gun  was  pointed  at  him. 
Every  woman  has  a  style  of  dress  all  her  own. 
Either  of  her  lovers  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  her. 
Neither  one  had  time  to  lift  his  hand. 

When  these  four  words  are  used  to  indicate  both  sexes  at  once, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  observe  this  rule.  The  sentence  ''Every  man  and 
woman  raised  his  or  her  hand''  is  strictly  correct;  but  such  a  sentence 
is  awkward  and  unpleasing.  Some  grammarians  would  allow  the 
use  of  the  plural  possessive  form,  as,  "Every  man  and  woman  raised 
their  hand;"  but  this  form  is  not  correct,  and  is  hardly  less  awkward 
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than  the  preceding  sentence     It  is  better  to  avoid  altogether  such  a 
construction;  as,  "All  the  men  and  women  raised  their  hands  " 

166.  The  rule  requires  that  the  predicate  shall  agree  with  the 
subject  in  number.     There  are  several  constructions  in  which  you  > 
may  violate  this  rule  through  carelessness.  \ 

Two  or  more  singular  subjects  connected  by  or,  nor,  either   .   ,   ,  \ 

or,  neither  .  .  .  nor,  require  a  singular  predicate.  S 

Examples.  , 

The  money  or  the  receipt  is  in  the  drawer.  i 

Neither  the  bookkeeper  nor  the  cashier  has  seen  it.  { 

Either  one  or  the  other  holds  the  key.  | 

When  two  or  more  nouns  are  used  to  express  one  idea,  or  are  | 

closely  connected  in  thought^  the  predicate  may  be  in  the  singular.  \ 

Examples.  '■ 

This  bread  and  butter  tastes  good.  J 

Where  is  the  pen  and  ink?  ; 

Two  or  more  subjects  preceded  by  "each,"  "every,"  "either," 

"neither,"  require  a  singular  predicate.  ; 

Examples.  ; 

Each  boy  and  girl  on  the  list  was  present.  j 

Every  man,   woman,   and  child  in  three  townships  is  coming  to  the  i 

meeting.  j 

Neither  the  name  nor  the  address  was  the  one  I  wanted.  ! 

When  the  subject  is  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning,  the  ; 
predicate  may  be  in  the  singular. 

Examples.                         '  } 

Three  days  of  grace  is  all  that  the  law  allows.  | 

Twenty-five  cents  is  a  big  price  for  a  small  notebook.  \ 
"Dombey  and  Son"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Dickens's  novels. 

Collective  nouns  which  are  singular  in  number  take  either  a  ; 

singular  or  a  plural  predicate,  according  as  the  writer  has  in  mind  i 

the  whole  or  the  individuals  composing  the  whole.  \ 

Examples. 

The  crowd  was  waiting  outside  the  jail.  ^ 

The  congregation  were  dispersing  to  their  homes.  ! 

167.  In  statements  of  fact,  avoid  the  use  of  indefinite  pronouns,  : 
the  passive  voice,  and  other  indirect  constructions  which  will  weaken  \ 
the  effect  of  your  statement.  j 
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Examples. 

If  one  were  to  look  the  world  over  one  would  not  find  its  equal.  (It  is 
far  stronger  to  say,  "If  you  were  to  look  the  world  over  you  would  not  find  its 
equal.") 

This  special  price  has  been  made  possible  by  our  purchase  of  the  factory's 
entire  output.  (It  is  better  to  say,  "Our  purchase  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
factory  has  made  possible  this  special  price.") 

These  constructions  are  familiar  to  every  reader  and  writer  of 
business  ^'literature."  The  use  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  **one/' 
or  its  synonym  "a  man,"  makes  a  statement  so  cold  and  impersonal 
that  the  reader  is  apt  to  miss  its  application  to  himself.  The  use  of 
the  passive  voice  appears  to  come  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  modesty, 
and  an  objection  to  making  too  prominent  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.  The  pronoun  "I"  may  easily  become  offensive  if  used  too 
often;  but  the  plural  "we" — meaning,  "the  firm" — is  open  to  no  such 
objection.  When  you  are  stating  facts,  state  them  as  directly  and  as 
clearly  as  you  can;  when  you  are  making  excuses  or  apologies,  or 
trying  to  evade  an  issue,  use  the  indirect  sentence. 

168.  Do  not  confuse  your  tenses.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  verbs  in  a  sentence  should  be  in  the  same  tense,  but  that  the  verbs 
in  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  clauses  should  not  conflict. 

Examples. 

He  says  that  it  is  too  late. 

He  said  that  it  was  too  late.     (Not,  "He  said  that  it  is  too  late.") 

He  said  that  two  and  two  m/ike  four.     (Not,  "He  said  that  two  and  two 

m<ide  four,"  because  he  was  expressing  an  unchanging  truth.) 

169.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  split  infinitive — ^that  is,  the  use  of  a 
modifier  between  the  verbal  form  and  the  preposition  introducing  it. 

Example, 

He  was  able  to  slowly  draw  himself  to  the  top.  (The  preferable  form  is, 
"He  was  able  to  draw  himself  slowly  to  the  top.") 

Whether  the  split  infinitive  is  incorrect,  is  a  matter  for  argument 
rather  than  for  proof;  certainly  it  is  an  awkward  construction,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

In  general,  remember  that  you  use  language  to  convey  your 
thoughts,  and  that  the  more  simply  and  clearly  you  express  yourself, 
the  more  apt  you  will  be  to  impress  others  as  you  desire  to  impress 
them.  Remember,  too,  that  a  sentence  may  be  correct,  and  yet  may 
not  be  the  strongest  or  most  pleasing  expression  of  your  thought. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  use  of  each  word  in  the  following 
Fable. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow 
A  Dog  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  a  butcher's  shop,  and  was  cross- 
ing a  river  on  his  way  home,  when  he  saw  his  own  shadow  reflected  in  the 
stream  below.  Thinking  that  it  was  another  dog  with  another  piece  of  meat 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  that  also;  but  in  snapping  at  the  sup- 
posed treasure,  he  dropped  the  bit  he  was  carrying,  and  so  lost  all. — ^sop's 
Fables. 

2.  Correct,  or  improve,  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  man  advertised  for  sale  a  bicycle  with  a  broken  leg. 

2.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  what  she  had  done  it  for. 

3.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  joke  to  slyly  slip  away. 

4.  Neither  JChn  nor  his  mother  were  at  home  that  night. 

5.  Coming  out  of  the  house,  he  saw  a  man  standing  at  the  gate,  who 
asked  him  the  way  to  the  city. 

6.  I  do  not  know  whether  John  or  his  brother  gave  their  consent. 

7.  He  studied  every  night  because  he  wants  to  learn  quickly. 

8.  The  beggar  held  a  tin  cup  which  he  asked  the  passersby  to  drop 
money  in. 

9.  I  saw  a  policeman  running  down  the  street  with  a  revolver. 
10.    Each  of  his  legs  were  cut  off  at  the  knee. 
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PARAGRAPHS 

170.  In  writing  a  letter,  an  article  for  a  newspaper,  or  any  com- 
position requiring  more  than  two  or  three  sentences,  you  will  find 
that  certain  sentences  tend  to  run  together  in  thought,  and  to  form 
a  distinct  group,  which  concerns  itself  with  a  single  phase  of  your 
subject.  Such  a  group  is  called  a  paragraph,  and  is  indicated  in 
writing  and  printing  by  the  indentation  of  the  first  line.  The  sign 
of  the  paragraph  (^)  is  used  in  manuscripts  when  the  writer  has  failed 
to  indent  properly,  or  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  a  new  paragraph. 

The  paragraph^  like  punctuation  marks,  is  a  modern  device  for 
making  printed  matter  more  easy  to  read.  If  this  page,  for  example 
were  printed  solid,  without  any  paragraph  breaks,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  for  you  to  understand  what  it  is  about.  The  several 
fables  from  ^Esop,  which  are  used  in  this  textbook  as  examples,  will 
show  you  how  matter  used  to  be  printed. 
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171.  Paragraphs,  like  the  sentences  which  compose  them,  have 
a  central  thought  or  idea,  which  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph.  The  succeeding  sen- 
tences develop  that  idea  by  logical  additions  of  fact  or  explanation, 
until  the  thought  has  been  expressed  completely  with  the  completion 
of  the  paragraph.  The  development  of  a  paragraph  from  a  central 
thought  is  much  like  the  development  of  a  long  complex  sentence  from 
a  single  idea;  the  chief  difference  is  that  the  paragraph  allows  of  fuller 
development. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  paragraphs  are  not  arbitrary  divisions, 
but  definite  thought  groups,  and  that  a  composition  should  be  para- 
graphed, not  after  it  is  written,  but  while  it  is  being  written.  The 
practiced  writer  seldom  has  to  stop  and  think  how  he  shall  paragraph 
his  work,  because  he  has  learned  to  "think  in  paragraphs'' — that  is, 
his  thoughts  arrange  themselves  logically  in  his  mind  before  he  gets 
them  on  paper. 

For  it  is  not  sufiicient  that  the  several  sentences  in  a  paragraph 
should  develop  the  same  central  thought — they  should  develop  it 
logically:  each  sentence  should  grow  out  of  some  one  preceding  it, 
and  prepare  the  reader  for  some  one  to  follow  it,  so  that  the  omission 
of  a  single  sentence,  or  any  change  in  the  order  of  .the  sentences, 
would  disarrange  the  whole  paragraph.  To  test  the  construction 
of  a  paragraph,  try  to  rearrange  its  component  sentences.  If  it  is 
correcdy  constructed  they  will  be  too  closely  interwoven  to  permit  of 
any  change. 

172.  The  surest  way  to  make  your  paragraphs  logical  is  to  train 
yourself  to  think  logically — that  is,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  state 
the  thought  which  you  intend  to  develop,  and  carry  it  through  until 
you  have  finished  with  that  idea.  If  other  ideas  suggest  them- 
selves, leave  them  for  another  paragraph.  You  will  only  confuse 
your  thought  and  your  reader  by  trying  to  combine  two  different 
ideas  in  one  paragraph. 

The  following  extract  illustrates  the  proper  development  of  a 
paragraph : 

(1)  The  very  wedding  looked  dismal  as  they  passed  in  front  of  the  altar. 
(2)  The  bride  was  too  old  and  the  bridegroom  too  young,  and  a  superannuated 
beau  with  one  eye,  and  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  its  blank  companion,  was  giving 
away  the  lady,  while  the  friends  were  shivering.     (3)     In  the  vestry  the  fire 
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was  smoking;  and  an  over-aged  and  over-worked  and  under-paid  attorney's 
clerk  "making  a  search,"  was  running  his  fore-finger  down  the  parchment 
pages  of  an  immense  register  (one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  volumes)  gorged 
with  burials.  (4)  Over  the  fire-place  was  a  ground-plan  of  the  vaults  under- 
neath the  church;  and  Mr.  Chick,  skimming  the  literary  portion  of  it  aloud, 
by  way  of  enlivening  the  company,  read  the  reference  to  Mrs.  Dombey's  tomb 
in  full,  before  he  could  stop  himself. — Dickens:     Dombey  and  Son. 

In  this  paragraph  Dickens  is  describing  the  dreariness  of  the 
church  in  which  Paul  Dombey  was  christened.  He  states  his  central 
thought  in  the  first  sentence,  which  is  made  short  in  order  that  the  cen- 
tral thought  may  not  be  obscured.  He  develops  his  thought  logically 
by  introducing  first  the  bridal  party  at  the  altar;  next  the  vestry  of 
the  church,  where  the  clerk  is  searching  the  records  of  burials;  and 
then  the  index;  so  to  speak,  of  the  burial  vaults — in  each  sentence 
getting  further  away  from  the  actual  christening,  but  heightening  the 
dreariness  that  attended  it. 

The  first  sentence  connects  the  whole  paragraph  with  two 
preceding  paragraphs,  of  which  one  ends  with  the  sentence,  "It  was 
a  cold  and  dismal  scene,"  while  the  other  states  that,  on  account  of 
a  wedding,  the  christening  party  must  wait  in  the  vestry.  The  second 
sentence  is  connected  with  the  first  by  mentioning  the  bride  and  groom 
immediately  after  the  altar.  The  third  sentence  continues  the  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  paragraph  by  its  immediate  mention  of  the 
vestry.  The  fourth  sentence  connects  with  the  third  through  the 
introduction  of  the  vestry  fireplace,  and  brings  the  whole  paragraph 
back  where  it  started,  to  the  dreariness  of  the  Dombey  christening 
party,  by  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Dombey's  tomb. 

(For  another  good  example  see  the  paragraph  given  as  aa  Exercise  in 
Lesson  XI.) 

173.  The  length  of  a  paragraph  is  no  criterion  of  its  construc- 
tion. A  perfect  paragraph  may  contain  one  sentence  or  a  dozen 
sentences.  The  average  correct  paragraph,  however,  will  contain 
from  three  to  ten  sentences,  because  the  human  mind  seems  to  have 
a  rather  definite  limit  to  its  ability  to  develop  a  single  thought.  If, 
then,  you  find  your  paragraphs  becoming  short,  you  will  probably 
discover  that  you  are  leaving  thoughts  half  developed,  or  that  you  are 
making  new  paragraphs  without  cause  or  reason ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  find  your  paragraphs  becoming  too  long  and  cumbersome,  you 
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are  probably  failing  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  a  new  central 
thought,  or  jumbling  two  or  three  paragraphs  together. 

The  length  of  the  paragraph  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  reader, 
aside  from  the  effect  of  the  thought  that  it  develops.  A  succession 
of  long  paragraphs  tends  to  make  the  reader  weary,  and  often  fails 
to  hold  his  interest,  because  of  the  mental  labor  involved  in  reading 
a  closely  printed  page.  You  recognize  this  tendency  when  you  run 
through  the  pages  of  a  new  book  and  read  it  or  put  it  by  according 
to  its  general  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  succession  of  short 
paragraphs  gives  a  choppy  effect,  which  tends  to  irritate  the  reader 
because  a  new  thought  is  presented  to  him  before  he  has  had  time 
to  grasp  the  last  one. 

174.  Because  of  the  jolt  which  the  short  paragraph  gives  to  the 
reader's  attention,  a  very  short  paragraph  may  be  used  after  one  of 
average  length  to  secure  emphasis.    This  is  not  a  violation  of  para- 
graph construction,  but  a  proper  and  commendable  use  of  it. 
Example. 

The  afternoon  of  my  purchase  was  one  of  the  great  afternoons  of  my  life. 
When  Horace  put  me  down  at  my  gate,  I  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  house;  I 
did  not  wish,  then,  to  talk  with  Harriet.  The  things  I  had  with  myself  were 
too  important.  I  skulked  toward  my  barn,  compelling  myself  to  walk  slowly 
imtil  I  reached  the  corner,  where  I  broke  into  an  eager  run  as  though  the  old 
Nick  himself  were  after  me.  Behind  the  barn  I  dropped  down  on  the  grass, 
panting  with  laughter,  and  not  without  some  of  the  shame  a  man  feels  at  being 
a  boy.  Close  along  the  side  of  the  barn,  as  I  sat  there  in  the  cool  of  the  shade, 
I  could  see  a  tangled  mat  of  smartweed  and  catnip,  and  the  boards  of  the 
barn,  brown  and  weather-beaten,  and  the  gables  above  with  mud  swallows' 
nests,  now  deserted;  and  it  struck  me  suddenly,  as  I  observed  these  homely 
pleasant  things: 

"All  this  is  mine." 

I  sprang  up  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Mine,"  I  said. — Grayson:     Adventures  in  Contentment. 

Note  that  "All  this  is  mine'*  is  logically  the  final  sentence  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  By  making  it  a  separate  paragraph,  and  fol- 
lowing it  with  two  more  short  paragraphs,  the  author  has  expressed  the 
idea  of  possession  most  emphatically. 

175.  In  dialogue  the  paragraph  is  regularly  used  to  mark  the 

introduction  of  a  new  speaker.     If,  however,  a  long  speech  is  made 

by  one  person,  it  is  paragraphed  according  to  the  regular  rule. 

(See  the  extracts  from  "Dombey  and  Son,"  given  under  the  Exercises 
in  Lessons  VIII  and  IX.  For  examples  of  the  paragraphing  of  long  speeches, 
turn  to  the  pages  of  any  modem  novel.) 
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Any  standard  magazine  will  give  you  many  illustrations  of  cor- 
rect paragraph  construction.  Newspapers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  safe 
guide,  because  they  often  paragraph  arbitrarily  in  an  attempt  to  catch 
the  reader's  eye;  for  this  reason  they  afford  frequent  examples  of  the 
use  of  short  paragraphs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  but  they  carry  that 
practice  too  far. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Paragraph  properly:  "The  Eagle  and  the  Beetle"  (Lesson 
VII);  "The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  (Lesson  XVI).  Do  not  copy  the 
Fables;  copy  the  numbers  of  the  sentences,  placing  a  paragraph 
mark  before  the  numbers  of  the  sentences  which  you  believe  should 
begin  new  paragraphs. 

SEND  TO   THE   SCHOOL    YOUR   EXERCISES    FOR   LESSONS   XVI, 
XVII,  AND  XVIII. 

LESSON  XIX 

PUNCTUATION 

176.  In  addition  to  the  uses  of  punctuation  marks  explained 
in  the  previous  Lessons,  there  are  other  ordinary  uses  which  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  understand. 

We  have  already  studied  the  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  sentence  and  in  beginning  proper  nouns  and 
adjectives. 

A  capital  letter  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  every  line  of  verse. 

Example. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot,  '  1 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. — Lowell.  I 

A  capital  letter  is  used  for  the  interjection  "O;"  the  interjection 
"oh,**  however,  is  not  capitalized  unless  it  stands  alone,  or  begins  a 
sentence. 

Examples. 

0  glorious  Jovel    OhI  I  know  he  has. 

In  writing  names  of  God,  and  words  indicating  the  Bible  or  some 
of  its  parts,  capital  letters  are  used. 
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Examples. 

The  Trinity  is  composed  of  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

(Pronouns  referring  to  God  are  not  usually  capitalized.) 

In  beginning  titles  of  address  when  used  with  proper  nouns, 
capital  letters  are  used. 

Examples. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "which  we  would  rather  not  see. 
It  would  appear  that  the  system  of  Lady  Cankaby — excuse  me:  I  should  say 
of  Mrs.  Dombey:     I  confuse  the  names  of  cases — " 

In  beginning  direct  quotations,  capital  letters  are  used. 

Examples. 

"You  mustn't  say  such  things  as  that,  young  gentleman,"  returned  the 
dame.     "That'll  never  do." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Paul. 

"Because  it's  not  polite,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin  snappishly. 

"Not  poUte?"  said  Paul. 

"No." 

"It's  not  polite,"  said  Paul  innocently,  "to  eat  all  the  mutton  chops  and 
toast,  Wickam  says." 

Note  that  "to  eat  all  the  mutton  chops,  etc.,^'  does  not  begin  a  new 
sentence;  "Thafll  never  do'*  does. 

In  beginning  the  principal  words  of  the  title  of  a  composition  of 
any  kind,  capital  letters  are  used. 

Examples. 

Dombey  and  Son.  Adventures  in  Contentment.  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     Report  of  a  Stockholders'  Meeting. 

177.  Italic  letters  give  a  word  more  emphasis  than  when  it  is 
capitalized,  but  less  than  when  it  is  written  entirely  in  capitals.  In 
writing,  and  in  typewritten  manuscripts,  italics  are  indicated  by  a 
single  line  under  the  word;  in  printing,  by  a  different  style  of  type,  as 
shown  below. 

Italics  are  used  to  emphasize  a  particular  word. 

Example. 

I  say  you  must  not,  you  shall  notl 

Italics,  like  capitals  and  exclamation  points,  should  be  used  very 
sparingly  for  emphasis,  lest  they  lose  their  value. 

Italics  are  used  to  indicate  that  a  word  or  a  phrase  belongs  to 
another  language,  and  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the  English 
language. 
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Examples. 

The  motto  of  the  firm  might  have  been,  Nil  nisi  bonum. 
She  is  Mrs.  John  Smith,  nee  Sarah  Jones. 

In  writing  the  names  of  vessels,  periodicals,  and  books,  italics 
are  used. 

Examples. 

Dombey  and  Son,  Adventures  in  Contentment,  etc.,  as  used  after  many  of 
the  quotations  in  this  textbook. 

In  examples  of  grammatical  rules,  etc.,  to  mark  the  words  that 
illustrate  the  rule,  italics  are  used. 

(For  examples,  see  the  italicized  words  in  the  examples  in  this  Lesson, 
and  in  the  other  Lessons  in  this  textbook.) 

178.  The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  most  declarative  and  im- 
perative sentences,  as  we  have  seen.    It  is  also  used  after  abbreviations. 

Examples. 

Mr.  John  H.  Smith.  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Dr.  James  Brown. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     U.  S.  A.     C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.     Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  etc. 

179.  The  uses  of  the  interrogation  mark,  and  the  exclamation 
point,  have  been  already  explained.     (See  ^13,  ^14,  Tf27.) 

180.  The  comma,  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  to  separate  words 
or  phrases  used  in  the  same  way,  to  set  off  phrases  and  clauses  that 
break  the  thread  of  thought,  to  set  off  words  or  groups  of  words  in 
apposition,  and,  at  times,  to  separate  coordinate  clauses,  and  set  off 
relative  and  subordinate  clauses. 

Commas  are  also  used  to  set  off  parts  of  a  sentence  that  are  some- 
what parenthetical,  or  that  are  used  to  connect  the  sentence  with 
preceding  sentences. 

Examples. 

This,  however,  never  came  to  pass. 

Some  small  voice,  near  his  ear,  would  ask  him  how  he  was,  perhaps. 

Commas  are  used  before  and  after  a  direct  quotation,  to  set  off 

the  words  indicating  the  speaker. 

Examples. 

"Girls,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "have  nothing  to  do  with    Dombey  and  Son." 
"Dombey  and  Son,"  repeated  his  father. 

This  use,  like  many  another,  the  comma  shares  with  the  semi- 
colon.    (For  cases  not  already  explained  see  the  following  paragraph.) 

181.  The  semicolon  is  often  used,  instead  of  the  comma,  to 
separate  the  principal  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence,  as  we  have 
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already  seen.  It  is  also  used  to  separate  clauses,  phrases,  or  groups 
of  words,  in  the  same  construction,  when  the  separation  between  them 
appears  to  be  too  great  to  be  expressed  by  a  comma,  or  when  the  use 
of  the  comma  might  lead  to  confusion  because  of  the  necessary 
presence  of  other  commas. 
Examples. 

The  old  woman's  threats  and  promises;  the  dread  of  giving  her  offense; 
and  the  habit  unusual  to  a  child  but  almost  natural  to  Florence  now,  of  being 
quiet,  and  repressing  what  she  felt,  and  feared,  and  hoped;  enabled  her  to  do 
this  bidding,  and  to  tell  her  little  history,  or  what  she  knew  of  it. 

He  had  been  overthrown  into  gutters;  bespattered  with  mud;  violently 
flattened  against  posts. 

The  semicolon  is  used  before  such  words  as  "thus,"  "as/'  "viz," 
"for  example,"  "i.  e.,"  etc.,  which  introduce  examples  or  specific 
details. 

(For  examples  see  many  paragraphs  in  this  textbook.) 

Whether  you  shall  use  commas  or  semicolons  to  separate  phrases 
and  clauses  is  largely  a  matter  for  you  to  decide.  In  most  of  the 
examples  given  where  the  comma  and  the  semicolon  are  so  used,  the 
two  points  could  be  interchanged  without  doing  violence  to  the  sen- 
tences. If  you  feel  that  the  comma  does  not  fully  express  the  separa- 
tion between  your  phrases  or  clauses,  use  the  semicolon;  if  your  sen- 
tence is  long,  rather  involved,  and  well  sprinkled  with  necessary 
commas,  do  not  be  afraid  to  use  a  semicolon  or  two.  Punctuation 
marks  were  devised  to  enable  the  writer  to  make  his  work  easy  to 
read,  and  the  use  of  a  semicolon  instead  of  a  comma  will  often  clarify 
a  sentence  as  nothing  else  would  do — except  its  complete  rearrange- 
ment. Many  writers  seldom  use  the  semicolon  because  they  do  not 
understand  its  use;  there  is  nothing  in  particular  to  understand,  except 
that  it  is  in  a  sense  a  big  comma. 

182.  Of  all  the  marks  used  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  the  colon 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  full  stop  of  the  period.  At  times  it 
has  the  same  value  as  the  sign  of  equality  in  mathematics,  since 
the  parts  of  the  sentence  on  either  side  of  it  have  equal  value.  It 
is  used  where  it  might  seem  proper  to  use  either  a  comma  or  a  semi- 
colon, except  that  neither  seems  important  enough  for  that  particular 
case  of  separation. 

The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a  formal  quotation,  as  in  literature; 
or  a  formal  statement  of  facts,  as  in  legal  documents. 
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Examples. 

He  told  my  father  once:     I  recall  his  exact  words: 

"My  days  have  been  long,  and  I  have  failed." 

I,  John  Smith,  grant  to  Henry  Brown  all  that  real  property  situated  in 
Calaveras  County,  State  of  California,  bounded  as  follows: 


A  colon  is  used  to  indicate  that  what  follows  is  an  example,  or 


list. 


(For  examples  see  the  punctuation  in  this  textbook.) 

A  colon  is  used  to  set  off  the  principal  clauses  of  compound 
sentences. 

Example. 

I  think  he  never  knew  it:  or  if  he  knew  it,  he  regarded  it  as  a  wayward 
impulse  that  might  lead  him  from  his  God. 

183.  The  apostrophe  is  used,  as  we  have  seen,  to  form  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  nouns.  It  is  also  used  in  abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions, to  mark  the  omission  of  part  of  a  word. 

Examples. 

it's,  isn't,  shan't,  don't,  I'm,  he's,  haven't,  didn't,  Sec'y,  etc. 

When  the  apostrophe  is  used  to  denote  abbreviation,  the  con- 
tracted word  is  not  followed  by  a  period.  You  may  useeither 
"Sec'y,"  or  "Secy.,"  but  do  not  use  both  apostrophe  and  period. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  in  writing  the  plural  of  letters  and  figures. 

Examples. 

The  cockney  drops  his  h's. 

You  make  your  5's  and  your  3's  too  much  alike. 

184.  The  dash  might  almost  be  called  the  mark  of  interruption. 
Its  presence  indicates  that  the  thought  has  been  interrupted,  or  left 
uncompleted.  The  dash,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  place  of  a  comma  or  semicolon,  but  should  be  confined 
to  such  uses  as  will  allow  it  its  full  value. 

The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  that  a  sentence  is  left  unfinished. 

Examples. 

Think  of  the  pitch-dark  nights,  the  roaring  winds,  and  rolling  seas — 
Think  what  a  straining  and  creaking  of  timbers  and  masts:  what  a  whistling 

and  howling  of  the  gale  through  ropes  and  rigging — 

The  dash  is  used  to  set  off  parenthetical  words  which  interrupt 
the  thought  in  the  sentence. 
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Examples. 

These,  finding  a  charitable  Grinder  in  the  midst  of  them — unaccountably 
delivered  over,  at  it  were,  into  their  hands — set  up  a  general  yell  and  rushed 
upon  him. 

An  interchange  of  babies  was  again  effected — for  Polly  had  all  this  time 
retained  her  own  child,  and  Jemima  had  little  Paul — and  the  visitors  took 
leave. 

In  this  use  the  dash  may  be  used  Interchangeably  with  the  marks 
of  parenthesis.  The  present  day  tendency  is  to  use  dashes  in  prefer- 
ence to  parentheses  wherever  possible. 

The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  an  omission,  as  of  a  date,  or  letters 
from  a  name. 

Examples. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  January,  19 — . 

A  mighty  hunter,  whom  we  shall  call  T R ,  went  into  the  depths 

of  Africa. 

185.  The  hyphen  is  a  mark  of  connection  or  continuation. 
It  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  written  or  printed  line,  to  indicate  thai  the 
final  word  is  unfinished. 

(For  examples,  see  the  hyphens  at  the  ends  of  lines  on  any  page  in  this 
textbook.) 

Note  that  the  hyphen  should  come  between  syllables,  and  not 
wherever  the  limit  of  the  sheet  requires  you  to  begin  a  new  line.  The 
general  use  of  the  typewriter  is  responsible  for  a  growing  tendency  to 
break  words  without  regard  to  syllables.  Learn  to  use  the  hyphen  cor- 
redly;  if  you  cannot  remember  the  proper  divisions  of  a  word,  look  it 
up  in  the  dictionary,  where  you  will  find  all  words  divided  ax:cording 
to  syllables. 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  join  the  parts  of  a  compound  word. 

Examples. 

jack-o'-lantern,  cross-examine,  crow's-nest,  man-o'-war,  old-fashioned, 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

Whether  a  compound  word  shall  be  written  as  one  word,  hyphen- 
ated, or  written  as  two  separate  words,  is  a  question  which  will  con- 
tinually puzzle  you.  There  is  no  satisfactory  rule  to  follow,  though 
the  tendency  is  to  combine  words  which  have  been  used  together  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Words  compounded  from  more  than 
two  words  are  seldom  written  without  the  hyphens. 
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186.  Quotation  marks  are  of  two  kinds,  double  ("  ")  and  single 
(* ').  The  double  marks  are  those  regularly  used;  the  others  are 
reserved  to  set  off  a  quotation  within  a  quotation,  in  order  to  avoid 
causing  confusion  by  repeating  the  same  marks. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  set  off  direct  quotations. 

Examples. 

"The  four  elder  sisters  cast  down  their  eyes  as  if  abashed  by  the  holy 
man's  reproof,  but  Alice  raised  hers,  and  bent  them  mildly  on  the  friar. 

"  'Our  dear  mother/  said  the  maiden;  'Heaven  rest  her  soul!' 

"  'Amen!'  cried  the  friar  in  a  deep  voice." 

Note  here  the  use  of  both  double  and  single  quotation  marks. 
Note,  too,  that  the  closing  marks  are  not  used  at  the  end  of  a  faragra^h, 
unless  the  "person  quoted  has  finished  speaking. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  indicate  that  certain  words  or 
phrases  are  slang,  technical  expressions,  or  otherwise  not  generally 
in  good  use. 
Example. 

A  New  Englander  will  "guess"  where  a  Southerner  would  "reckon." 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  mark  the  names  of  books,  pictures, 
songs,  etc. 
Examples. 

Many  of  the  examples  in  this  textbook  are  taken  from  Dickens's  novel, 
"Dombey  and  Son." 

The  soldiers  swung  round  the  corner  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  through 
Georgia" 

Note  that  this  use  of  qux)tation  marks  is  somewhat  similar  to  one 
of  the  uses  of  italics. 

187.  The  parentheses,  or  marks  of  parenthesis,  are  used  to  set 
off  matter  which  is  explanatory,  but  which  has  no  direct  connec- 
tion in  thought  with  the  matter  next  to  it. 

Examples. 

And  at  that  moment  (it  was  a  market-day)  a  thundering  alarm  of  "Mad 
bull!"  was  raised. 

Presently  the  clerk  (the  only  cheerful-looking  object  there,  and  he  was 
an  undertaker)  came  up  with  a  jug  of  hot  water. 

(See  also  the  parentheses  used  throughout  this  textbook,  as  in  this 
instance.) 

188.  Brackets  are  used  to  mark  additions  or  explanations  made 
by  a  writer  or  editor;  they  indicate  that  what  they  enclose  is  not  a 
part  of  the  original  text. 
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Example. 

He  swore  that  his  friend  [the  defendant]  had  not  been  present  at  the 
meeting. 

It  should  be  evident  by  this  time  that,  while  each  punctuation 
mark  has  individual  value,  and  is  governed  by  definite  rules,  correct 
punctuation  is  really  a  matter  of  understanding  the  value  of  the 
different  marks  and  allowing  common  sense  to  govern  your  use  of 
them. 

It  will  be  much  more  practical  for  you  to  learn  the  use  of  punctua- 
tion marks  by  observation,  rather  than  by  rule.  Study  the  punctua- 
tion of  standard  books  and  magazines — not  of  trade  papers  or  news- 
papers, however,  for  they  are  too  often  edited  carelessly  or  hastily. 
You  will  find  that  each  publishing  house  has  its  own  rules  for  punctua- 
tion, but  that  each  can  justify  its  rules,  and  that  the  differences  are, 
after  all,  only  differences  in  taste  and  feeling. 

The  correct  punctuation  of  whatever  you  write  will  insure  its 
expressing  exactly  what  you  have  to  say;  it  will  facilitate  greatly  the 
reading  of  what  you  write,  and  so  incline  your  correspondent  to  read 
it;  and,  if  you  are  writing  at  another's  dictation,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
easiest  and  surest  ways  for  you  to  make  your  work  satisfactory,  and 
to  win  promotion. 

EXERCISES 

1.     Paragraph,  capitalize,  and  punctuate  the  following: 

so  i  sat  down  beside  mr  starkweather  on  the  log  and  crossed  my  legs  i 
felt  as  though  i  had  set  foot  in  a  new  country  would  you  really  advise  me  i 
asked  to  start  in  to  be  a  millionaire  he  chuckled  well  thats  one  way  of  putting 
it  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  but  begin  by  making  a  few  dollars  more  a  year 
than  you  spend  when  i  began  he  stopped  short  with  an  amused  smile  remember- 
ing that  i  did  not  know  who  he  was  of  course  i  said  i  understand  that  a  man 
must  begin  small  he  was  on  pleasant  ground  and  anywhere  he  likes  a  few  dollars 
here  a  few  there  he  must  work  hard  he  must  save  he  must  be  both  bold  and 
cautious  i  know  a  man  who  began  when  he  was  about  your  age  with  total  assets 
of  ten  dollars  and  a  good  digestion  hes  now  considered  a  fairly  wealthy  man  he 
has  a  home  in  the  city  a  place  in  the  country  and  he  goes  to  europe  when  he 
likes  he  has  so  arranged  his  affairs  that  young  men  do  most  of  the  work  and  he 
draws  the  dividends  and  all  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  i  made  every 
single  cent  but  as  i  said  its  a  penny  business  to  start  with  the  point  is  i  like 
to  see  young  men  ambitious  ambitious  i  asked  for  what  why  to  rise  in  the  world 
to  get  ahead  grayson  adventures  in  contentment, 

SEND  THIS  EXERCISE  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 
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{The  grammatical  rules  and  usages  considered  in  the  'paragraphs  following  are 
no  less  important  than  those  treated  in  the  body  of  the  text;  hut  their  presentation 
here  simplifies  the  development  of  Business  English,  as  planned  hy  the  Author.) 

189.  Proper  nouns  form  their  plural  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  governing  common  nouns. 

Example. 

The  Smiths  in  the  city  directory  greatly  outnumber  the  Joneses  and  the 
Brovms. 

190.  Collective  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  singular 
and  plural  number.  They  are  properly  used  as  singular  nouns 
when  the  group  or  collection  of  objects  named  is  regarded  as  a 
unit;  as  plural  nouns,  when  the  persons  or  things  composing  the 
group  are  regarded  as  individuals. 

Examples. 

The  class  was  quietly  studying  its  lesson.     ("Class"  is  singular,  because  its 

members  are  acting  as  a  unit.) 

The  class  were  scattered  about  the  room.     ("Class"  is  plural,  because  its 

members  are  acting  as  individuals.) 

The  crew  sprang  to  quarters.     ("Crew"  is  singular.) 

The  crew  were  sent  to  their  several  stations.     ("Crew"  is  plural.) 

191.  Some  nouns  which  are  plural  in  form  are  now  properly 
used  only  in  the  singular  number. 

Example. 

This  is  good  news. 

(You  would  not  think  of  saying:  "These  are  good  news,"  which  would  be 
the  correct  expression  if  "news"  were  used  as  a  plural.) 

192.  Letters  and  figures  form  their  plural  by  adding  "  's" 
to  the  singular  form. 

Examples. 

Always  dot  your  i's  and  cross  your  Vs. 
Your  S's  and  your  J's  look  too  much  alike. 

193.  Nouns  composed  of  two  or  more  words  used  as  a  single 
noun  are  called  compound  nouns.  Some  compound  nouns  are 
written  as  one  word;  others  indicate  their  use  as  one  word  by  a  hyphen 
or  hyphens  connecting  the  component  words. 
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Examples. 

One  Word 

Connected  by  Hyphens 

bookcase 

man-servant 

spoonful 

court-martial 

teacup 

attorney-at-law 

peacock 

heir-at-law 

(The  tendency  today  is  to  eliminate  the  hyphen  as  superfluous,  and  write 
the  component  words  as  one.  This  is  especially  true  of  compound  nouns  in 
constant  use,  as  in  "bookcase"  and  "today".  When  in  doubt  regarding  the 
use  of  the  hyphen  in  a  compound  noun,  consult  a  recent  dictionary.) 

194.  Some  compound  nouns  form  their  plural  by  using  the 
plural  form  of  the  first  word. 

Examples, 

Singular  Plural  '  Singular  Plural 

court-martial  courts-martial  heir-at-law  heirs-at-law 

attorney-at-law  attorneys-at-law  brother-in-law  brothers-in-law 

Some  compound  nouns  form  their  plural  by  using  the  plural 
form  of  the  last  word. 


Examples. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

bookcase 

bookcases 

teacup 

teacups 

spoonful 

spoonfuls 

peacock 

peacocks 

Some  compound  nouns  form  their  plural  by  using  the  plural 
forms  of  both  the  first  and  the  last  words. 

Examples. 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

man-servant  men-servants       Knight-Templar        Knights-Templars 

woman-servant  women-servants 

195.  Nouns  which  have  been  borrowed  from  foreign  languages, 
and  which  have  not  passed  into  common  use,  are  called  foreign 
nouns. 


mples. 

Noun 
index 
medium 

Language 
Latin 
Latin 

Noun 

analysis 
phenomenon 

Language 
Greek 
Greek 

196.  Some  foreign  nouns  have  only  the  foreign  plural;  others 
form  their  plural  in  accordance  with  English  usage;  others  use  both 
foreign  and  English  plural  forms.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  more 
common  of  such  nouns,  with  their  proper  plural  forms. 
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I 

Singular                                          Foreign  Plural                           English  Plural  J 

alumna                                    alumnae                                ] 

alumnus                                 alumni                                 I 

amanuensis  amanuenses  

analysis                                   analyses                                ] 

apex  apices  apexes 

appendix                                appendices                          appendixes  | 

axis                                        axes                                      I 

basis                                       bases                                    i 

crisis                                        crises                                     | 

criterion  criteria  

datum                                    data                                     j 

dictum  dicta  

erratum                                  errata                                   . 

formula                                  formulae                             formulas  < 

genus                                      genera                                  i 

hypothesis  hypotheses  

index                                      indices                                 indexes  j 

madam                                   mesdames                           madams  ' 

memorandum                        memoranda        -                memorandums  (. 

medium                                  media                                  mediums  i 

parenthesis                            parentheses                          i 

phenomenon  phenomena  

radius                                   radii                                    | 

series                                       series                                     i 

stratum                                  strata                                   ^ 

tableau                                   tableaux                               ' 

terminus                                  termini                                  ; 

thesis                                      theses                                   j 

vertebra  vertebrae  

197.  The  rule  that  "the  article  'an'  is  used  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  sound"  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  ; 
when  the  following  word  begins  with  "h".  Most  grammarians  • 
prefer  *'an  historical  event"  to  "a  historical  event;"  and  '^an  heroic 
deed"  to  "a  heroic  deed."  In  both  cases  the  first  expression  is  | 
more  euphonious,  as  you  can  prove  by  reading  aloud  the  four  expres-  I 
sions  in  the  order  given. 

198.  The  following  complete  conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  see"  i 
is  intended  both  for  study  and  for  reference.  You  can  con-  ' 
jugate  any  other  verb  by  substituting  its  principal  parts  for  | 
the  principal  parts  of  "to  see,"  as  here  used.  While  you  will  \ 
seldom  need  to  use  certain  of  the  forms  given,  you  should  make  ; 
yourself  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  use  them  correctly  when  ; 
necessary.  '< 
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INDICATIVE  MODE  OF  !*T0  SEE*! 
Principal  Parts 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense  Present  Participle  Past  Participle 

see  saw  seeing  seen 

Present  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  *I  see  1.  We  see  1.  I  am  seen  1.  We  are  seen 

2.  *Thou  seest       2.  You  see  2.  Thou  art  seen         2.  You  are  seen 

3.  *He  sees  3.  They  see  3.  He  is  seen  3.  They  are  seen 

Present  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  have  seen  1.  We  have  seen   1.  I  have  been  seen  1.  We  have  been  seen 

2.  Thou  hast  seen    2.  You  have  seen  2.  Thou  hast  been    2.  You  have  been 

seen  seen 

3.  He  has  seen         3.  They  have  seen  3.  He  has  been        3.  They  have  been 

seen  seen 

Past  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plxiral 

1.  I  saw  1.  We  saw  1.  I  was  seen  1.  We  were  seen 

2.  Thou  sawest        2.  You  saw  2.  Thou  wast  seen        2.  You  were  seen 

3.  He  saw  3.  They  saw  3.  He  was  seen  3.  They  were  seen 

Past  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  had  seen  1.  We  had  seen     1.  I  had  been  seen    1.  We  had  been  seen 

2.  Thou  hadst  seen  2.  You  had  seen   2.  Thou  hadst  been  2.  You  had  been  seen 

seen 

3.  He  had  seen        3.  They  had  seen  3.  He  had  been  seen  3.  They  had  been  seen 

Future  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  shall  see  1.  We  shall  see      1.  I  shall  be  seen  1.  We  shall  be  seen 

2.  Thou  wilt  see    2.  You  will  see      8.  Thou  wilt  be  seen    2.  You  will  be  seen 

3.  He  will  see         3.  They  will  see    8.  He  will  be  seen        3.  They  will  be  seen 

Future  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  shall  have         1.  We  shall  have       1.  I  shall  have  1.  We  shall  have 


seen  seen  been  seen  been  seen 

2.  Thou  wilt  2.  You  will  have  2.  Thou  wilt  have  2.  You  will  have 

have  seen  seen  been  seen  been  seen 

3.  He  will  have  3.  They  will  have  3.  He  will  have  3.  They  will  have 


seen 


been  seen  been  seen 


*The  figures  preceding  the  verbal  forms  indicate  the  person  of  the  verb:     "1"  denotes  the 
first  person;  *'2".  denotes  the  second  person;  "3"  denotes  the  third  person. 
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199.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  generally  used  after  a  sub- 
ordinate conjunction;  as,  "if,"  **lest,"  "though,"  etc.  In  ordinary- 
speech  and  writing  the  present  and  present  perfect  indicative  are 
now  used  instead  of  the  corresponding  subjunctive  forms,  because 
the  latter  are  regarded  as  too  stilted  for  everyday  use;  but  the  com- 
plete conjugation  of  the  subjunctive  mode  is  given  here  for  reference. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE  OF  "TO  SEE 

» 

Present  Tense 
Active  Voice                                           Passive  Voice 

Singular                                Plural                                 Singular 

1.  I  see                     1.  We  see               1.  I  be  seen               1. 

2.  Thou  see               2.  You  see              2.  Thou  be  seen        2. 

3.  He  see                  3.  They  see           3.  He  be  seen            3. 

Plural 

We  be  seen 
You  be  seen 
They  be  seen 

Present  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice                                             Passive  Voice 

Singular                                    Plural                               Singular 

1.  I  have  seen              1.  We  have  seen       1.  I  have  been 

Plural 

1.  We  have  been 

seen 

2.  Thou  have  seen       2.  You  have  seen      2.  Thou  have 

been  seen 

3.  He  have  seen           3.  They  have            3.  He  have 

seen                            been  seen 

seen 

2.  You  have  been 

seen 

3.  They  have  been 

seen 

Past  Tense 
Active  Voice                                            Passive  Voice 
Singular                                 Plural                              Singular 

1.  I  saw                    1.  We  saw              1.  I  were  seen 

2.  Thou  saw             2.  You  saw            2.  Thou  wert  seen 

3.  He  saw                 3.  They  saw          3.  He  were  seen 

Plural 

1.  We  were  seen 

2.  You  were  seen 

3.  They  were  seen 

Past  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  had  seen  1.  We  had  seen     1.  I  had  been  seen  1.  We  had  been  seen 

2.  Thou  had  seen     2.  You  had  seen    2.  Thou  had  been  2.  You  had  been 

seen  seen 

3.  He  had  seen         3.  They  had  seen  3.  He  had  been  3.  They  had  been 

seen  seen 


Active  Voice 

Singular 

1.  I  should  see 


Plural 
1.  We  should  see 


2.  Thou  wouldst 

see 

3.  He  would  see 


2.  You  would  see 

3.  They  would 


Future  Tense 

Passive  Voice 

Singular 

1 .  I  should  be 
seen 

2.  Thou  wouldst 
be  seen 

3.  He  would  be 
seen 


Plural 

1.  We  should  be 
seen 

2.  You  would  be 
seen 

3.  They  would  be 
seen 
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Future  Perfect  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

1.  I  should  have       1.  We  should         1.  I  should  have  1,  We  should  have 

seen  have  seen  been  seen  been  seen 

2.  Thou  wouldst      2.  You  would        2.  Thou  wouldst         2.  You  would  have 

have  seen  have  seen  have  been  seen  been  seen 

3.  He  would  have    3.  They  would      3.  He  would  have       3.  They  would  have 

seen  have  seen  been  seen  been  seen 

200.  Verbs  in  the  imperative  mode  have  only  a  few  tense 
forms. 

IMPERATIVE  MODE  OF  "TO  SEE" 

Present  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

Singular  Plural  Singular  Plural 

2.  See  (thou)       2.  See  (ye  or  you)       2.  Be  (thou)  seen      2.  Be  (ye  or  you)  seen 

201.  Verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode  have  only  a  few  tense  forms. 

INFINITIVE  MODE  OF  **TO  SEE" 

Present  Tense 
Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

To  see  To  be  seen 

Present  Perfect  Tense 

Active  Voice  Passive  Voice 

To  have  seen  To  have  been  seen 

202.  Some  grammarians  also  conjugate  the  verb  in  the  potential 
mode  to  express  possibility  or  permission.  When  so  conjugated, 
the  verb  forms  the  potential  by  combination  with  the  auxiliary 
verbs  "may,"  "can,"  "must,"  "could,"  and  "might."  The  poten- 
tial mode  is  omitted  here  because,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such 
verbal  forms  can  be  parsed  as  either  indicative  or  subjunctive. 

203.  As  the  progressive  tenses  are  regular  in  their  conjugation, 
the  examples  given  in  T[132  and  11133  should  enable  you  to  com- 
plete the  conjugation  of  the  progressive  for  both  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive  modes.  Note,  however,  that  the  progressive 
form  is  found  only  in  the  present  progressive  and  past  progressive 
of  the  passive  voice.  ' 

204.  The  verb  "to  be"  is  both  the  most  important  verb  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  most  irregular  in  its  verbal  forms.  You 
must  learn  the  conjugation  of  this  verb. 
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INDICATIVE  MODE  OF  "TO  BE" 


Principal  Parts 

Present  Tense                Past  Tense 

be  (or  am)                   was 

Present  Participle            Past  Participle 

being                         been 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Present  Tense 
Singular                         Plural 

I  am                 1.  We  are 
Thou  art           2.  You  are 
He  is                 3.  They  are 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Present  Perfect  Tense 

Singular                                 Plural 

I  have  been               1.  We  have  been 
Thou  hast  been        2.  You  have  been 
He  has  been              3.  They  have  been 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Past  Tense 

Singular                        Plural 

I  was                 1.  We  were 
Thou  wast        2.  You  were 
He  was             3.  They  were 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Past  Perfect  Tense 

Singular                                     Plural 

I  had  been                 1.  We  had  been 
Thou  hadst  been      2.  You  had  been 
He  had  been             3.  They  had  been 

1. 
2. 

3. 

Future  Tense 

Singular                            Plural 

I  shall  be          1.  We  shall  be 
Thou  wilt  be    2.  You  will  be 

He  will  be        3.  They  will  be 

1. 
2. 

3. 

Future  Perfect  Tense 

Singular                                 Plural 

I  shall  have  been      1.  We  shall  have  been 
Thou  wilt  have        2.  You  will  have  been 

been 
He  will  have  been    3.  They  will  have  been 

205.  Below  is  given  the  complete  conjugation  of  the  verb 
"to  be"  in  the  subjunctive  mode.  Note,  however,  that  the  cor- 
responding indicative  forms  are  commonly  used  in  place  of  the  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  perfect. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE  OF  *'T0  BE" 


Present  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

1.  I  be  1.  We  be  1. 

2.  Thou  be  2.  You  be  2. 

3.  He  be  S.  They  be  3. 

Past  Tense 
Singular  Plural 

1.  I  were  1.  We  were  1. 

2.  Thou  wert        2.  You  were         2. 

3.  He  were  3.  They  were       3. 

Future  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

1.  I  should  be       1.  We  should  be  1. 

2.  Thou  shouldst  2.  You  should     2. 

be  be 

3.  He  should  be   3.  They  should    3. 

be 


Present  Perfect  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

I  have  been  1.  We  have  been 

Thou  have  been       2.  You  have  been 
He  have  been  3.  They  have  been 

Past  Perfect  Tense 
Singular  Plural 

I  had  been  1.  We  had  been 

Thou  hadst  been      2.  You  had  been 
He  had  been  3.  They  had  been 

Future  Perfect  Tense 


Singular 

I  should  have  been  1. 

Thou  should  have    2. 

been 
He  should  have        3. 

been 


Plural 

We  should  have 

been 
You  should  have 

been 
They  should  have 

been 


206.    In  the  imperative  mode,  "to  be"  has  only  two  tense  forms. 
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IMPERATIVE  MODE  OF  "TO  BE" 

Present  Tense 

Singular 

2.  Be  (thou) 
207.    In  the  infinitive  mode,  "to  be''  has  only  two  tense  forms. 


Plural 

2.  Be  (ye  or  you) 


INFINITIVE  MODE  OF  *'TO  BE" 


Present  Tense 
To  be 


Present  Perfect  Tense 
To  have  been 


208.  Below  are  listed  the  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs 
in  common  use.  When  two  forms  are  given,  the  first  is  preferable. 
The  present  participle,  which  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  "ing" 
to  the  present  tense,  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


Present 
Tense 

awake 
be,  am 
bear 

beat 

begin 

bend 

bet 

bid 

bind 
bite 
bleed 


blow 
break 
breed 
bring 

bmld 

bum 

burst 

buy 

can 

cast 

catch 

choose 

cling 

clothe 


Past 
Tense 
awoke 
awaked 
was 
bore 
bare 

beat 

'began 
ibegun 
ibent 
bended 
[bet 
ibetted 
bade 
bad 
,bid 
bound 

bit 

bled 
/blessed 
\blest 

blew 

broke 

bred 

brought 
fbuilt 
Ibuilded 
fburnt 
\bumed 

burst 

bought 

could 

cast 

caught 

chose 

clung 
fclothed 
\clad 


Past 
Participle 
fawoke 
\awaked 
been 

borne 

beaten 
beat 

begun 

bent 

bet 
betted 

bidden 
bid 

bound 
/bitten 
\bit 

bled 
/blessed 
\blest 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 
fbuilt 
Ibuilded 
/burnt 
\bumed 

burst 

bought 


cast 
caught 
chosen 
clung 

/clothed 

\clad 


Present 
Tense 
come 
cost 
creep 
cut 

dare 
deal 
dig 

do 

draw 

dream 

dress 

drink 
drive 
eat 


Past 

Tense 
came 
cost 
crept 
cut 
f  dared 
[durst 

dealt 
fdug 
[digged 

did 

drew 
f  dreamed 
Idreamt 
Idressed 
[drest 

drank 

drove 
ate 

eat 


faU 

fell 

feed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

fight 

fought 

fit 

fitted 

fling 

flung 

fly 

flew 

freeze 

froze 

get 

got 

gild 

■  /gilded 
Igilt 

give 

gave 

go 

went 

grind 

ground 

;row 

grew 

lang 

hung 

have 

had 

Past 
Participle 
come 
cost 
crept 
cut 
dared 

dealt 

dug 

digged 

done 

drawn 

dreamed 

dreamt 

dressed 

drest 

drunk 

drank 

driven 

eaten 

eat 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

fitted 

flung 

flown 

frozen 

froze 

got 

gotten 

gilded 

gUt 

given 

gone 

ground 

grown 

hung 

had 
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Present 
Tense 
hear 
hide 

hit 
hold 
hurt 
keep 

knit 

know 
lay- 
lead 

lean 

leap 

leave 
lend 
let 
Ue 

Hght 

lose 
make 
may- 
mean 
meet 

mow- 
pay 
put 

quit 

rap 

read 

rid 

ride 

ring 

rise 
run 

saw 

say- 
Bee 
seek 
seU 
send 
set 
shake 
shaU 

shape 

shave 

shed 
shine 


mowed 

paid 

put 
fquit 
Iquitted 
Trapped 
\rapt 

read 

rid 

rode 
/rang 
\rung 

rose 

ran 

sawed 

said 

saw 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

should 

shaped 

shaved 

shed 
shone 


Past 

Participle 

heard 
/hidden 
\hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 
/knitted 
Iknit 

known 

laid 

led 

rieaned 
lleant 
fleaped 
\leapt 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

/lighted 
\lit 

lost 

made 


meant 

met 

fmowed 
\mown 

paid 

put 
fquit 
^quitted 
frapped 
\rapt 

read 

rid 

ridden 

rung 

risen 

nm 

/sawed 
\sawn 

said 

seen 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 


Present 
Tense 

shoe 

shoot 

show 

shred 

shrink 

shut 

sing 

sink 

sit 
sleep 

slide 


fshaped 
Ishapen 
fshaved 
\shaven 
shed 
shone 


spend 
spill 
spin 
spht 
spread 
spring 
stand 
stay- 
steal 
stick 
sting 

strike 

string 
strive 
swear 

sweat 

sweep 

swell 

swim 

swing 

take 

teach 

tear 

teU 

think 

throw 

wear 


Past 
Tense 

shod 

shot 

showed 

fshred 
^shredded 
fshrank 
\shrunk 

shut 
/sang 
Isung 
fsank 
\sunk 

sat 

slept 

sUd 

sowed 

fspoke 
\spake 

spent 
fspilled 
\spilt 

spun 
fsplit 
\splitted 

spread 
fsprang 
\sprung 

stood 
fstayed 
\staid 

stole 

stuck 

stung 

struck 

stnmg 

strove 

swore 
/sweat 
\sweated 

swept 


/swam 
Iswum 
/swung 
\swang 

took 

taught 

tore 

told 

thought 

threw 

wore 


Past 
Participle 
/shod 
\shodden 

shot 

fshown 

Ishowed 

jshred 

tshredded 

jshrunk 

\shrunken 

shut 

sung 

sunk 

sat 

slept 
/slid 
Islidden 
/sown 
\80wed 

spoken 

spent 
/spilled 
\spilt 

spun 
/spht 
\spUtted 

spread 

sprung 

siood 
/stayed 
\staid 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 
/struck 
\stricken 

strung 

striven 

sworn 
/sweat 
\sweated 

swept  1 
/swelled  , 
\swollen  ' 

swum 


swung 

taken 

taught 

torn 

told 

thought 

thrown 
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Present 
Tense 

weave 
weep 
wet 
will 


Past 
Tense 


wept 
fwetted 
\wet 

would 


Past 
Participle 
/woven 
\wove 
wept 
/wetted 
twet 


Present 
Tense 
win 
wind 

work 
write 


Past 

Tense 

won 
/wound 
Winded 
/worked 
\wrought 

wrote 


Past 
Participle 

won 
/wound 
Iwinded 
/worked 
twrought 

written 

209.  Below  is  shown  the  proper  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs 
"shall"  and  "will'*  in  declarative  sentences.  Keep  in  mind  the  rule 
that  "shall"  expresses  futurity  when  used  with  the  first  person, 
purpose,  when  used  with  the  second  or  third  person;  while  "will" 
expresses  purpose  when  used  with  the  first  person,  futurity,  when 
used  with  the  second  or  third  person.  See  also  conjugations  of 
future  and  future  perfect  tenses  of  "to  see"  and  "to  be,"  Appendix 
11198  and  1[204. 


Futurity 

Singular  Plural 

1.  I  shall  go  1.  We  shall  go 

2.  You  will  go  2.  You  will  go 

3.  He  will  go  3.  They  will  go 


Purpose 

Singular  Plural 

1.  I  will  go  1.  We  will  go 

2.  You  shall  go  2.  You  shall  go 

3.  He  shall  go       '     3.  They  shall  go 


210.  Below  is  shown  the  proper  use  of  "shall"  and  "will" 
in  interrogative  sentences.  The  general  rule  is  to  use  the  auxiliary 
which  you  expect  the  person  whom  you  address  to  use.  Since  the 
answer  to  your  question  will  be  a  declarative  sentence,  the  person 
answering  will  use  the  proper  auxiliary  to  express  futurity  or  purpose, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Futurity  Purpose 

Question  Answer 

Shall  you  go?  I  shall  go 

Shall  you  go?  (Plu.)  We  shall  go 

Will  he  go?  He  will  go 

Will  they  go?  They  wiU  go 


Question 
Will  you  go? 
Will  you  go?  (Plu.) 
Shall  he  go? 
Shall  they  go? 


Answer 
I  will  go 
We  will  go 
He  shall  go 
They  shall  go 


It  is  obvious  that  this  general  rule  will  not  apply  in  cases 
where  the  questioner  does  not  know  what  answer  to  expect.  You 
might  ask  a  friend:  "Shall  you  go?"  in  expectation  of  receiving  a 
simple  "Yes,  I  shall;"  whereas  your  friend  might  answer  emphat- 
ically: '^es,  I  will!"  The  first  answer  expresses  futurity ;  the  second 
answer  expresses  purpose,  and  indicates  that  your  friend  will  go  in 
spite  of  opposition. 

211.  A  quotation  that  repeats  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker 
is  called  a  direct  quotation;  one  that  repeats  the  thought  of  the 
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speaker  without  using  his  exact  words  is  called  an  indirect  quotation. 
In  writing,  a  direct  quotation  is  enclosed  in  quotation  marks;  if 
the  quotation  is  a  complete  sentence,  the  quotation  usually  follows 
either  a  comma  or  a  -colon,  and  the  first  word  of  the  sentence  begins 
with  a  capital  letter.  An  indirect  quotation  follows  the  punctuation 
of  the  sentence  in  which  it  appears. 

Examples. 

He  said,  "I  will  go  with  you."     (Direct  quotation.) 

He  said  that  he  would  go  with  me.     (Indirect  quotation.) 

Sometimes  I  feel  Hke  hailing  him  and  saying:     "Friend,  I  am  not  all 

farmer."     (Direct  quotation.) 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  hailing  him  and  saying  that  I  am  not  all  farmer. 

(Indirect  quotation.) 

In  direct  quotations  the  auxiliaries  "shall"  and  "will"  follow 
the  rules  for  the  declarative  or  interrogative  sentence  or  sentences 
that  compose  the  quotations.  In  indirect  quotations  the  thought 
quoted  is  expressed  by  a  clause.  If  the  subject  of  the  clause  con- 
taining the  quotation  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
the  principal  clause,  "shall"  is  used  in  all  three  persons  to  express 
futurity,  and  "will"  is  used  in  all  three  persons  to  express  purpose; 
if  the  subject  of  the  two  clauses  refer  to  different  persons,  the  auxil- 
iaries follow  the  rules  for  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences. 

Examples. 

Subjects  Refer  to  the  Same  Person 
The  man  says  that  he  shall  go.     ("Shall"  expresses  futurity.) 
The  man  says  that  he  will  go.     ("Will"  expresses  purpose.) 
You  say  that  you  shall  go.     ("Shall"  expresses  futurity.) 
You  say  that  you  will  go.     ("Will"  expresses  purpose.) 

Subjects  Refer  to  Different  Persons 
The  man  says  that  you  will  go.     ("Will"  expresses  futurity.) 
The  man  says  that  you  shall  go.     ("Shall"  expresses  purpose.) 
You  say  that  I  shall  go.     ("Shall"  expresses  futurity.) 
I  say  that  you  shall  go.     ("Shall"  expresses  purpose.) 

212.  In  general,  the  auxiliary  verbs  "should"  and  "would" 
follow  the  rules  that  govern  the  use  of  "shall"  and  "will;"  both, 
however,  have  peculiar  uses  which  you  should  learn  to  distinguish. 

"Should"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  "ought,"  to 
express  an  obligation  or  a  duty;  or  as  the  equivalent  of  "were  to," 
to  express  a  condition. 
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Examples. 

You  should  have  come  when  I  first  called  you.  ("Should"  expresses  obli- 
gation, as  though  the  sentence  read:  "You  ought  to  have  come  when  I  first 
called  you.") 

If  he  should  ask  me,  he  would  learn  nothing.  ("Should"  expresses  a  con- 
dition, as  though  the  sentence  read:  "If  he  were  to  ask  me,  he  would  learn 
nothing.") 

"Would"  is  sometimes  used  to  express  habitual  action. 

Example. 

He  would  step  carefully  over  each  crack  in  the  sidewalk.  ("Would" 
expresses  habitual  action,  as  though  the  sentence  read:  *'It  is  his  habit  to  step 
carefully  over  each  crack  in  the  sidewalk;"  or,  **He  has  a  habit  of  stepping  care- 
fully over  each  crack  in  the  sidewalk.") 

213,  In  general,  the  auxiliary  vei:bs  *'may"  and  *'might" 
are  used  to  express  permission  or  possibility.  "May"  is  usually 
construed  as  being  in  the  present  tense,  while  "might"  is  regularly 
used  as  the  past  of  "may;"  but  both  convey  a  sense  of  futurity 
when  used  to  express  possibility. 

Examples. 

I  m/iy  go.     ("May"  expresses  possibility.) 

Mother  says  I  mxiy  go.     ("May"  expresses  permission.) 

I  might  go.     ("Might"  expresses  possibihty.    The  verb  is  construed  as  in 

the  past  tense,  although  it  conveys  a  sense  of  futurity.) 

Mother  said  I  might  go.     ("Might"  expresses  permission.     Here  "might" 

is  unquestionably  used  in  the  past  tense.) 

214.  The  auxiliary  verb  "can"  is  used  to  express  possibility 
combined  with  abiUty. 

Examples. 

The  doctor  says  I  can  go.     (That  is,  "The  doctor  says  I  am  able  to  go.") 
John  can  run  faster  than  James. 

"Can"  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  used  to  express  permission 
or  simple  possibility,  where  the  proper  auxiliary  is  "may."  When 
the  child  asks  his  mother,  "Can  I  go?"  he  ordinarily  means,  "Have 
I  your  permission  to  go?"  not,  "Am  I  able  to  go?"  and  therefore  he 
should  say,  "May  I  go?"  You  should  learn  to  recognize  this 
distinction,  and  to  use  properly  these  two  auxiliaries. 

Examples. 

The  doctor  thinks  I  can  go,  if  mother  says  I  may.  (That  is,  "The  doctor 
thinks  I  shall  be  able  to  go,  if  mother  mil  permit  me  to  go.") 

If  you  can  walk  faster,  you  may  reach  home  before  dark.  (That  is,  "If 
you  are  able  to  walk  faster,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  reach  home  before  dark.") 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Business   Correspondence   may  be  roughly  divided   into   two  ; 
classes — letters  pertaining  to  general  business  affairs,  and  letters 
designed  especially  to  produce  new  business.     Under  the  first  head 

would  come  recommendations,  applications  for  positions,  inquiries,  ' 

orders,  complaints,  etc.,  and  their  answers,  and  the  many  other  ; 
letters  that  make  up  the  daily  routine  of  business  correspondence; 

under  the  second  head  would  come  form  letters  answering  inquiries  ; 

or  soliciting  business,  follow-up  systems,  and  similar  business-getting  j 

letters.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  every  business  letter  should  I 

have  for  its  first  purpose  the  getting  of  business,  either  by  direct  I 

solicitation  and  sound  argument,  as  in  the  form  letter,  or  by  satisfy-  i 

ing  and  retaining  a  customer  already  on  the  firm's  books,  as  in  a  ; 

courteous  answer  to  a  complaint.     This  textbook  will  consider  all  \ 

business  letters  as  potential  business-getting  letters,  and  will  so  treat  \ 

them.  ; 

The  business  correspondent  will  write  many  letters  to  men  who  ■ 
will  have  no  interest  in  what  he  has  to  say — ^who  will,  indeed,  be  glad  ! 
of  any  excuse  to  refuse  to  read  his  letters.  It  will  be  important  to  \ 
him,  either  personally  or  as  a  paid  correspondent,  to  have  his  letters  j 
read.  The  first  step  to  that  end  is  to  make  the  letter  so  correct  in  i 
form  that  it  will  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  less  careful  communi- 
cations, and  so  clear  that  it  can  be  read  without  effort.  The  chief  | 
task  of  the  business  correspondent  is  to  get  a  hearing;  to  gain  that  i 
point  is  to  have  the  battle  half  won.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  text  i 
to  teach  the  correspondent  how  to  write  a  letter  that  will  be  sufficiently  ; 
business-like  to  get  a  reading,  and  sufficiently  forceful  to  produce  i 
upon  the  reader  the  effect  intended.  j 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  of  this  text  has  already  mastered  ; 

the  elements  of  English  grammar;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  ! 

shall  have  done  so  if  he  is  to  profit  by  it.     The  writer  who  confuses  | 
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cases  and  tenses,  who  misuses  relative  pronouns  and  other  connectives, 
who  cannot  construct  a  correct  sentence  or  paragraph,  or  who  hesi- 
tates over  a  question  of  punctuation,  can  never  attain  any  great  degree 
of  success  as  a  business  correspondent.  No  amount  of  natural 
ability  as  a  letter  writer  or  salesman  can  equal  the  training  that 
enables  the  writer  to  use  the  correct  word,  the  telling  phrase,  the 
proper  sentence  construction.  The  most  effective  letter  is  the  one 
that  is  the  nearest  correct  in  all  its  details. 

While  the  student  is  expected  to  meet  the  grammatical  require- 
ments of  the  English  language,  he  is  not  expected  to  follow  slavishly 
any  particular  style  commended  in  the  following  pages.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  urged  to  cultivate  his  own  individual  style,  so  long  as 
^  it  does  not  violate  the  principles  of  English  grammar  or  business 
practice.  A  good  individual  style  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  business  correspondent.  Since  form  letters  seem  to  bring  out 
the  individuality  of  the  writer  more  certainly  than  general  letters, 
this  text  uses  form  letters  even  to  illustrate  some  phases  of  general 
correspondence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  student  can  copy  his  Exercises  on  the 
typewriter.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  he  should  use  the  regular  typewriter 
sheet  (8 J  X  11  inches),  and  make  his  letter  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  form  of  a  typewritten  letter.  Each  letter  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  business  firm  requires,  as  part  of  a  perfect 
Exercise,  the  lettering  of  the  firm's  letterhead,  properly  arranged. 
No  Exercise  given  should  make  more  than  a  page  of  single-spaced 
typewriting.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  use  a 
typewriter,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  contents  of  a  one-page  typewritten 
letter  would  not  contain  more  than  three  hundred  words. 

A  text  that  covered  every  phase  and  style  of  business  corre- 
spondence would  run  into  many  volumes — and  would  still  be  in- 
complete. Business  correspondence  is  a  live  and  growing  profes- 
sion— even  yet  in  its  infancy;  and  the  correspondent  who  desires  to 
succeed  in  his  profession  should  study  in  detail  every  business  letter 
that  comes  into  his  hands,  and  either  profit  by  its  effectiveness,  or 
consider  how  he  could  better  it. 
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LESSON  I 

THE  FORM  OP  THE  LETTER 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  business  letters  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes:  general  business  letters,  such  as  a  business 
firm  uses  in  handling  its  daily  correspondence;  personal  business 
letters,  such  as  an  individual  writes  to  another  individual,  or  to  a 
business  firm;  and  business-getting  letters,  such  as  form  letters, 
inquiry  letters,  and  "follow-ups."  This  text  will  first  consider  the 
general  requirements  to  which  all  three  classes  should  conform, 
and  will  then  take  up  in  detail  the  specific  features  of  each  particular 
class. 

Modern  business  is  a  thing  of  well-defined  system,  and  the 
modem  business  man  exacts  a  strict  conformity  to  that  system. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  business  letter  has  a  very  definite  form, 
which  permits  of  few  variations,  because  it  exactly  meets  business 
requirements.  Only  in  business-getting  letters,  as  will  be  explained 
later,  is  it  wise  to  depart  from  the  accepted  form. 

The  parts  of  a  letter  are: 

(1)  Heading,  including: 
(a)  Address  of  writer 
(6)  Date  of  letter 

(2)  Introduction,  including: 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  addressee 

(d)  Salutation 

(3)  Body  of  the  letter 

(4)  Conclusion,  including: 

(e)  Complimentary  close 
(/)   Signature  of  writer 

The  heading  of  a  letter  should  contain  (a)  the  address  of  the 
writer,  and  (b)  the  date  of  the  letter. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  address  and  date  line  could  also  be  written  in  either 
of   the   following  ways: 

123  High   St., 
123  Hlgb  St.,  Osnkosb,   Wl8«, 

Oshlsosn,  WIS.,  Jan.  3,   xgio.  Jan.  3,  1910., 

Or  the  place  and  date  alone  could  be  written  at  the  top  of  the  letter, 
and  the  name  and  full  address  below  the  letter,  against  the  left 
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margin.  The  use  of  the  last  form  insures  setting  down  the  full 
address,  and  enables  the  reader  to  copy  the  address  without  being 
obliged  to  hunt  up  its  component  parts.  If  the  address  were  on  a 
R.  F.  D.  route,  the  route  and  box  number  should  take  the  place  of 
the  street  and  number. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  firm's  letterhead  contains  the  address,  so  that  need 
not  be  repeated.  If  the  town  were  placed  below  and  at  the  right, 
the  date  should  be  written  after  it  (see  Fig.  6  and  Fig.  11);  otherwise, 
it  should  be  written  at  the  right,  and  a  little  below  the  letterhead, 
as  in  Fig.  2. 

Note  the  punctuation  of  the  heading :  the  several  parts  are  always 
separated  by  commas,  whichever  form  is  used.  The  names  of  the 
months  may  be  abbreviated;  but  remember  that  an  abbreviation 
requires  a  period  after  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  letters  in  the 
date  line;  as,  "1st,"  "2nd,"  "3rd,"  "4th,"  etc.  Abbreviating  the 
number  of  the  year  ("'10"  for  "1910,"  etc.)  is  permissible  only  in 
informal  notes  between  departments,  and  in  notations. 

The  introduction  of  a  letter  should  contain  (c)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  addressee,  and  (d)  a  courteous  salutation. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  name  and  address  require  only  two  lines,  because 
the  firm  is  suflSciently  well  known  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  its  street  and  number.  In  addressing  a  firm  doing  business  under 
the  names  of  any  of  its  several  partners,  it  is  proper  to  prefix  the  firm 
name  by  "Messrs.,"  the  plural  of  "Mr.,"  as  Fig.  1.  It  is,  however, 
not  considered  a  breach  of  courtesy  to  omit  this  formality.  If  the 
firm  is  doing  business  under  a  trade  name,  the  "Messrs."  is  omitted; 
as  in  addressing  "The  Fair,  Chicago,  111." 

In  Fig.  2,  the  name  and  address  require  three  lines,  and  should 
always  be  written  in  this  form.  Some  business  houses  omit  the 
street  and  number  from  the  address,  but  it  is  better  practice  to  put 
them  on  every  letter.  The  letter  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  does  not  know  the  address,  and  who  may  be  obliged  to  spend 
valuable  time  looking  it  up. 

If  the  addressee  is  an  individual  who  is  addressed  in  his  official 
capacity,  it  is  proper  to  place  the  title  of  his  position  on  a  separate 
line  between  his  name  and  the  address.  This  permits  the  letter  to  be 
handled  by  some  person  responsible  to  him,  in  case  it  is  impossible 
or  unnecessary  for  him  to  give  it  his  personal  attention.     It  is  much 
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better  to  address  a  business  letter  in  this  way  than  to  use  only  the 
addressee's  name.  When  the  tide  is  used,  the  introduction  would 
be  written  thus: 

Mr.  0.  C.  Miller, 

sec'y  Extension  Worlc,  Amer*   School  of  Correspondenoe, 
Cbloago,  111. 

*    *    *    * 

Gear   Sir; 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Field, 

Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Frant  A.  Munsey  Co., 
New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  customary  to  prefix  the  name  of  the  addressee  with  some 
title.  The  ordinary  title  for  a  man  is  "Mr.,"  which  is  never  spelled 
out.  Some  writers  still  cHng  to  the  old  form,  "John  Brown,  Esq.," 
but  this  is  no  longer  in  good  use.  If,  however,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
a  title,  it  is  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  address  him  by  it.  He  should  be 
addressed  as  "Dr.  John  Brown,"  if  he  has  taken  a  medical  degree; 
as  "Prof.  John  Brown,"  if  he  is  actually  a  professor  in  a  college  or 
a  university,  but  not  if  he  is  a  public  school  teacher;  as  "Capt.," 
"Maj.,"  "Col.,"  or  "Gen.,"  if  he  holds  an  army  commission;  as 
"Rev.,"  "Rev.  Dr.,"  or  "Rt.  Rev.,"  according  to  his  position  in  the 
church;  as  "Hon.,"  if  he  holds  or  has  held  a  high  political  office.  A 
married  woman  should  be  addressed  as  "Mrs.";  an  unmarried 
woman  as  "Miss" — which  is  not  an  abbreviation  and  requires  no 
period  after  it;  a  firm  composed  of  women  as  "Mesdames"or"Misses," 
according  as  they  are  married  or  unmarried. 

The  proper  salutation  to  use  in  addressing  a  firm  is  either  "Gentle- 
men" or  "Dear  Sirs";  the  former  is  coming  to  be  the  more  general 
usage.  In  addressing  a  single  person,  "Dear  Sir"  is  proper  for  a 
man,  "Dear  Madam"  for  a  woman,  even  if  she  is  known  to  be  single. 
"Dear  Miss"  is  never  permissible;  a  young  unmarried  woman  may 
be  addressed  as  "Dear  Miss  Brown,"  if  "Dear  Madam"  seems  too 
formal.  The  use  of  "Sir"  alone  as  a  salutation  is  too  formal  for 
business  correspondence.  Such  salutations  as  "Dear  Mr.  Brown," 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Brown,"  and  "My  Dear  Sir,"  imply  a  personal 
acquaintance  or  considerable  previous  correspondence.  "Dear 
Friend"  has  no  place  in  ordinary  business  correspondence. 

Note  the  punctuation  of  the  introduction.     The  several  parts 
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of  the  address  are  separated  by  commas,  and  the  completed  address 
is  marked  by  a  period.     The  sakitation  may  be  followed  by  either 


-X^^  -%^;£^<^^   CKt^^aC-- ^'/c^ty^^'' y^^ 

vZSi^^^^cy  '^ty;^2/c/  y-^^tey  -. . ^^^,  . 

yCAjiyyu^  yU^^  ^^y^zZt,  IKuI/ .^  O^Mp/  •fiayU^:^C^l^  OyH^  ^ 
(4)   (e)      i^dA^    yO^iyCC^    ^^1.tru/t^, 


^■^.pd^^.  Jl^) 


Fig.  1.     Correct  Form  for  Personal  Business  Letter. 

a  colon,  a  colon  and  a  dash,  or  a  comma  and  a  dash;  the  first  punctua- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  common. 

The  body  of  the  letter  should  contain  the  matter  which  led  to 
the  writing  of  the  letter.     For  its  proper  treatment,  see  Lesson  II. 


( 
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The  conclusion  of  the  letter  should  contain  (e)  a  complimentary  ! 
close,  and  (/)  the  signature  of  the  writer. 

The  complimentary  close  to  be  used  is  largely  a  matter  of  per-  I 
sonal  taste,  or  of  the  custom  of  the  firm.  The  most  impersonal  forms  ! 
are  "Yours  truly,"  "Truly  yours,"  "Yours  very  truly,"  "Very  truly  \ 
yours."  "Yours"  alone  is  too  curt  to  be  courteous.  The  forms  i 
"Respectfully,"  "Yours  respectfully,"  "Yours  very  respectfully,"  | 
"Very  respectfully  yours,"  imply  a  subtle  deference  which  is  not  quite  \ 
in  accord  with  ordinary  business  correspondence,  but  which  makes  ■ 
them  particularly  appropriate  in  letters  from  applicants  for  a  posi-  , 
tion,  from  the  ordinary  man  to  one  of  high  position,  or  from  employe  ; 
to  employer.  "Yours  sincerely,"  "Yours  cordially, "  and  their  | 
several  variants,  imply  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  should  exist  in  ] 
fact  to  justify  their  use  in  general  business  correspondence. 

The  complimentary  close  should  always  occupy  a  line  by  itself.  | 
The  first  word  only  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter,  and  a  comma  \ 
should  follow  the  whole  expression.     It  is  improper  to  abbreviate  , 
any  of  the  words  in  a  complimentary  close.     "Y'rs,"  "Resp'tly,"  etc., 
convey  an  idea  of  haste  or  carelessness  which  amounts  to  discourtesy.  \ 

The  signature  of  a  letter  should  always  be  written  with  a  pen,  i 
never  with  a  typewriter.  A  typewritten  signature  is  neither  courteous  : 
nor  legal.  To  avoid  confusion  and  inconvenience,  the  signature  j 
should  always  be  written  in  the  same  way;  it  is  a  serious  fault  to  sign  ^ 
"John  Henry  Smith"  one  time,  "John  H.  Smith"  another  time,  and  ] 
"J.  H.  Smith,"  at  a  third  writing.  In  a  personal  letter.  Fig.  1,  a  | 
man  should  not  prefix  his  name  by  "Mr."  or  by  any  title  whatsoever; 
a  woman  should  always  prefix  either  "Miss"  or  "Mrs.,"  as  the  case  | 
may  be,  enclosing  the  title  in  parentheses;  as,  "(Miss)  Jane  Brown,"  i 
"(Mrs.)  John  H.  Brown."  The  best  usage  requires  a  married  ; 
woman  to  use  her  own  name  as  a  signature,  and  to  supplement  it  j 
with  her  husband's  name,  prefixed  by  "Mrs.";  thus:  j 


According  to  the  same  usage  a  widow  should  sign  her  own  name,  \ 
prefixed  by  "Mrs."  in  parentheses;  as,  "(Mrs.)  Jane  A.  Stoll."  ' 
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The  business  letter  of  a  firm  may  be  signed  variously,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  firm.  Except  in  form  letters,  however,  it  should 
never  be  signed  by  the  firm  name  only;  as: 

Ifarsball  Field  &  Co* 
Amerioan  sohool  of  Correspondence 

The  firm  name  may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  signature;  it  is  not 
necessary,  because  it  appears  in  the  letterhead.  If  it  is  not  made  a 
part  of  the  signature,  the  name  of  the  signer  is  usually  followed  by 
the  title  of  his  position  with  the  firm;  but  his  title  may  be  omitted  if 
his  name  and  position  appear  in  the  letterhead.  If  the  signer  has 
no  official  title,  he  signs  under  the  firm  name,  and  prefixes  his  signa- 
ture by  "By."     The  following  are  proper  signatures: 

Yours^truly^^  Very  truly  yours, 


Publicity  Manager.  Secretary     E^jten-gTon  Wor^ 


Very  truly  yours.  Yours   tjuly, 

The  Franfc  A.  Munsey  Co.,  .The  Jewell  Nursery  Co., 

Advertising  Manaaer.  ^ .  U..0^ryU(4^. 

The  postscript  of  a  letter  follows  all  the  matter  previously  ex- 
plained. It  is  introduced  by  the  initials  "P.  S.,''  with  or  without  a 
following  dash,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  writer's  initials. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  postscript  has  no  place  in  business  cor- 
respondence, because  it  is  the  sign  of  an  afterthought,  and  after- 
thoughts are  not  good  business.  However,  it  may  properly  be  used 
to  call  attention  to  an  enclosure,  or  to  matter  sent  by  current  mail; 
or — in  a  business-getting  form  letter — to  give  emphasis  to  some 
particular  point  or  argument.     (See  Figs.  6,  10,  and  12.) 

The  folding  of  a  business  letter  is  also  prescribed  by  custom. 

The  letter  sheet  usual  in  business  correspondence  is  8J  X  11 
inches.  This  sheet  should  be  folded  once  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
then  once  from  either  side.  Any  other  folding  will  give  the  letter 
an  unbusiness-like  appearance,  and  make  it  less  easy  to  open.  In 
case,  however,  the  letter  is  to  be  mailed  in  a  long  envelope  (legal  size, 
or  "No.  9"),  the  sheet  should  be  folded  from  bottom  to  middle,  and 
from  top  of  sheet  to  bottom  of  fold. 
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The  envelope  containing  the  letter  should  bear  the  name  and 
address  that  appears  at  the  head  of  the  letter.  This  is  called  the 
superscription  of  the  letter.  The  following  are  properly  arranged 
superscriptions : 

American  Sdbool  of  Correspondenoe, 
Cbloago, 

111. 

Amerloan  Sobool  of  Correspondenoe^ 
Cblcago,  111. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Miller, 

Seoretary  Extension  Worlc, 

American  Soliool  of  Correspondenoe^ 
Cbloago,  111. 

Ileasrs.  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 

State,  Waablngtob,  and  Bandolpn  Sts*,, 
Clilcago,  111. 

ilr.  John  Brown, 

123  State  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

The  town  and  state  may  be  written  in  one  or  two  lines.  The  commas 
following  the  Unes  are  strictly  correct,  but  many  firms  omit  them  to 
save  time.  Every  letter  should  be  addressed  correctly  and  legibly, 
and  the  names  of  the  states  should  be  abbreviated  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  PostoflSce  Department.  The  envelope  of  a  letter 
requiring  foreign  postage  should  be  marked  "5c"  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer,  to  insure  its  being  correctly  stamped. 

In  most  matters  of  form  each  firm  has  formulated  its  own  style, 
which  is  probably  correct.  If,  however,  the  correspondent  is  left 
to  form  his  own  style,  he  should  conform  to  some  accepted  usage. 
The  careless  arrangement  of  a  letter  betrays  ignorance  of  business 
practice. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Arrange  in  proper  form,  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly, 
the  parts  of  letters  given  below.     Supply  any  parts  necessary. 

1.  Josiah  J  Hazen  Adv  Mgr  McClures  Magazine  44  60  east  Twenty- 
third  St  New  YorkiNovember  24  1909****     sincerely  yours  O  A  Brown 

2.  Manufacturers  cigar  co  288  S  Center  avenue  Chicago  September 
9  1908  your  advertisement  in  the  morning  papers  caught  my  eye*****hoping 
for  an  early  answer  I  am  yours  respectfully  Marvin  Hughes  324  East  st  Cairo  111. 
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3.  11  Flatiron  Bldg  New  York  city  Oct  25  1909  American  School  of 
Correspondence  Chicago  Dear  sirs****  Mary  J  Devine 

4.  Planters  Hotel  St  Louis  Mo  Jan  3  1910  A  Lehmann  President  The 
Fair  State  Adams  and  Dearborn  sts  Chicago  dear  Mr  Lehmann*****  cordially 
yours  John  E  Graves 

5.  Chicago  111  Jan  5  1910  John  E  Graves  Planters  Hotel  St  Louis  Mo 
Dear  Mr  Graves****very  truly  yours  A  Lehmann  president 

6.  Tampa  Fla  Feb  3  08  Henry  W  Nelson  R  F  D  34  Minnetonka  Minn 
***  very  truly  yours  J.  W.  Roberts  &  Son  per  J  W  Roberts  Jr  P  S  The  sample 
is  mailed  under  separate  cover     Watch  for  it 

7.  R  F  D  34  Minnetonka  Minn  Feb  8  1908  J  W  Roberts  &  Son  Tampa 
Fla  gentlemen****yours  Henry  W  Nelson 

2.  Arrange  in  proper  form,  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly, 
the  superscriptions  of  the  seven  letters  given  above. 

3.  Complete  one  of  the  letters  given  in  part  above  by  supplying 
its  body — not  less  than  three  paragraphs  on  some  business  matter. 
Arrange  the  completed  letter  in  proper  form. 


DON'T  USE* 

ABOVE  as  a  noun,  as,  "He  dictated  the  above;"  or  as  an  ad- 
jective, as,  "'He  dictated  the  above  statement."  Say,  "He  dictated 
the  above-mentioned  (or,  foregoing)  statement." 

ALL  OF  THEM,  "Of  them"  is  superfluous.  "Some  of 
them"  is  correct. 

ALLOW  for  "think,"  "think  likely,"  "intend,"  or  "say." 
"Allow"  means  to  offer  no  objection. 

ALRIGHT.     The  correct  spelling  is  "all  right." 

AMONG  for  "between."  "Among"  refers  to  more  than  two; 
"between,"  to  two  only. 

ANGRY  AT  in  reference  to  persons.  Say,  "I  am  angry  with 
him;"  "I  am  angry  at  the  accident  that  delayed  me." 

ANTICIPATE  for  "hope,"  or  "expect."  "Anticipate"  means 
to  expect  with  confidence  and  pleasure. 

ANY  as  an  adverb.  Don't  say,  "I  didn't  walk  any."  Say, 
"I  didn't  walk  at  all." 

ANYHOW,  ANYWAY.  Don't  say,  "Anyhow,  I  don't  care." 
Say,  "in  any  event,"  "at  any  rate,"  or,  "be  that  as  it  may." 


♦This  list  of  misused  words  is  far  from  complete.  The  correspondent  should  early  form 
the  habit  of  consulting  a  dictionary  when  in  doubt  regarding  the  exact  meaning  or  proper  usage 
of  a  word. 
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■ 

LESSON  II  ] 

\ 

THE  BODY  OF  THE  LETTER  '] 

■i 
As  a  writer  of  English,  the  business  correspondent  is  governed  i 

by  the  rules  of  English  grammar  in  the  use  of  words,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  capitals,  and  punctuation  marks;  but  as  a  business- 
getter  he  is  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
rules.  Thus  some  of  the  form  letters  and  "follow-ups"  used  as 
illustrations  disregard  many  of  the  general  principles  presented  in 
this  Lesson,  and  still  stand  as  models  of  their  kind.  These  variations 
are  explained  in  Lessons  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV. 

A  letter  that  is  properly  paragraphed  is  both  more  attractive 
and  more  easy  to  read  than  one  which  is  written  solid.    Similarly,  i 
short  paragraphs  are  usually  more  effective  than  long  ones,  and  so  i 
better  adapted  to  business  letters.     It  might  be  said  that  an  average  i 
paragraph   should   not  contain   over   ten   typewritten   lines — about  ; 
one  hundred  words;  but  such  a  paragraph  would  appear  "long" 
in  a  short  letter,  while  in  a  long  letter  it  would  seem  a  good  length. 
Considered  solely  by  its  effect  upon  the  eye,  proper  paragraphing  is  j 
a  matter  of  proportion,  and  a  given  paragraph  will  appear  long  or  j 
short  according  to  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  matter.  ! 
In  illustration,  compare  the  actual  lengths  of  the  paragraphs  in  Fig.  j 
5,  with  the  apparent  length  of  the  first  paragraph  in  Fig    11. 

Any  letter  containing  ten  or  more  lines  will  be  improved  in  apt.  J 
pearance  by  being  divided  into  at  least  two  paragraphs,  and  almost  ; 
any  letter  can  be  so  divided.  The  opening  and  closing  sentences  ' 
of  even  a  short  letter  are  usually  so  distinct  from  the  other  matter  \ 
that  they  can  be  used  as  paragraphs  without  violating  the  thought.  [ 
Each  subject  discussed  should  be  treated  in  a  separate  paragraph,  ' 
even  if  it  requires  but  two  or  three  lines.  If  the  discussion  tends  to  \ 
run  much  over  ten  lines,  it  is  justifiable  to  force  a  paragraph  where  ; 
the  division  will  do  the  least  harm  to  the  sense;  there  is  almost  no  ' 
paragraph  of  one  hundred  words  or  more  which  does  not  show  a  ! 
slight  break  in  the  thought,  where  a  new  paragraph  might  properly  j 
be  made.     Compare  Figs.  13  and  14.  j 

The  depth  of  the  indentation  of  the  paragraph  is  largely  a  matter  of 
choice;  as  a  rule  it  should  not  exceed  ten  spaces.     Whether  the  first  paragraph  \ 
should  be  indented  uniformly  with  its  successors,  or  should  be  dropped  down 
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from  the  end  of  the  salutation,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  first  method  is 
preferable  chiefly  because  its  regularity  improves  the  general  appearance  of 
the  letter.  Some  firms  have  the  practice  of  beginning  both  the  different 
parts  of  the  address,  and  the  several  paragraphs  composing  the  body  of  the 
letter,  flush  with  the  left-hand  type  margin.  This  gives  the  letter  a  style 
which  has  its  attractive  quaHties,  but  which  is  better  adapted  to  form  letters 
than  to  general  correspondence.     (See  Fig.  26.) 

Proper  paragraphing  can  result  only  from  proper  methods  of 
thought.  A  letter  that  is  logical  in  the  arrangement  of  its  matter 
will  divide  itself  naturally  into  a  series  of  complete  and  well-propor- 
tioned paragraphs;  a  letter  in  which  several  different  subjects  are 
jumbled  together  can  be  properly  paragraphed  only  after  it  has  been 
rewritten.  To  say  "Begin  at  the  beginning,  complete  the  first  sub- 
ject before  taking  up  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  letter," 
may  sound  ridiculous;  but  if  correspondents  followed  that  simple 
rule  more  carefully  they  would  write  briefer  and  better  letters.  Con- 
stant dictation  tends  to  encourage  a  loose,  illogical  habit  of  thought, 
which  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  continual  effort  to  separate  the 
several  subjects  to  be  treated,  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  most  effective 
order. 

What  that  order  should  be  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
letter.  In  answering  a  letter  it  is  usually  wise  to  take  up  the  several 
subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  that  letter.  This  method 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  connect  question  and  answer, 
and  will  insure  that  the  writer  overlooks  nothing  of  importance. 
It  is  better  to  leave  to  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  the  introduction  of 
new  matter,  because  the  reader  will  not  be  in  a  mental  condition  to 
consider  properly  a  new  proposition  until  his  own  letter  has  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  In  arranging  an  original  letter — that  is, 
one  which  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  a  previous  letter — it  is  a  good  plan 
to  handle  first,  those  matters  on  which  there  has  been  previous  cor- 
respondence; then,  those  of  which  the  reader  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  knowledge;  and  last,  those  which  will  be  new  to  him.  A 
letter  so  arranged  is  logical  because  it  progresses  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  and  it  is  particularly  effective  because  it  has  the  force 
of  a  climax. 

Neither  of  these  methods  of  arrangement  should  be  followed  blindly. 
Certain  subjects  are  of  such  importance  that  they  require  presentation  in  the 
first  paragraph.     If,  for  example,  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion 
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regarding  the  way  in  which  an  order  has  been  filled,  that  difference  should  at 
once  be  presented  in  its  best  light,  whether  or  no  it  can  be  settled  at  that 
writing,  so  that  the  reader  will  be  in  a  mental  condition  to  give  full  and  un- 


(1)  (a)  WALLACE,  HILLS  &  COMPANY 

STATE  STREET  AND  WABASri  AVPNUB 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


(b)  January  6,  iQio. 

(2)   (c)  UrB.   John  A.   StoII, 

123  High  St., 

Osbkosl),  Wleo. 

(d)    Dear  Madam: - 

(3)  ^hanlc  you  for  your  order  or  the  3ra  Inst..,   and 
remlttanoe  of  $21.55  In  payment.     The  goods  go  fomard    today^ 
by  American  Express,   In  accordanoe  with  your  instruotions. 

The  advertised  price  of   the  Hand  Hammered  Coffee 
Spoons,   $1.25  each,    Is  for  single  spoons  only.     On  orders 
for  half  a  dozen  *e  give  our  customers    me  advantage  of   tne 
prloe  for  a  dozen,   nnich  Is  $13.50.      We  accordingly  enclose 
a  credit  slip  for  76^,   which  you  may  apply  on  a   future 
order,  or  for  which  we  will  send  you  cash,   if  you  prefer. 

Enclosed  you  will   find  samples  of  the  new  Import- 
ted  Dimities,   with  price   tags  attached.      If  none  of   these 
exactly  meets  your  needs,   will   you  kindly  return   tne  one 
that  comes   toe  nearest  and  alio*  us    to  send  you  otner 
samples?     We  have  a   ver^    large   line  of   these  goods,   and  are 
confident  that  we  shall   be  sole  to  please  you. 

We  are  mailing  you  our  catalogue  of  Spring  dress 
goods,   In  which  we  are  offering  the  newest  styles  and 
fabrics  at  prices  wblob  make  them  bargains. 

(4)   (e)     Yours  very  truly, 
CBH-OW.  Ugr.  Ball  Order  Det)t. 


Fig.  2.     Correct  Form  for  a  General  Business  Letter. 

prejudiced  consideration  to  what  follows.  If  the  letter  answers  an  inquiry 
regarding  an  extension  of  time  on  a  bill  or  a  seUing  offer,  or  if  it  makes  a  new 
proposition  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  that  answer  or  proposition 
should  be  the  first  thing  in  the  first  paragraph,  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a 
complaisant  and  receptive  frame  of  mind.    After  the  big  thing  has  been 
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properly  handled,  the  less  important  matters  may  follow  in  the  usual  order. 
Such  a  letter  will  form  an  anticlimax,  but  it  will  fulfill  its  purpose.  (See  Fig. 
21,  and  its  answer,  Lesson  X.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  a  letter  answering  another  should  refer 

to  the  date  of  the  letter  answered.     It  should,  however,  avoid  the 

stereotyped  phrase,  "Referring  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  11th 

inst.,  would  say,  etc.;"  that  is  neither  good  English  nor  good  business. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  correspondent  to  put  something  of  his 

personality  into  his  letter,  and  to  make  it  individual.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

There  are  other  ways  of  opening  a  letter;  as: 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue,  e^nt  ty  current  mall  la 
answer  to  your  Inquiry  of  the  11th  Inst.,  will,  we  believe,  give 
you  full  Information  concerning  the  styles  and  prices  In  our 
Eeady-to-Wear  lines.   If,  however,  you  deslre.further  Infornja.tion,. 

etO.  4:   4:   «   * 

Your  order  of  the  11th  Inst.  Is  already  being  prepared  for 
shipment.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  a  temporary  breakdown  In 
our  factory  will  prevent  us  from  shipping  your  full  order,  eto. 

*  *  *  * 

Your  criticism  of  our  Shipping  Department,  as  expressed 
m  your  letter  of  the  11th  Inst.,  seems  to  be  Justified.   If  you 
will  return  the  damaged  suits,  at  our  expense,  etc. 

A  letter  acknowledging  a  remittance  should  repeat  the  amount, 
and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  acknowledging  an 
order,  it  is  not  usual  to  repeat  the  order  unless  it  consists  of  a  single 
item,  or  can  be  grouped  under  some  general  term.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  refresh  a  correspondent's  memory  by  giving  a  synopsis 
of  his  letter.  Modern  copying  and  filing  methods  make  it  possible 
for  either  party  to  study  the  complete  correspondence,  if  necessary, 
and  the  writer  has  done  enough  if  he  includes  in  his  first  paragraph 
the  date  of  the  letter  answered,  and  a  phrase  that  will  identify  it. 

Lists  of  any  kind — items  in  an  order,  specifications,  names, 
tides  of  books,  etc. — should  not  be  run  into  the  body  of  a  paragraph, 
but  should  be  written  an  item  to  a  line,  and  the  lines  should  be  in- 
dented. This  arrangement  enables  the  reader  to  distinguish  easily 
the  several  items,  and  to  check  or  number  them  in  any  way  that  will 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  letter.  Note  the  proper  method  of  writ- 
ing the  list  in  Figs.  1  and  21,  and  compare  the  appearance  of  the  list 
from  Fig.  1  when  run  into  one  paragraph,  as  printed  below : 

Please  send  me,  by  American  Express,  the  following  articles, 
as  advertised  by  you  In  the  "Chicago  Record-Herald"  of  January  2nd: 
1  German  Silver  Hexagon  Mesh  Bag,  18.50;  1  Baby's  Sleeping  Bag,  |1.75; 
1  Burnt  Leather  Pillow  Slip,  Brown,  with  Indian  Head  Design,  f3.00; 
1/2  dozen  Hand  Hammered  Coffee  Spoons,  $8.10;  Total,  |21.55.  I  enclose 
postoffloe  money  order  #3281  for  $21.65,  In  payment. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  should  be  short  and  courteous. 
It  may  convey  the  writer's  appreciation  of  a  courtesy  shown  him, 
his  thanks  for  an  order  or  a  prompt  remittance,  or  a  request  for  an 
early  consideration  of  a  proposition.  It  should  avoid  such  phrases 
as,  "Thanking  you  again  for  your  esteemed  favor,"  "Trusting  that 
you  will  favor  us  with  an  early  order,"  etc.;  they  mean  nothing,  and 
only  waste  time.  The  last  paragraph,  like  each  of  its  predecessors, 
should  be  business-like.  When  there  is  really  nothing  more  to  say, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  add  a  courteous  salutation  and  the  signature. 
For  good  examples  of  closing  paragraphs,  see  Figs.  2,  18,  and  21. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  letter  is  important;  it  corresponds 
to  a  man's  personal  appearance,  and  the  reader  will  judge  the  writer 
by  its  looks,  just  as  he  would  judge  him  by  his  clothes  or  manner^  if 
talking  to  him  in  person.  If  he  approves  of  the  appearance  of  the 
letter,  or  the  man,  he  will  be  much  more  ready  to  listen  than  if  the 
letter  were  slovenly,  or  the  man  untidy. 

Single-spaced  typewriting  gives  the  letter  a  better  appearance  than 
double-spaced;  it  is  more  compact,  and  it  allows  a  more  definite  separation 
of  the  paragraphs  by  means  of  double  spacing.  It  has  the  further  advantage 
of  making  it  possible  to  get  the  ordinary  letter  upon  one  sheet,  which  makes 
it  appear  more  easy  to  read,  and  which  is  also  a  great  convenience  in  filing. 
If  the  letter  has  an  ample  margin  on  either  side,  it  can  be  read  as  easily  as  if 
it  were  double-spaced.     The  margin  should  never  be  less  than  an  inch. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  letter  depends  largely  upon  its 
arrangement  upon  the  letter  sheet.  However  well  it  may  be  phrased, 
paragraphed,  and  punctuated,  it  will  lose  much  of  its  force  if  it  is 
placed  haphazard  upon  the  paper.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  has  a  symmetrical  appearance,  with  about  the  same  margin  all 
around;  or,  if  it  is  a  short  letter  written  upon  a  full  size  letterhead, 
it  should  at  least  have  the  same  margin  top  and  bottom.  For  the 
value  of  proper  arrangement,  study  the  Figures  reproduced  as  good 
examples. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Copy  the  following  letter,  arranging  it  properly  on  a  sheet 
by  itself;  capitalize  and  punctuate  it: 

Room  7  Rookery  bldg  Chicago  111  Feb  18  1910  Mgr  A  C  McClurg  &  co 
Chicago  111  dear  Sir  on  monday  the  7th  inst  I  purchased  at  your  store  a  set  of 
Dickens's  complete  works  latest  edition  15  vols  paying  for  them  $15  in  cash 
the  clerk  promised  that  they  would  be  delivered  at  my  home  address  given 
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below  not  later  than  Wednesday  night  but  they  have  not  come  yet  will  you 
kindly  look  into  the  matter  it  would  seem  that  the  books  must  have  been 
misdirected  as  there  is  always  some  one  at  home  if  necessary  I  can  stop  in  dur- 
ing the  luncheon  hour  and  see  the  clerk  who  made  the  sale  I  believe  I  should 
remember  him  very  truly  yours  Miss  Harriet  Northam_29  Grove  st  Evanston 

2.  Write  an  answer  to  the  letter  given  above,  stating  that  the 
books  were  not  delivered  because  they  were  temporarily  out  of  stock, 
that  they  will  be  sent  in  two  or  three  days,  and  that  you  supposed  that 
Miss  Northam  had  been  notified  to  that  effect;  tell  her  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  her  to  call  at  the  store,  and  apologize  for  the  trouble 
caused  her.     Sign  your  own  name  as  manager. 

3.  Write  a  letter  which  will  illustrate  the  logical  arrangement 
of  matter  in  a  letter.     Supply  your  own  details. 

4.  Write  a  letter  which  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  putting  the 
important  part  of  the  letter  in  the  opening  paragraph.  Supply  your 
own  details. 


DON^T  USE 

'  AUGHT  for  "ought."     "Aught"  means  any  part;  "ought,"  as  a 
noun,  is  a  corruption  of  "naught,"  meaning  a  cipher. 

AVOCATION  for  "vocation."  "Vocation"  means  a  calling 
— ^that  is,  a  regular  occupation;  an  "avocation"  is  that  which  takes  a 
man  from  his  "vocation." 

AWFUL  for  "very,"  or  to  express  the  superlative  degree. 
"Awful"  means  inspiring  awe. 

BACK  OF,     Say,  "behind  the  desk." 

BALANCE  for  "remainder,"  or  "rest."  A  bookkeeper  obtains 
a  "balance"  from  his  books;  he  obtains  a  "remainder"  by  subtraction. 
Don't  say,  "The  balance  of  the  party  staid  behind;"  say,  "The  rest 
of  the  party  staid  behind." 

BECAUSE  WHY.     "Why"  is  superfluous. 

BELONG  without  a  word  or  phrase  explaining  to  what  some- 
thing belongs.  "They  all  belong  in  the  same  city  (or,  to  the  same 
club)"  is  correct. 

BLAME  ON.  Don't  say,  "He  blames  his  trouble  on  me;" 
say,  "He  blames  me  for  his  trouble." 
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LESSON  III 
THE  WORDING  OP  THE  LETTER 

The  business  letter  represents  the  firm  as  much  as  does  the  man 
in  whose  place  it  is  sent.  No  reputable  firm  will  tolerate  a  careless 
or  impudent  clerk,  or  a  salesman  who  confuses  business  and  bungles 
orders;  and  no  reputable  firm  will  keep  a  correspondent  who  writes 
impudent,  careless,  or  unbusiness-like  letters.  In  some  ways  a  bad 
business  letter  is  more  detrimental  than  a  bad  employe,  because  the 
ofTensive  letter  puts  its  damaging  statements  into  permanent  form, 
where  they  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time,  or  produced  for  the  ex- 
amination of  a  third  party.  Successful  business  correspondence, 
therefore,  depends  upon  a  constant  observance  of  five  cardinal  prin- 
ciples: clearness,  completeness,  brevity,  courtesy,  and  tact. 

While  these  characteristics  are  matters  of  expression,  they  are  based 
upon  habits  of  thought.  A  man  who  thinks  in  long,  involved  sentences,  may 
be  sufficiently  skillful  to  "boil  down"  his  letter  through  successive  rewritings 
to  a  proper  brevity  of  expression;  but  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 
As  few  men  have  the  time  to  write  a  letter  more  than  once,  they  must  be  able 
to  put  it  in  proper  form  the  first  time.  It  is  only  incidentally  the  province 
of  this  textbook  to  teach  proper  methods  of  thought;  but  it  is  well  within  its 
province  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  correspondent's  training  himself 
to  think  clearly,  logically,  and  accurately. 

Clearness.  Clearness  requires  that  a  letter  should  say  what  it 
has  to  say  in  a  manner  that  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  not  enough  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  plain  to  be  mastered  by  two 
or  three  readings;  it  should  be  so  plain  and  so  unmistakable  that  it 
can  be  read  and  understood  at  a  glance.  Every  business  letter  is 
likely  to  be  read  hurriedly  and  by  several  diflFerent  persons,  none  of 
whom  can  give  any  unnecessary  time  to  its  perusal;  and  if  a  letter, 
even  after  several  readings,  fails  to  convey  what  it  was  meant  to  say, 
the  letter  is  wasted,  and  its  purpose  is  unfulfilled.  It  is  better  to 
write  no  letter  at  all,  than  one  that  fails  to  perform  its  function,  and 
so  creates  an  additional  obstacle  to  overcome  in  future  correspondence. 
Every  business  letter  concerns  money,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  all  money  matters  require  careful  handling,  whether  they  concern 
a  few  cents,  or  thousands  of  dollars. 

Clear  expression  comes  only  from  clear  thinking;  clear  thinking 
depends  both  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  and 
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upon  the  ability  to  arrange  ideas  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  answer  a  letter  without  having  mastered  all  the  previous 
correspondence  to  which  it  may  refer,  and  the  whole  subject  which 
it  concerns.  It  is  good  business  practice  to  answer  all  letters  promptly; 
it  is  better  business  practice  never  to  answer  a  letter  until  it  can  be 
answered  finally,  with  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  It  is  a  further  aid  to  clear  expression  to  think  only  of 
business  during  business  hours.  Baseball  scores  and  social  events 
are  well  enough  in  their  places,  but  they  have  no  place  in  business 
correspondence.  They  will  intrude  upon  it,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
confusing  it,  if  the  mind  is  allowed  to  dwell  upon  them  when  it  should 
be  intent  on  business  matters. 

Completeness.  Completeness  requires  that  a  business  letter 
shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  understanding,  without  oblig- 
ing the  reader  to  refer  to  letters  that  have  preceded  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  shall  contain  a  synopsis  of  all  that  has  gone  before, 
but  that  it  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  and  shall  make  a  definite  part 
of  the  complete  correspondence.  Letters  usually  lack  completeness 
because  the  writer  unconsciously  takes  the  attitude  that  a  firm  with 
which  he  has  frequent  correspondence  must  be  as  familiar  with  their 
mutual  affairs  as  he  is.  That  might  be  true  if  correspondence  were 
always  handled  by  the  same  person;  but  it  may  be  handled  by  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  different  men,  according  to  its  nature. 

A  letter  that  conforms  to  the  mechanical  requirements  explained  in  the 
preceding  Lessons,  and  that  possesses  clearness,  will  be  complete  in  many  im- 
portant respects.  It  should  also  contain  all  details  pertaining  to  the  subjects 
that  it  treats.  If  it  is  answering  an  inquiry,  it  should  answer  all  queries, 
however  trivial  they  may  seem.  If  it  is  giving  or  acknowledging  an  order, 
it  should  make  the  order  specific,  and  contain  a  definite  statement  regarding 
its  shipment.  If  it  is  making  or  acknowledging  a  remittance,  it  should  state 
the  amount  and  purpose  of  the  remittance.  If  it  is  making  or  handling  a 
complaint,  it  should  cover  every  detail  necessary  to  the  understanding  and 
settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

Brevity.  Brevity  requires  that  the  letter  shall  treat  of  business 
matters  only,  and  that  it  shall  convey  its  ideas  in  as  few  words  as 
clearness,  completeness,  and  courtesy  will  permit.  The  last  require- 
ment is  much  the  more  important.  The  average  business  correspond- 
ent tries  to  attain  brevity  by  sacrificing  completeness  and  courtesy; 
he  omits  essential  facts  and  adopts  a  curt  style,  instead  of  using  con- 
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cise  and  exact  expressions.  Proper  brevity  is  secured  by  making  e\^ery 
word  tell,  not  by  using  the  discourteous  abbreviations,  and  the 
choppy,  ungrammatical  style  which  many  people  regard  as  "business 


WALLACE.  HILLS  &  COMPANY 

STATE  STREET  AND  WABASH  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILL 


Dec.  II,  1909. 


Messrs.  Anderson  a»   King, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

We  acknowledge  your  valued  order  of  Che  8th  inst   for  ens 
#1  Snapshot  Camera,  size  3  ><  x  4  W,  as  listed  in  your 
catalogue  at  {12.20.   This  Includes  the  camera  listed  at  flO, 
carrying  case  at  fl.&O,  and  the  film  pack  at  |.70.  making 
a  total  of  fl2.20.   We  are,  however,  unable  to  allow  a  discount 
of  40^  on  the  film  pack,  as  2bi   Is  absolutely  the  best  price 
we  ever  allow  on  film  packs.   Our  original  quotation,  giving  you 
a  net  price  equal  to  40^  on  the  Snapshot  Camera,  did  not  cover 
film  packs  or  other  supplies.   We  are  able  to  make  you  the  earns 
concessions  on  the  carrying  case,  but  a  net  price  equal  to 
25<  only  on  the  film  pack. 

We  desire  a  definite  understanding  In  this  respect  so  as 
to  avoid  any  future  complications;  so  when  placing  orders 
hereafter,  please  do  not  mention  the  discount  on  the  order. 
We  will  invoice  the  goods  at  net  prices,  wnich  would  be  equal 
to  40^  on  both  the  camera  and  the  carrying  cases,  and  a  dis- 
count equal  to  255?  on  the  packs. 

We  are  shipping  the  outfit  today,  by  United  States  Express. 

Thanking  you  for  the  order,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

AEP/C.  Mgr.  Camera  Department 


Fig.  3.    A  Letter  That  is  Clear,  Complete,  and  Properly  Brief. 

English."  Proper  brevity  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  because  of 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  each  letter  must  go  for  its  proper 
handling,  and  the  short  time  that  each  can  give  to  a  single  letter. 
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If  the  letter  lacks  brevity  it  cannot  be  handled  with  the  usual  facility, 
and  the  attempt  to  handle  it  so  may  cause  confusion  and  trouble. 

However,  an  answer  to  a  letter  which  is  full  of  personalities 
must  sacrifice  brevity  to  a  certain  extent,  or  the  correspondent  will 
take  offense.  When  a  man  writes  that  he  has  recently  been  married, 
or  a  woman  announces  that  little  Johnny  has  just  recovered  from  the 
whooping  cough,  that  man  or  woman  supposes  that  the  reader  will 
be  interested  in  the  news,  and  expects  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
announcement.  Such  letters  are  frequent  in  the  correspondence  of 
mail-order  houses.  They  are  an  evidence  of  the  personal  interest 
felt  by  the  writer  for  that  particular  house,  and,  however  annoying 
and  out  of  place  they  may  be  in  a  business  house,  they  should  be  an- 
swered in  kind. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  compare  Fig.  3 
with  its  briefer  form: 

Dear  Sir: 

Y'rs  of  8th  Inst,  -reo'd,  and  outfit  goes  forward  today  by 
express.   Discount  of  40<^  on  list  price  good  for  Camera,  but  on 
film  packs  can  allow  only  25'^.  Hereafter  please  order  by  list 
price;  ne  will  invoice  at  net  prices,  allowing  discounts  as  agreed. 

Yours  truly, 

This  example  lacks  clearness  because  it  does  not  fully  explain  the 
difference  in  discounts,  nor  why  Anderson  &  King  are  requested 
to  quote  only  list  prices.  It  lacks  completeness  because  it  does  not 
state  the  name,  number,  or  price  of  the  camera  ordered,  nor  the  ex- 
press company  by  which  it  is  shipped.  It  makes  too  great  an  effort 
to  be  brief  in  its  use  of  the  abbreviations  "y'rs"  and  "rec'd,"  and 
in  failing  to  give  the  details  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  difference  in  discounts. 

Courtesy.  Courtesy  requires  that  all  correspondents  shall  be 
treated  as  gentlemen,  however  discourteous  their  letters  may  be. 
Courtesy  is  shown  partly  in  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  correspond- 
ent, but  quite  as  much  in  the  manner  in  which  his  wants  are  attended 
to,  and  the  language  in  which  he  is  addressed. 

No  man  would  expect  to  promote  business  by  being  impudent 
or  insulting  to  customers  who  came  to  him  in  person;  too  many  men 
appear  to  think  that  a  customer,  who  is  handled  by  mail  only,  may 
be  insulted  or  bulldozed  with  impunity.  This  opinion  is  particularly 
prevalent  among  young  correspondents,  who  are  inclined  to  think  it 
"smart"  and  "funny"  to  talk  by  letter  as  they  would  not  dare  to  talk 
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to  a  customer  in  person.  Successful  businesses  are  not  built  up  by 
such  methods,  and  no  house  worth  working  for  will  tolerate  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  its  employes.  * 

Business  is  too  hard  to  get  to  be  thrown  away  lightly.  Answer- 
ing inquiries,  however  foolish  they  may  seem,  is  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  correspondent;  as  is  the  prompt  and  courteous  adjust- 
ment of  complaints,  however  unjust  they  may  be.  The  fact  that  a 
man  writes  angrily,  discourteously,  and  unreasonably,  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  answered  in  like  manner;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
best  reason  why  the  answer  should  take  the  opposite  tone,  both  to 
shame  him  by  contrast  and  to  handle  him  effectually. 

A  customer  is  entitled  to  ordinary  courtesy  because  he  is,  pre- 
sumably, a  gentleman;  and  to  special  courtesy  because  he  is  a  cus- 
tomer. The  fact  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  anything  but  a  gentle- 
man does  not  justify  treating  him  discourteously;  to  follow  his  example 
is  to  sink  to  his  level.  The  fact  that  he  has  purchased  goods  should 
be  regarded  as  a  favor,  because  it  is  probable  that  he  could  have 
obtained  just  as  acceptable  goods  and  just  as  attractive  prices  from 
one  of  a  dozen  other  concerns.  His  decision  not  to  go  elsewhere  in 
the  first  place  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  reputation  of  the 
several  firms  for  business  courtesy. 

Tact.  Tact  in  business,  as  in  other  things,  implies  making  the 
other  person  feel  at  ease  by  giving  him  the  impression  that,  under 
similar  circumstances,  anyone  would  feel  and  act  just  as  he  does. 
Business  tact  is  applicable  to  a  considerable  extent  in  business- 
getting  letters,  where  it  enables  the  writer  to  put  himself  in  the  reader's 
place,  to  think  as  he  will  be  likely  to  think,  and  to  meet  the  objections 
which  he  is  apt  to  present.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  general 
business  correspondence,  enabling  its  skillful  user  to  "turn  down" 
a  man  without  hurting  his  feelings,  to  show  him  the  injustice  of  his 
position  while  persuading  him  to  sae  things  differently,  and  to  keep 
his  good  will  and  respect  even  if,  for  business  reasons,  it  seems  better 
to  lose  his  trade. 

A  sound  business  is  built  not  alone  upon  honest  goods,  honest 
dealings,  and  honest  profits,  but  as  much  upon  the  mutual  goodwill 
and  respect  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  Tact  does  not  mean 
giving  in  to  a  man  who  is  unreasonable  or  unjust  in  his  demands, 
but  it  does  mean  beheving  that  he  has  some  reason  for  his  attitude, 
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and,  if  an  agreement  is  impossible,  disagreeing  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. A  customer  is  worth  to  a  business  house  not  only  the 
profits  that  he  puts  upon  its  books,  but  also  the  reputation  that  he 
gives  it.  Every  man's  opinion  carries  some  weight,  and  tact  makes 
it  easy  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  every  man  who  has  any  dealings 
with  the  firm. 

In  illustration  of  the  value  of  courtesy  and  tact,  compare  the 
letter  given  below  with  its  more  courteous  and  tactful  version  in 
Fig.  4. 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  Inst.,  asking 
us  to  explain  why  the  blue-figured  Dimity,  suoh  as  you  bought  of 
us  for  22  cents  a  yard,  Is  now  advertised  by  us  at  18  cents.   The 
explanation  is  simple:  you  made  your  purchase  when  the  goods  were 
Just  placed  on  sale;  the  present  price,  as  our  last  advertisement 
plainly  states,  is  made  on  remnants,  In  order  to  close  out  the 
line.  Under  the  circumstances  we  must  decline  to  consider  your 
suggestion  hat  we  refund  to  you  the  difference  In  price. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Both  letters  contain  the  same  matter,  but  it  is  self  evident  that 
the  example  will  only  further  irritate  a  dissatisfied  customer,  while 
Fig.  4,  without  giving  offense,  will  probably  cause  her  to  appreciate 
her  unreasonableness. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  for  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co.,  explaining  an  error 
in  shipping  a  bill  of  goods.  Pay  particular  attention  to  clearness, 
completeness,  and  proper  brevity.     Supply  your  own  details. 

2.  W^rite  a  letter  for  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co.,  to  an  irate  customer 
who  has  some  cause  for  complaint,  but  who  has  allowed  his  anger 
to  befog  his  judgment.  He  is  a  valued  customer,  and  a  person  of 
influence  in  his  town,  so  use  courtesy  and  tact.  Supply  your  own 
details. 

PONT  USE 

BOOST  for  "increase,"  or  "assist."  Don't  say,  "He  boosted 
the  business,"  "He  gave  me  a  boost  in  business;"  say,  "He  increased 
(or,  enlarged)  the  business,"  "He  assisted  me  in  business." 

BO  TH  ALIKE.     "Alike"  is  superfluous. 

BRAN-NEW.    The   correct  spelling  is   "brand-new." 

BROKE  for  "broken."  Don't  say,  "I'm  broke;"  say,  "I'm 
broken;"  or  (what  is  really  meant)  "I  have  no  money." 
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BULK  for  "greater  part."  Don't  say,  "I  sold  the  bulk  of  the 
stock;"  say^  *'I  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  stock." 

B  Y  for  "of."  Don't  say,  "I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith;'' 
say,  "I  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith.' 

CALCULATE  for  "think,"  "intend,"  etc.  Don^t  say,  "I  cal- 
culate he's  the  man,"  "I  calculate  to  go  tomorrow:"  say,  "I  think  he's 
the  man,"  "I  intend  to  go  tomorrow." 

CHARACTER  for  "reputation"  or  "recommendation."  "Char- 
acter" is  what  a  man  really  is;  "reputation"  is  what  the  world  thinks 
him  to  be.  A  "recommendation"  may  give  a  man  a  good  "reputation ;" 
it  cannot  give  him  a  "character."  Don't  say,  "My  last  employer 
gave  me  a  good  character;"  say,  "My  last  employer  gave  me  a  recom- 
mendation;" it  would  not  be  a  "recommendation"  if  it  were  not 
^'good." 

CHUCK-FULL.    The  correct  spelling  is  "chock-full." 

CLAIM  for  "assert"  or  "maintain."  "Claim"  means  to  demand 
as  one's  own;  "assert,"  to  state  positively;  "maintain,"  to  defend 
by  argument. 

CONSTANTLY  for  "continually."  "Constantly"  means  at 
regular  intervals;  "continually,"  without  ceasing. 

CONTINUE  ON,    "On"  is  superfluous. 

CO-OPERATE    TOGETHER.    "Together"    is    superfluous. 

COUPLE  for  "two."  "Couple"  means  two  things  coupled  or 
united  by  some  bond.  A  man  and  wife  are  properly  "a  couple;" 
"two"  books,  "two"  dollars,  etc.,  are  not. 

DAMAGE  for  "cost"  or  "charge."  Don't  say,  "What  is  the 
damage?"  say,  "What  is  the  cost  (or^  charge)?" 

DEAL  for  "bargain."  Don't  say,  "I  closed  the  deal;"  say, 
"I  closed  the  bargain." 

DEMEAN  for  "debase"  or  "degrade."  "Demean"  means 
to  behave. 

DIE  for  "long  for,"  and  similar  expressions.  Don't  say,  "I 
am  dying  for  a  drink  of  water;"  say,  "I  am  longing  for  a  drink  of 
water,''  or  "I  want  a  drink  of  water  very  much." 

DIRECTLY  for  "at  once,"  or  "as  soon  as."  Don't  say,  "I 
will  come  directly;"  say,  "I  will  come  at  once." 

DISREMEMBER  for  "forget."  "Disremember"  is  no  longer 
in  good  use. 
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LESSON  IV 

THE  TONE  OF  THE  LETTER 

The  tone  of  the  letter  is  determined  both  by  its  matter,  and  by 
the  impression  that  its  writer  wishes  to  produce.  An  order  written 
by  one  firm  to  another  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  may  be 
expressed  in  the  briefest  terms  consistent  with  clearness  and  com- 
pleteness, without  giving  offense;  but  a  letter  asking  a  favor,  or  en- 
deavoring to  bring  another  man  to  a  different  way  of  thinking,  or 
attempting  to  appease  a  dissatisfied  customer,  requires  the  utmost 
care  in  its  phrasing. 

Many  correspondents  fail  to  attain  the  end  desired  because 
they  can  see  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  their  own.  It 
seems  idle  to  suggest  that  every  question  has  at  least  two  sides;  but 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  handling  a  delicate  problem  in 
correspondence.  The  easiest  way  to  get  a  man  to  change  his  mind 
is  first  to  agree  with  him  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  then  to  show  him 
how  slight  the  difference  of  opinion  really  is.  In  finally  convincing 
him,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  direct  issue  with  him;  but  first  siding 
with  him  makes  it  possible  to  put  him  in  a  state  of  mind  suitable  to 
a  calm  and  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  presented.  To 
do  this  requires  an  unlimited  amount  of  tact,  a  deal  of  careful  courtesy, 
and  a  strong  determination  not  to  take  nor  give  offense;  but  it  is  worth 
all  the  time  and  care  required. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place"  is  the  first  principle  of  successful 
correspondence.  Every  subject  should  be  viewed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  light  in  which  it  will  appear  to  the  reader.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  another  man's  thoughts,  but  it  is  possible  to  come 
so  near  to  his  habits  of  thought  that  he  can  be  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced It  is  important  that  the  correspondent  should  not  lose 
his  patience  or  his  temper,  however  much  occasion  he  may  have. 
The  average  man  is  ashamed  of  himself  as  soon  as  he  has  mailed  a 
"scorching"  letter;  it  is  much  better  policy  to  take  advantage  of  his 
shame  by  making  one's  courtesy  emphasize  his  lack  of  it,  than  to 
bring  shame  upon  one's  self  by  answering  him  in  kind.  As  different 
diseases  demand  different  remedies,  so  different  men  and  different 
circumstances  demand  different  treatment;  but  "like  cures  like" 
is  not  an  infallible  rule  in  business  correspondence.    This  insistence 
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on  tact  and  courtesy  may  seem  to  be  mere  theorizing,  but  observation 
and  experience  will  prove  it  to  be  based  upon  sound  fact. 

When  the  correspondent  has  put  himself  in  his  reader's  place, 


WALLACE.  HILLS  &  COMPANY 

STATE  STREET  AND  WABASH  AVENUE 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Uarcti  18,   1910.  ] 


Urs.  John  A.  StoU, 
123  Hlgft   St., 

Osblcosb  V180. 


Dear  Madam: - 

«hiie  It  18  true  that  «e  are  now  advertlalrig  at  l'8# 
a  yard  blue  figured  Dimity  for  ■hlcb  you  paid  22^  In 
January,  we  are  aelllng  remnants  only.  Tbese  goods  proved 
80  popular  at  22^  tbat  we  were  unable  to  fill  some  or  t.be 
later  orders,  and  we  bad  only  a  few  odds  and  ends  to  put  on 
the  bargain  counter.  We  were  advertising  similar  bargains 
at  the  time  of  your  purohase,  but  we  tools  It  for  granted 
tnat  you  preferred  to  pay  a  little  more  In  order  to  get  tue. 
newest  patterns. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  you  object  to  paying 
more  for  goods  man  others  are  asted  to  pay,  but  we  believe 
you  will  agree  wltb  us  tbat  tne  goods  were  wortb  wnat  we 
asked  for  tbem  In  January,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
getting  what  we  can  out  of  tne  remnants  left  on  our  shelves. 
We  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  explain  this  matter  In  detail, 
and  trust  that  you  will  find  our  explanation  satlsfaotory. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  for  your  patronage, 
I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

CBH-OW^  Mgr.  Mall  Order  Dept. 


Fig.  4.     A  Letter  That  is  Courteous  and  Tactful. 

and  has  determined  how  best  to  convince  him,  even  against  his  will, 
his  method  of  handling  him  becomes  largely  a  mechanical  matter. 
The  letter  may  be  business-like   but  courteous,  genial  or  effusive. 
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wrathful  or  apologetic,  persuasive  or  peremptory,  argumentative  or 
conciliatory,  familiar  or  dignified;  but  while  its  tone  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  attitude  decided  upon  by  the  correspondent,  its  striking 
that  tone  will  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
English  language.  Just  as  a  skilled  musician  can  compose  many 
different  tunes  from  the  same  few  notes,  so  the  expert  correspondent 
can  produce  many  different  effects  with  the  same  words. 

The  tone  of  a  letter  is  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
length  of  the  sentences  composing  it.  Short  sentences  give  a  letter 
a  snap  and  directness  which  are  most  desirable  in  the  regular  routine 
of  business  correspondence,  but  which  may  be  fatal  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  delicate  treatment.  Long  sentences,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  an  impression  of  geniality  and  studied  courtesy  which  is  very 
effective  in  cases  requiring  special  treatment,  but  which  is  unneces- 
sary in  ordinary  correspondence.  If  the  sentences  are  properly 
constructed,  it  is  usually  possible  to  make  them  appear  long  or  short 
at  will^  by  a  mere  change  in  their  punctuation.  The  change  of  a 
semicolon  or  a  comma  to  a  period  can  often  be  made  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence;  and  similarly  a  period 
can  be  changed  to  a  semicolon  or  a  comma  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect.  In  either  case  it  is  usually  necessary  to  add  or  eliminate 
certain  connective  words  or  phrases;  but  as  these  are  simply  con- 
nectives they  will  affect  the  tone  of  the  letter,  rather  than  its  sense. 
In  illustration,  note  the  difference  in  tone  of  the  following  examples, 
which  reproduce  the  openings  of  two  New  Year's  letters  used  on  suc- 
cessive years  by  the  same  correspondence  school.  Note  also  that 
the  length  of  the  paragraph  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  sentences 
composing  it.  The  first  example  shows  how  the  use  of  short  sen- 
tences adds  to  the  snap  and  pointedness  of  the  ideas  expressed. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  and  many  of  themi 

What?  You  don»t  see  anything  to  be  happy  a\30Ut7  You're 
still  at  the  same  old  Job,  at  the  same  old  pay? 

If  fhat's  the  case,  ray  friend,  you're  lucky  to  have  any 
Job  and  get  any  pay.   You've  fallen  down,  failed  to  make  good,  got 
m  a  rut,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you.   The  boss  is  keeping 
Vou  on  only  because,  he  knows  you  can  do  Isetter,  and  hopes  you  will. 

Oh,  yes,  he  is!   strike  him  for  a  raise,  and  see.  He'll 
put  a  flea  In  your  ear  that'll  make  your  head  buzz.  He'll  say:  -"A 
man  who  oan't  earn  a  raise  in  a  year's  time  -"  Etc. 
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The  following  example  shows  how  the  use  of  long,  smooth  sentences  ' 
gives  an  easy,  genial  expression  to  the  thought:  i 

Dear  Sir:  i 

This  Is  the  season  when  a  man  looks  back  over  the  past  j 
year  and  wonders  Just  where  the  time  has  gone,  and  what  good  It 

has  done  him.   You  will  catoh  yourself  doing  this  Involuntarily  j 

when  you  are  feeling  tired  or  "blue,"  when  things  have  not  gone  " 

quite  right  with  the  work,  or  you  have  to  plnoh  the  pennies  too  , 

tight  at  home.   And  when  you  remember  how  far  ahead  the  year   '  \ 

would  have  put  you,  if  you  had  devoted  some  of  your  spare  time  '\ 

to  systematic  study,  you  will  say  to  yourself:  "There  was  where  * 

I  made  a  big  mistake!"  Etc.  » 

A  device  somewhat  similar  is  the  use  of  the  dash  in  the  place  | 
of  the  more  conventional  punctuation  marks — chiefly  in  the  place  , 
of  the  comma  or  semicolon.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  punctuation,  but  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  value  j 
and  possibilities  of  the  dash.  The  dash  indicates  a  break  in  the  | 
thought,  caused  either  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  ; 
or  produced  deliberately  to  jolt  the  reader  into  paying  particular  j 
attention  to  the  matter  following  the  dash.  The  latter  use  is  exceed- 
ingly effective,  especially  in  selling  letters,  when  used  with  discretion,  < 
and  without  doing  violence  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  A  letter  \ 
so  punctuated  is  often  more  effective  than  one  interlarded  with  capitals 
and  underlined  words,  because  it  makes  a  better  appearance,  and  ! 
because  it  can  give  equal  prominence  to  a  succession  of  important  ] 
statements.  A  sentence  so  punctuated  might  make  a  long  sentence,  \ 
if  punctuated  in  the  usual  way;  but  the  divisions  into  which  it  is  cut  ,, 
by  the  dashes  must  be  short,  or  the  desired  effect  will  not  be  obtained.  ; 
For  the  effectiveness  of  this  trick  of  punctuation,  study  its  use  in  ; 
Figs.  5,  7,  and  26.  \ 

The  person  in  which  the  letter  is  written  has  an  important  m-  ' 
fluence  upon  its  tone.  While  it  is  the  exceptional  letter  which  con-  j 
fines  itself  to  one  person  throughout,  every  correct  letter  is  dominated  j 
by  one  person,  so  that  letters  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  first,  | 
second,  or  third  person,  according  to  the  dominant  pronoun.  i 

Too  many  correspondents  allow  the  first  person  to  dominate  i 
their  correspondence,  not  through  an  overweening  sense  of  their  > 
own  importance,  but  through  carelessness.  In  applying  for  a  posi-  ^ 
tion,  giving  an  opinion  upon  a  proposition,  or  handling  any  other  i 
matter  where  personality  is  of  importance,  it  is  proper  enough  to  use 
the  first  person;  but  in  most  correspondence  it  is  more  courteous,  and  ^ 
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much  more  effective,  to  keep  the  writer  in  the  background.  This 
apphes  equally  to  the  insistent  use  of  the  plural  'Sve"  that  stands 
for  the  firm  which  the  correspondent  represents.  It  might  be  well  to 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  begin  a  letter  with  "we,"  to  begin  as  few  para- 
graphs as  possible  with  it,  and  to  use  that  handy  but  rather  pompous- 
sounding  pronoun  as  little  as  possible.  The  secret  of  this  matter  is 
that  the  correspondent  who  makes  too  free  use  of  the  first  person  is 
apt  to  get  an  undue  idea  of  the  importance  of  himself  or  his  firm,  and 
to  assume  a  domineering  attitude  in  his  efi'ort  to  make  a  forceful 
presentation  of  his  side  of  the  matter.  In  the  following  paragraph  the 
underlines  were  not  in  the  original;  they  are  used  to  emphasize  the 
impression  which  the  overabundant  "we"  must  make  on  the  reader. 

We  complied  the  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering'  to  help 
you  in  your  everyday  work.    _We  want,  you   to  add  fhe  books   to 
your  working   library,-  to  keep  them  at  your  elbow  and  use  them, 
every  day.     W£  are  sure-  that  you  will  find  nothing  else  pub- 
lished on   the  subject   that  will  give  you  so  much  practical 
help  and  up-to-date  information.     We  should  like  to  send  you 
a. set,   express  prepaid,   for  five  days*    free  examination.     We'll 
pav  return,  charges,   if  you  don* t  like  the  books. 

The  use  of  the  third  person  gives  the  letter  a  cold  and  distant 
tone  which  is  out  of  place  in  most  business  correspondence.  It  is 
proper  for  a  letter  of  reprimand  or  dismissal,  for  the  discussion  of  a 
difference  of  great  moment,  or  for  the  approach  of  a  person  far 
removed  in  the  business  or  social  scale;  but  is  not  a  business-getting 
tone.  AVhen  used  in  connection  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  "one," 
and  the  passive  voice,  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  business  corre- 
spondence. The  impersonal  tone  is  proper  enough  for  the  discussion 
of  an  impersonal  matter;  but  when  the  letter  is  intended  to  impress 
ideas  or  arguments  upon  the  reader,  it  cannot  be  too  personal  in  tone. 
Note  the  lack  of  personal  application  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
following  paragraph;  the  effect  is  again  heightened  by  underlining: 

One  brings  to  the  labor  market  his  time,  his  strength,  anc3 
whatever  training  he_ may  have.   All  men  have  for  sale  time,  and 
some  degree  of  strength;  so  one's  salary  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
his  training.   Long  and  faithful  service  alone  will  not  fit  one 
for  the  position  ne  wants.   It  will  take  hlra  all  his  life  to  learn 
a  trade  or  a  profession  by  practice  alone,  and  by  tne  time  he_  has 
mastered  it  h£  will  be  too  old  to  use  his  Knowledge.   By  supple- 
menting his  practical  experience  with  systematic  study,  one  can  get 
Just  as  thorough  training  in  three  or  five  years,  and  have  left  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  which  to  enjoy  the  results  of  his  fore- 
elghtedness. 
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Obviously,  then,  the  preferable  person  is  the  second,  because 
its  use  is  a  delicate  courtesy  to  the  reader,  and  a  tacit  assurance  that 
his  point  of  view  has  been  given  due  consideration.     It  has  also  the 
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January  3,  1910. 


Henry  W.  Morton, 

Hewstead,  Mass.'; 


Dear  Slr:- 


What  kind  of  man  does  your  boss  promote?  If  you  don't 
know,  find  out  —keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  —  ask  questions  when 
you  get  a  chance.   Make  it  your  business  to  know  why  men  are 
hired  or  fired  —  and  how  you  can  get  ahead. 

Just  now  your  boss  Is  busy  taking  stock  —  figuring  up 
profit  and  loss  for' 1909  — laying  plans  for  1910  —getting  ready 
to  make  this  the  best  year  he  ever  had.  He  Is  going  over  your 
Record  —  your  failures  and  successes  — your  Interest  or  lack  of 
It  — your  ability  to  handle  new  situations  — your  progress 
during  the  past  —your  prospects  for  the  year  to  come. 

Can  you. do  better  thin  to  follow  his  exampler' —  to  take 
stock  of  your  record,  your  prospects?  Your  employer  studies 
how  to  Increase. his  producing  ability — correct  his  mistakes  — 
make  things  come  h.is  way.   Prepare  for  opporturilty  In  advance -» 
then  you  can  spend  your  time  and  energy  In  "making  good"  when 
opportunity  comes. 

When  youremployer  wants  specif Iclnformatlon —  he 
sends  a  man  to  dig  it  out  for  him.   He  hasn  t  time  to  go  him- 
self—nor,  perhaps,  the  ability  to  get  at  the  facts — but  h© 
will  pay  well  for  the  information.   Our  textbooks  present  th» 
experience  and  investigations  of  experts — they  enable  you  to 
get  at  valuable  facts  —  to  do  the  special  work  which  brings 
special  pay. 

Home  study -—Ndurlng  your  sparft  time  i— will  put  the 
cutting  edge  on  your  training.   This  certificate — used  within 
thirty  days— entitles  you  to  a  complete  and  practical  library, 
free  of  cost.   If  you  wish,  pay  J3.00  &   month — at  the  |5, 00 
a  month  rate.   Make  yourself  the  kind  of  a  man  that  your  boss, 
will  promote  I..- 

Very  truly  yours. 


/?. 


SercretAry  flxtenslon  Work. 
0CM-CR8  — 


Fig.  5.     Illustration  of  Punctuation  by  Dashes. 

valuable  quality  of  making  a  letter  seem  as  personal  as  if  the  writer 
were  talking  to  the  reader  face  to  face,  and  so  gives  it  a  directness 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  attaining  its  end.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  form  letters,  ''follow-ups,"  and  other  selling  letters  that  are 
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sent  to  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  persons,  of  all  natures  and 
circumstances.  This  little  trick  of  writing  personally  will  often 
strengthen  weak  points  in  the  letter,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
helped.  This  trick  may  seem  too  obvious  to  deceive  any  one;  but, 
while  the  average  reader  quickly  recognizes  it,  he  is  nevertheless 
influenced  by  this  friendly  and  personal  tone.  It  is  a  trick  which 
can  hardly  be  overdone,  if  it  is  well  done.  Its  greatest  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  may  lead  the  writer  to  become  unduly  argumentative 
and  talkative.  This  danger  can  be  avoided  by  presenting  the  general 
arguments  in  the  third  person,  and  reserving  the  second  person  for 
driving  the  application  home  to  the  reader.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Compare 
the  effect  produced  by  the  following  paragraphs  with  their  effect 
when  previously  used  in  illustration: 

You  need  the  Cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  to  help  you 
m  your  everyday  work.   You  should  add  the  books  to  your  working 
library,  keep  them  at  your  elbow  and  use  them  every  day..  You  will 
find  nothing  else  published  on  the  subject  that  will  give  you  so 
much  practical  help  and  up-to-date  Information.   You  should  let  us 
send  you  a  set,  express  prepaid,  for  five  days'  free  examination. 
If  you  don't  want  the  books,  we'll  pay  return  charges. 

«   «   «   iic 

You  bring  to  the  labor  market  your  time,  your  strength,  and 
whatever  training  you  may  have.  All  men  have  for  sale  time,  and 
some  degree  of  strength;  so  your  salary  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
your  training.  •  Long  and  faithful  service  alone  will  not  fit  you 
for  tbe  position  you  want.   It  will  take  you  all  your  life  to  learn 
a  trade  or  a  profession  by  practice  alone,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  mastered  It  you  will  be  too  old  to  use  your  knowledge.   By 
supplementing  your  practical  experience  with  systematic  study,  you 
can  get  Just  as  thorough  training  in  three  or  five  years,  and  have 
left  the  best  part  of  your  life  In  which  to  enjoy  the  results  of 
your  foreslghtedness. 

The  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  slang  in  a  business  letter  ma^ 
be  not  only  excused  but  even  commended;  this  is  particularly  true 
in  a  business-getting  letter.  By  slarig  is  not  meant  the  terms  and 
expressions  peculiar  to  business,  for  they  compose  a  business  dialect 
which  is  justified  by  their  brevity  and  directness.  The  ordinary 
slang  of  the  street  has  a  value  of  its  own  when  used  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  an  otherwise  dry  presentation  of  facts,  or  to  convey 
an  idea  in  an  expression  so  pat  and  so  catchy  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten.  Slang  should,  however,  be  used  with  moderation; 
it  should  never  approach  vulgarity;  and  it  should  be  carefully  adapted 
both  to  the  subject  and  to  the  reader.  It  would  not  be  policy  to  try 
to  sell  Bibles  by  a  slangy  letter,  nor  to  approach  the  dignified  head 
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of  a  big  firm  with  a  verbal  slap  on  the  back.  Fig.  6,  a  reproduction 
of  a  letter  actually  sent  by  one  advertising  man  to  others  of  the  same 
class,  illustrates  the  effective  use  of  slang. 

In  circular  selling  letters,  where  the  reader  knows  that  the 
arguments  are  not  really  personal,  it  is  often  possible  to  use  effectively 
a  tone  that  is  best  described  as  "fresh"  and  flippant.  Business  men 
enjoy  getting  a  breezy  letter  occasionally,  especially  if  it  is  cleverly 
done;  they  will  often  give  to  its  proposition  more  attention  than  they 
otherwise  would — perhaps  more  than  it  really  deserves.  This  tone 
is  a  dangerous  one,  however;  unless  used  with  the  utmost  care,  it  will 
lead  to  the  writing  of  many  letters  which  are  simply  "smart"  and 
which  fail  entirely  to  promote  the  business  on  which  they  are  sent. 
The  first  business  of  a  selHng  letter  is  to  get  business.  If  it  can  best 
accomplish  that  by  the  use  of  a  rather  unusual  tone,  it  is  justified  in 
adopting  that  tone;  but,  however  clever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  successful 
unless  it  brings  the  business.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the  effective  use  of 
the  flippant  style.  The  two  letters  reproduced  in  Figs.  6  and  7  have 
many  characteristics  in  common;  indeed,  they  might  be  said  to  rep- 
resent different  degrees  of  the  same  tone,  rather  than  different  tones. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  for  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  addressed 
to  the  librarian  of  your  public  library,  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  new  "History  of  Chicago,"  and  asking  the  librarian  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  book  placed  in  his  library.  Use  the  second 
person  as  far  as  possible.  Supply  any  details  necessary  to  make  it 
a  forceful  selling  letter. 

2.  Write  a  letter  for  the  Rambler  Automobile  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wise,  that  will  sell  a  1910  model,  high  speed,  "gentleman's  roadster" 
to  men  who  like  to  travel  fast.  Make  it  personal,  snappy,  and  busi- 
ness-like.    Supply  any  necessary  details. 


DON'T  USE 

EFFECT  for  "affect."  "Effect"  means  to  accomplish;  "affect," 
to  influence. 

ENDORSE  ON  THE  BACK  OF.  "Endorse"  means  to  write 
upon  the  back  of,  therefore  "on  the  back  of"  is  superfluous. 
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LESSON  V 

SUITING  THE  STYLE  TO  THE  READER 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  successful  business  correspondent  is 
adaptability — the  skill  to  suit  the  style  of  his  letters  both  to  his  firm 
and  to  his  readers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  correspondent  to  approach 
all  classes  of  men  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  get  a  hearing  from  them, 
but  it  is  a  further  proof  of  his  skill  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  manner 
that  will  uphold  the  standards  of  his  firm.  A  correspondent  for  a 
bond  selling  house  may  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  all  classes — 
bankers,  professional  men,  educators,  business  men,  saloonkeepers, 
housewives,  working  women — many  of  whom  he  may  not  know  as 
individuals;  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  approach  each  class  in  the 
manner  that  will  best  appeal  to  it,  without  lowering  the  dignity  of 
his  firm. 

A  letter  which  would  appeal  to  a  banker  might  be  entirely  lack- 
ing in  selling  power  if  addressed  to  a  small  shop  keeper,  and  vice 
versd;  but  it  is  exactly  this  problem  which  is  continually  confronting 
the  correspondent.  Similarly,  a  letter  from  a  cigar  manufacturer, 
announcing  to  the  trade  the  merits  of  a  new  brand  of  cigars,  should 
be  couched  in  different  language  than  that  used  in  a  letter  in  which 
a  banking  firm  announces  the  sale  of  a  new  lot  of  bonds  (compare 
Figs.  8  and  24);  but  it  is  in  his  handling  of  just  such  problems  that 
the  business  correspondent  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  letter  writer. 
In  order  to  make  the  difference  more  obvious,  this  Lesson  will  make 
use  of  examples  which  are  properly  selling  letters;  letters  handling 
general  correspondence  would  show  the  same  difference;  but,  as  they 
would  be  confined  to  more  routine  work,  the^^  would  not  make  the 
difference  so  distinct. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  great  change  in  business  correspondence; 
this  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  in  business  methods.  It  used 
to  be  considered  good  business  for  the  correspondent  to  make  a  sale  by  mis- 
representing the  goods  of  his  own  firm,  or  running  down  competitors;  the  cor- 
respondent was  not  held  responsible,  provided  he  got  the  business.  But 
business  men  have  learned  to  have  a  pride  in  their  business,  and  to  consider 
such  methods  unbecoming;  they  have  learned,  too,  that  such  methods  do  not 
pay  in  the  long  run,  and  that  honest  and  dignified  methods  do.  It  is  still 
allowable  for  a  correspondent  to  adapt  his  style  and  methods  to  the  individual 
or  class  with  which  he  is  deaUng,  but  always  with  the  reservation  that  he  must 
protect  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  firm. 
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The  first  problem,  then,  is  how  far  the  dignity  of  the  firm  may 
be  strained  in  adapting  the  style  and  proposition  to  the  habits  and 
mentality   of   the   man   addressed.     It   is   understood   that   "class" 
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Aaorlean  School  of  Correapondenea, 
Chicago,  111. 

Oetitlemen: 

Looking  for  quick  retttrns  and  profitable  onac? 

Sural 

Then  you'll  be  glad  to  know  the  absolute  truth  about 
these  tiro  splendid  weeklies. 

They  are  top-notchers. 

They  are  uniformly  good  In  bringing  replies  at  a  price  the 
advertiser  oan  well  afford  to  pay. 

Some  advertisers  use  them  both  every  week,  Others  find 
big  copy  once  a  month  more  profitable. 

Nearly  every  one  who  usee  them  however  Is  satisfied. 

Better  Join  this  bunch  of  eatlsfled  ones. 

Better— far  better— use  them  now  than  to  put  the  matter 
off  «ven  a  week  or  two. 

How  about  you? 

, Yours  very  truly. 

HAND,  KMO&  «  CO, 


P.  S.   ThB  Kansas  City  Weekly  Journal  and  the  St.  Paul  Parmer's  Weekly 
Dispatch  are  included  in  the  National  List a  combination  of  twenty- 
seven  Saturday  and  Sunday  Home  papers  and  Farm  and  Family  Weeklies. 

The  circulation  of  the  National  List  exceeds  one  million  and  a 
half  copies  per  week.   The  rate  is  only  |2.25  per  line  each  insertion. 


Fig.  6.  Letter  Showing  Effective  Use  of  Slang. 

distinctions  are  made  here  only  to  provide  a  working  basis,  and  not 
at  all  to  cast  reflections  upon  any  type  of  men.  The  men  to  whom 
Fig.  8  would  appeal  would  be  of  many  different  types;  they  would 
form  a  "class"  only  through  their  supposed  liking  for  cigars. 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  dignity  should  play  a  large  part  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  banker,  the  bond  and  investment  broker, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer  who  is  commonly  known  as  the  "better 
class,"  because  he  appeals  to  customers  who  have  more  money  to 
spend.  Conserv^ative  investors  and  particular  purchasers  judge 
the  business  integrity  of  a  firm  very  largely  by  the  tone  which  per- 
vades its  advertisements,  correspondence,  and  general  business  con- 
duct; and  while  this  fact  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by  less 
reputable  firms,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  good  criterion  of  the  standing 
of  the  firm.  We  may  laugh  at  the  antics  and  jokes  of  a  clown,  but 
we  do  not  as  a  rule  respect  him;  we  may  even  admire  the  "slickness" 
of  a  shrewd  schemer,  but  we  do  not  care  to  trust  our  money  to  him; 
and  similarly,  most  men,  whatever  their  own  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, expect  a  certain  dignity  of  the  men  who  are  the  guardians  of 
their  money,  or  the  heads  of  their  line  of  business.  A  letter  such  as 
Fig.  9  is  as  reassuring  in  its  style  as  in  its  contents.  Compare  with 
it  the  style  of  the  following  paragraphs,  which  may  present  as  good 
an  investment,  but  which  will  not  appeal  to  as  conservative  a  class. 

TO  MY  PREFERRED  CLIENTS: 

A  number  of  my  preferred  clients  have  asked  me  to  permit 
them  to  subscribe  for  their  choice  of  the  two  stoclcs  Included  In 
the  GRAND  EXTRA  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER. 

One  of  the  stocks  ADVANCES  TO  25  CENTS  PER  SHARE  ON -, 

while  the  other  ADVANCES  TO  15  CENTS  PER  SHARE  ON  THE  SAME  DAY. 

It  seems  hardly  a  fair  proposition  for  clients  to  ask  n5e 
to  allow  them  to  subscribe  for  a  25  cent  stock  at  10  cents  per 
share  after  I  have  arranged  for  the  special  offer  of  the  two  com- 
bined at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  per  share,  but,  Inasmuch  as 
the  requests  are  about  evenly  divided  as  to  each  stock,  I  will 
take  the  chance  that  all  single  subscriptions,  t^at  is,  for  one 
stock  only,  win  be  about  evenly  distributed  and  I  WILL  ACCEPT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  EITHER  STOCK  AT  10  CENTS  PER  SHARE  and  Will  al- 
low a  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  all  cash  on  either. 

I  told  you  in  a  circular  the  other  day  that  I  didn't  care 
whether  I  made  money  on  these  two  flotations,  or  not,  and  I  MEAN  IT. 
What  I  want  to  do  and  MY  ONLY  OBJECT  Is  to  see  both  of  them  maUe 
good  and  be  on  a  DIVIDEND-PAYING  BASIS  AT  AN  EARLY  DATE,  and  I  am 
Just  as  confident  as  I  am  that  I  am  alive  that  I  will  accomplish 
ray  purpose.   Both  of  them  have  the  goods  and  both  of  them  can  de- 
liver the  goods.   THEY  ARE  REAL,  LEGITIMATE,  SQUARE-DEAL  MINES  and 
no  mlstalse  about  It.  ; 

I  will  allow  the  time  that  It  takes  this  letter  to  reach  you 
and  a  reply  to  come  back  BUT  NO  LONGER  {that  Is,  if  you  are  at  a 

distance  wnere  it  cannot  reach  by  ).   I  will  also  allow  for  a 

possible  day  or  so  delay  in  the  mail, BUT  THAT  IS  ALL.   I  will  return 
all  money  received  too  late,  so  make  up  your  mind  quickly  and  act. 
I  don't  believe  that  you  will  ever  get  another  opportunity  equal  to 
It. 

Wlih  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 

For  the  sake  of  another  concrete  example,  take  the  case  of  a 
wholesaler,  handling  a  line  of  general  merchandise,  and  selling  to 
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all  classes  of  retailers,  from  the  mammoth  city  department  store,  to 
the  country  general  store.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  interest 
both  the  city  and  the  country  retailer  by  the  same  method.  The 
city  man  is  presumably  better  posted  on  the  market,  more  in  touch 
with  general  conditions,  and  less  liable  to  be  reached  through  the 
personal  appeal;  while  the  country  man  is  liable  to  be  impressed  with 
the  size,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  wholesaler,  and  more  open 
to  the  "jollying"  to  which  traveling  salesmen  have  accustomed  him. 
The  city  retailer,  therefore,  needs  a  straight  business  proposition, 
put  in  cold,  terse,  business  English;  while  the  country  retailer  can  be 
addressed  in  a  more  personal  and  confidential  tone.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  as  sure  that  the  city  man  will  resent  any  attempt  at  familiarity, 
as  it  is  that  the  country  man  will  resent  its  lack.  That  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  at  once  familiar  and  business-like  in  the  same  letter  is 
shown  by  Figs.  8  and  11;  it  requires  a  more  roundabout  style  of  ap- 
proach, and,  therefore,  a  longer  letter. 

The  same  rule  for  distinguishing  between  classes  holds  good  when  the 
seller  is  a  large  mail-order  house,  handling  every  variety  of  wares  that  can  be 
sold  from  a  catalogue.  Such  a  house  will  have  customers  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  varying  degrees  of  wealth,  from  the  family  of  the  out-of-town  magnate 
to  the  family  of  the  poor  farmer  or  day  laborer.  In  a  business  way  these 
two  classes  are  equal — they  are  both  spenders  of  money;  but  in  their  handling 
they  must  be  considered  and  treated  as  very  different  classes. 

The  second  problem,  then,  is  for  the  correspondent  to  deter- 
mine how  far  his  firm  can  properly  lower  its  dignity  to  get  business. 
As  this  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  approach,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  working  fact  that  the  problem  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  at  first 
appear.  Persons  of  the  so-called  "better  class"  will  respond  most 
readily  to  an  appeal  that  is  couched  in  the  language  ordinarily  used 
by  them — that  is,  courteous,  careful,  dignified  language.  They  will 
resent  at  once  any  attempt  at  familiarity,  as  much  as  they  will  resent 
any  impHcation  that  they  are  in  straightened  circumstances.  They 
will  excuse  a  letter  for  being  formal,  but  not  for  being  flippant;  they 
will  not  buy  if  approached  in  the  latter  manner;  they  may  buy  if  the 
formality  does  not  hide  the  selling  points. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  so-called  "lower  classes" 
will  be  equally  complaisant  if  met  on  their  own  grounds.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  resent  any  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  put  them 
at  their  ease,  or  anything  that  appears  to  be  "written  down"  to  them. 
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The  difference  in  addressing  the  two  classes  is  only  a  matter  of  loosen- 
ing up  the  language — by  the  use  of  an  occasional  phrase  that  aj>- 
proaches  slang,  by  making  the  diction  easier  and  more  colloquial, 
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Adv.   Mgr.,  Montgomery  Ward  4  Co., 
Chicago,    111. 

•Dear  Sir: 

Of  course  you  read  aboflt  the  Pperichman  who  dropped 
Into  London's  front  yard  before  breakfast  one  morning,  and 
ga»e  Johnny  Bull  a  chill  in  his  War  Office. 

Yoa  got  quite  excited  about  It,  very  likely,  and  recalled 
ell  you'd  learned'  or  dreamed  about  airships  and  dirigibles,  and 
wished  you'd  been  there  to  cheer  the  plucky  Frenchman. 

Then  you  began  to  brag  about  what  the  Americans  would 
do,  once  they  stopped  gobbling  the  prizes  and  got  down  to  business. 

You  thought  you  were  bragging  -  and  doing  It  rather 
neatly,  too;  but  you  didn't  suggest  crossing  the  Atlantic  In 
three  days,  did  you?  or  the  American  Continent  in  four?  You 
lost  your  chance  to  pose  as  a  prophet  -  and  make  good. 

Think  of  a  flying  trip  from  Seattle  to  New  York  -  ninety- 
six  hours  running  time  -  o»er  a  roadbed  of  air  -  clnderless,  dust- 
less,  smokeless,  noiseless  -  as  clean  and  cool  and  comfortable  s» 
the  Immaculate  passenger  of  the  "Road  of  Anthracite." 

Then  read  "To  Europe  by  Balloon"  In  the  TECHNICAL 
WORLD  MAGAZINE  for  September. 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD   -  It'B 
always  "Johnny-on-the-spoi"  with  the  very  article  that  you"v» 
been  looking  for. 

That's  why  It's  so  Strong  with  advertisers  -  It's  read 
by  live  men  and  women,  who  want  up-to-date  news,  up-to-date 
Ideas,  up -to-date  necessaries .  comforts ■  and  luxuries. 

I  didn't  mean  to  talk  shop.   Read  that  article  for 
your  own  Information  and  enjoyment. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Advertising  Manager. 
fHH^CRB. 


Fig   7     Letter  Showing  Effective  Use   of  Breezy  Style. 

and  by  a  greater  insistence  upon  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
It  is  surprising,  to  the  uninitiated,  how  readily  a  reader,  who  is  known 
to  be  illiterate,  will  respond  to  an  appeal  couched  in  correct  but 
simple  English.     Because  a  man  does  not  himself  use  correct  English, 
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is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  addressed  in  language  equally  lacking 
in  grammatical  correctness;  indeed,  it  is  almost  sure  that  he  will  resent 
a  letter  that  appears  to  reflect  upon  his  ability  to  use  good  English. 
The  practice  of  the  skillful  correspondent  is  not  so  much  to 
attempt  to  write  down  to  his  reader,  as  to  try  to  make  his  language  so 
colloquial  and  personal  that  the  reader  will  be  caught  at  once  by  the 
idea  that  the  correspondent  is  a  member  of  his  social  class,  or  familiar 
with  his  business.  Every  trade  and  profession  has  a  language  of  its 
own,  which  is  a  dialect  of  ordinary  business  English;  and  every  man 
will  read  a  letter  that  is  written  in  his  own  tongue.  It  requires  only 
a  touch  here  and  there  to  give  the  appearance  of  familiarity  with  the 
man's  business — usually  a  figure  of  speech  introducing  the  tools  of 
the  workman,  the  trade  terms  of  the  business  man,  the  stock  market 
talk  of  the  banker  or  broker,  the  more  learned  speech  of  the  profes- 
sional man.  For  excellent  illustrations  of  this  writing  for  a  particular 
class,  compare  Figs.  10,  11,  and  12.  Fig.  10  is  addressed  to  bank 
cashiers — ^who  compose  one  of  the  most  dignified  classes  of  business 
men.  Fig.  11  is  addressed  to  business  men  in  general;  Fig.  12,  to 
clerks  and  bookkeepers. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  from  a  wholesaler  to  a  city  department  store 
buyer,  as  suggested  in  paragraph  6.     Supply  your  own  details. 

2.  Rewrite  Exercise  1  to  adapt  it  to  a  country  store  keeper,  as 
suggested  in  paragraph  6. 

3.  Write  a  letter  from  a  mail-order  house  to  a  customer  in  good 
circumstances,  as  suggested  in  paragraph  7.  Supply  your  own  details. 

4.  Rewrite  Exercise  3  to  adapt  it  to  a  poor  farmer  or  laborer, 
as  suggested  in  paragraph  7. 

\  PONT  USE 

ENTHUSE.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  language. 
Don't  say,  "They  enthused  at  the  idea;"  say,  "They  showed  enthusi- 
asm (or,  became  enthusiastic)  at  the  idea." 

EVERY  WHICH  WAY  for  "every  way"  or  "in  all  directions." 
EXCEPT  for  "unless."     Don't  say,  "I  will  not  go  except  you 
do;"  say,  "I  will  not  go  unless  you  do." 
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LESSON  VI 
PERSONAL  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

By  a  "personal  business  letter"  is  meant  a  letter  on  business 
matters  written  by  an  individual  to  another  individual,  or  to  a  busi- 
ness firm.  Every  person  has  occasional  need  to  write  such  a  letter; 
and  most  persons,  even  among  those  well  versed  in  general  business 
correspondence,  neglect  some  important  detail.  All  business  letters, 
whether  general  or  personal,  are  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  form 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  Lessons;  but  the  personal  business  letter 
has  certain  peculiar  requirements  that  are  worth  considering. 

All  business  correspondence  should  be  typewritten,  if  possible;  if,  how- 
ever, that  is  out  of  the  question,  the  letter  should  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  typewritten  form,  and  should  be  written  carefully  and  legibly. 
A  firm  should  be  addressed  by  the  name  that  is  used  on  its  letterhead,  or  in 
its  advertisement;  many  firms  object  to  having  business  letters  addressed  to 
individual  representatives  of  the  firm.  (See  bottom  line  of  Fig.  23.)  Figures 
and  names  should  be  made  so  plain  that  they  cannot  be  misunderstood;  the 
addresses  of  both  writer  and  addressee  should  be  complete  and  legible;  and 
the  signature  of  the  writer  should  be  repeated  in  ordinary  script,  if  necessary 
to  insure  its  legibility.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  print  out,  schoolboy  style,  any 
word  which  might  be  misunderstood.  This  does  not  add  to  the  neatness  of 
the  letter,  but  it  atones  for  that  by  making  it  easy  to  read.  A  letter  that  is 
written  carefully  and  plainly  will  naturally  bring  a  prompter,  more  satisfac- 
tory response  than  one  that  is  carelessly  arranged,  and  so  poorly  written  that 
its  meaning  must  be  guessed  at.  Firms  doing  a  large  business  by  mail  often 
use  as  a  part  of  their  letterhead  a  line  reading,  "In  answering,  please  refer  to 
No  — ,"  When  answering  a  letter  so  marked,  it  will  expedite  matters  to 
place  above  the  address,  about  on  a  line  with  the  date,  "Referring  to  your 
No.—." 

The  personal  business  letter  should  be  uniformly  courteous, 
but  business-like.  Anger  begets  anger,  and  a  discourteous  letter 
invites  a  discourteous  answer.  The  writer  of  an  angry  or  sarcastic 
letter  puts  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  so  injures  his  cause,  how- 
ever just  his  anger  may  be.  Personal  affairs  or  comments  have  no 
place  in  a  business  letter,  unless  they  directly  affect  and  explain 
some  matter  to  which  it  relates.  Business  men  are  concerned  not 
with  personal  affairs,  but  with  what  they  can  do  to  serve  the  writer 
in  a  business  way.  Personalities  take  a  letter  outside  the  province 
of  business  correspondence. 

A  letter  asking  for  information  should  state  as  plainly  and 
succinctly  as  possible  just  what  the  writer  wants  to  know.     Most 
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business  firms  have  at  least  two  articles  or  propositions  that  are  very 
much  alike,  and  if  the  writer  desires  information  other  than  that 
contained  in  their  printed  matter  or  catalogue,  he  should  give  them 


<.M«r»  CiMr  Hftvan*  Ctgari  Arc  M«M  In  Timpajnwn  (n  Any  Other  City  in  lh«  Wgrl4. 


factory  No.  224.  Olttrlet  of  Flerite  TAMPA.  FLORIDA..'  2/3/08^ 

Chas.  R.  Barrett, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir: 

A   new  d-elight  awaits  you. 

Have  you  ever  smoked  a  real  FRESH  HAVANA  CIQAR? 

It  is  far  better  than  the  dry,  crisp  veteran  of 
the  shoutfase,  which  you  buy  from  the  retailer. 

In  buying  direct  from  our  factory,  you  got  a 
cigar  Xfhich  has  been  made  only  a  few  days,  retaining 
all  of  its  natural  flavor  and  aroma,  and  you  save 
all  middlemen's  profits. 

ROBERTS  HAVANA  CIGARS  are  hand-made,  by  Cubans. 
from  the  best  grade  of  Havana  tobacco — our  own  im- 
portation! 

These  Cubans  know  how  to  make  a  Havana  cigar  so 
that  it  smokes  free,  smooth,  and  even--brlnging  out 
the  full,  rich  aroma. 

We  want  to  Isend  you  100  ROBERTS  HAVANA  CIGARS', 
express  prepaid,  wi th  the  understanding  that  if,  after 
smoking  ten,  you  are  not  pleased  with  them,  you  may 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  our  expense. 

Isn't  that  a  fair  proposition?  You  can't  lose 
anything,  while  we  stand  to  lose  the  express  both 
«ray$,  and  the  ten  cigars  which  you  smoke. 

Don't  se/id  any  money,  but  give  us  a  chance  to 
prove  every  statement  we  have  made--at  our  own 
expense! 

Till  put  the  enclosed  blank  for  fifty  of  each 
•  ize  and  mail  iX.   to  us.  .  ' 

tO0At»-1lIOHT  NOW! 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  ROBERTS  &  SON. 


Fig.  8.     A  Style  That  is  Brisk  but  Not  Undignified. 

some  clue  to  what  he  wants.  When  referring  to  an  advertised  article, 
it  is  best  to  state  the  name  and  date  of  the  periodical  in  which  the 
advertisement  appeared.  If  the  number  or  price  of  the  article  is 
given,  it  should  be  mentioned. 
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A  letter  asking  for  bids,  specifications,  prices,  or  terms  should 
state  exactly  what  conditions  are  to  be  met;  it  should  leave  nothing  to 
imagination  or  guess  work.  A  letter  giving  an  order  should  contain 
instructions  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  should  give  the  number 
of  the  article,  if  the  firm  has  given  it  one,  or  the  name  or  description 
copied  exactly  as  the  firm  had  it;  quote  the  price,  if  known;  give  any 
dimensions  that  may  be  necessary;  pay  particular  attention  to  size, 
quality,  color,  finish,  etc.,  if  such  particulars  are  necessary;  give  each 
item  in  a  list  a  line  to  itself;  add  any  other  description  that  will  assist 
the  seller;  give  explicit  directions  regarding  shipping.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
A  letter  making  a  complaint  should  be  even  more  explicit,  if  possible. 
It  should  state  exactly  what  was  ordered,  and  in  what  particulars  the 
goods  received  failed  to  fill  the  order. 

If  the  firm  supplies  a  printed  form  order  blank,  it  is  wise  to  use 
that  blank,  and  to  fill  out  carefully  all  the  information  requested. 
The  firm  knows  best  how  to  arrange  its  orders  to  facilitate  their 
handling,  and  what  information  it  needs.  Questions  that  seem  of 
little  importance,  because  their  bearing  is  not  clear,  may  be  the  very 
ones  that  are  of  chief  importance  to  the  firm.  It  is  usually  unneces- 
sary to  send  a  letter  with  a  printed  order  blank,  as  the  blank  will 
provide  for  all  necessary  details.  An  order  blank  may  be  filled  out 
on  the  typewriter,  but  it  should  always  be  signed  with  pen  or  pencil. 
Most  order  blanks  provide  separate  spaces  for  the  name  as  part  of 
the  address,  and  as  a  signature. 

Some  persons  have  a  peculiar  objection  to  using  a  printed  order  blank, 
or  contract  form.  Apparently  there  are  three  reasons  for  this:  that  the  printed 
form  seems  discourteous;  that  a  personal  letter  will  receive  more  careful  atten- 
tion; that  a  printed  order  or  contract,  by  some  legerdemain,  gives  the  firm 
addressed  an  undue  hold  on  the  sender.  None  of  these  reasons  has  any  basis 
in  fact.  It  is  the  height  of  courtesy  to  address  a  firm  as  that  firm  prefers  to 
be  addressed.  A  printed  form,  properly  filled  out,  is  much  more  easily  handled 
than  a  written  one,  however  carefully  prepared,  because  the  form  exactly 
meets  the  needs  of  the  firm.  A  written  order  or  contract  is  just  as  binding 
upon  the  sender  as  a  filled-in  blank — or,  if  it  is  not,  the  firm  will  not  accept  it 
until  it  has  been  made  so.  Similarly,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  use  the  return 
envelope  that  is  supplied  with  the  order  blank.  The  firm  has  taken  care  that 
that  envelope  is  addressed  properly  and  clearly;  and  that,  if  it  should  be 
handled  by  a  certain  department,  it  is  so  distinguished  by  color  or  marking 
that  it  will  reach  that  department  at  once,  and  not  after  having  gone  the  rounds. 

A  letter  enclosing  a  remittance  should  state  exactly  why  and 

how  the  money  is  sent.     If  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  postoffice  money 
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order,  its  number  should  be  given;  if  it  is  an  express  money  order, 
the  name  of  the  express  company,  and  the  number  of  the  order  should 
appear;  if  it  is  a  bank  draft,  the  name  of  the  bank  upon  which  it  is 
drawn,  and  the  number  of  the  draft  should  be  given;  and  the  letter 
should  always  state  the  exact  amount  of  the  remittance.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  "enclosing  remittance  in  full,"  or  "balance  due,"  or 
"monthly  installment."  The  addressee's  books  will  show  the  amount, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  writer  should  know  that  he  is  sending  the  correct 
amount.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  wise  to  compare  the  amount  given 
in  the  letter  with  the  amount  called  for  by  the  enclosure. 

The  four  accepted  ways  of  sending  money  by  mail  are:  currency  in  a 
registered  letter;  a  postoffice  or  express  money  order;  a  bank  draft.  It  is 
wiser  never  to  send  currency,  even  in  a  registered  letter.  Currency  in  a  letter 
always  betrays  its  presence,  because  such  a  letter  has  a  peculiar  "feel,"  as  can 
easily  be  proved  by  experiment;  and  currency,  once  misappropriated,  is  hard 
to  trace.  A  postoffice  money  order  can  be  secured  as  easily  as  a  letter  can  be 
registered,  and  for  the  same  nominal  fee.  Local  checks  should  not  be  sent 
out  of  town.  City  banks  charge  rather  a  high  premium  for  the  collection  of 
out-of-town  checks,  and  most  city  business  houses  require  the  sender  to  pay 
this  discount.  Even  if  they  do  not,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  courteous  to  force 
them  to  pay  for  collection.  Any  person  having  a  checking  account  can  usually 
get  a  bank  draft  from  his  banker,  without  expense. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  business  letter,  par- 
ticularly if  it  contains,  or  refers  to,  a  remittance,  or  an  order.  If  the 
letter  is  typewritten,  it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  carbon  copy  as  it  is  to 
write  the  letter.  If  it  is  written  by  hand,  and  too  long  to  copy  in  full, 
it  is  well  to  copy  the  date  and  address,  and  sufficient  data  regarding 
its  nature  to  make  possible  its  duplication  if  it  goes  astray.  This 
caution  is  to  guard  not  against  dishonesty,  but  against  the  chance  of 
its  going  astray  in  the  mails,  or  being  mislaid  or  misconstrued  by  the 
addressee.  To  insure  the  return  of  the  letter  in  case  it  cannot  be 
delivered,  its  envelope  should  bear  a  "return  card"  consisting  of  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  and  a  request  for  its  return  in  a 
certain  number  of  days. 

An  illustration  of  a  badly  written  personal  business  letter  is  given 
below  : 

American  Scnool , 
Dear  sirs: 

Y'rs  rec'<a.   Enclosed  find  remittance  for  course  In  Busi- 
ness AdralYilsiraiion.  My  express  office  is  Newstead,  Mass.   Send 
literature  to  Alfred  Sweet. 

Y'rs, 
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This  letter  lacks  the  complete  address  of  the  writer,  thus  necessitating 
a  search  of  the  files  of  the  School  to  supply  the  lack.  The  date  line 
is  lacking — a  matter  of  small  moment  here,  but  often  of  great 
importance.  The  introduction  is  so  brief  as  to  be  discourteous. 
The  abbreviation  "Y^rs  rec'd"  is  improper  and  discourteous,  and 
the  date  of  the  letter  answered  is  lacking.  The  amount  and  form 
of  the  remittance  are  omitted — a  serious  omission  if  the  letter  should 
miscarry,  or  if  it  should  be  confused  in  the  office  of  the  School.  The 
kind  of  literature  desired  by  Alfred  Sweet  is  not  given.  "Y'rs"  is 
improper  and  discourteous.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  almost 
insolent,  because  of  its  curtness.  Too  many  correspondents  adopt 
this  short,  jerky,  offensive  style,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
"business-like." 

Fig.  13  goes  to  the  other  extreme:  it  is  cluttered  with  nonessentials, 
rambling  in  style,  and  so  confused  that  the  reader  will  have  to  use 
great  care  and  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  time  to  get  at  the  in- 
formation. The  salutation  is  addressed  to  an  individual,  not  to  the* 
School;  the  form  of  the  remittance  is  omitted;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  items — the  course  for  which  Mr.  Stoll  desires  to  enroll — 
is  left  to  the  postscript.  Fig.  14  contains  all  necessary  information, 
presented  in  logical  order,  expressed  briefly  but  courteously,  and 
arranged  in  short  paragraphs,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  mastered. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  some  firm  advertising  in  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  ordering  a  bill  of  goods,  enclosing  the  necessary  remit- 
tance, and  giving  careful  shipping  directions.  Also  inquire  regard- 
ing other  goods  that  you  think  they  may  carry. 

2.  You  have  received  the  goods  ordered  above,  but  the  firm 
was  out  of  stock  on  one  article  and  substituted  one  of  higher  price 
asking  you  to  remit  the  balance  due,  if  you  were  satisfied.  The 
information  for  which  you  asked  was  not  given.  Write  a  letter  cover- 
ing these  points. 


DON^T  USE 

FAVOR  for  "resemble."     Don't  say,  "She  favors  her  mother;' 
say,  "She  resembles  her  mother." 
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FINAL  COMPLETION.     "Final"  is  superfluous. 

FIRST-RATE  as  an  adverb.  Don't  say,  "He  talks  first-rate;" 
say,  "He  is  a  first-rate  talker." 

FIX  for  "condition,"  "predicament,"  or  "dilemma."  Don't 
say,  "I  am  in  a  bad  fix;"  say,  "I  am  in  a  bad  predicament  (or,  con- 
dition)." 

FOLKS.  "Folk"  is  the  correct  form  for  both  singular  and 
plural. 

FRIEND  for  "acquaintance."  A  "friend"  is  an  intimate; 
an  "acquaintance"  is  any  person  whom  one  has  met. 

FUNNY  for  "queer,"  unless  the  "queer"  thing  is  ludicrous  as 
well  as  unusual. 

GENT.    This  contraction  is  not  used  by  gentlemen. 

HANGS  ON  for  "remains."  Don't  say,  "He  hangs  on  in  the 
place;"  say,  "He  remains  in  the  place." 

HOWf  for  "What  did  you  say?"  "What?",  the  abbreviated 
form  of  that  sentence,  is  correct. 

HUNG  for  "hanged."     Meat  is  "hung;"  men  are  "hanged." 

ILLY.  "Ill"  is  the  proper  form  for  both  adjective  and 
adverb. 

INGENIOUS  for  "ingenuous."  "Ingenious"  means  clever 
or  skillful;  "ingenuous,"  frank,  free  from  guile. 

INVENT  for  "discover."  Man  "invents"  what  did  not  exist 
before;  he  "discovers"  what  had  not  been  known  before. 

INVITE  for  "invitation."  "Invite"  is  the  verb,  "invitation" 
the  noun.  Don't  say,  "He  gave  me  an  invite  to  his  party;"  say,  "He 
gave  me  an  invitation  (or.  He  invited  me)  to  his  party." 

IT'S  for  "its."  "Its"  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  pronoun; 
"it's"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "it  is." 

KICK  for  "protest"  or  "complaint."  Don't  say,  "I  want  to 
register  a  kick;"  say,  "I  want  to  make  a  complaint,"  or,  "I  want  to 
enter  a  protest,"  as  the  case  may  be 

KNOCK  for  "find  fault  with."    Don't  say,  "He's  a  knocker," 
"He's  always  knocking  me;"  say,    "He's  a  continual  faultfinder," 
"He  is  continually  finding  fault  with  me." 

LADY  for  "woman"  Don't  say,  "saleslady"  or  "washlady;" 
say,  "saleswoman,"  "washerwoman."  And  don't,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, say  "my  lady  friend;"  say,  "my  friend.  Miss  Smith." 
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LESSON  VII 
LETTERS  OF  APPLICATION 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  man's  business  ability  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  appHes  for  a  position.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
correspondent,  for  if  he  cannot  present  his  own  case  convincingly, 
how  can  he  expect  to  present  that  of  the  man  whom  he  asks  to  employ 
him?  A  knowledge  of  the  proper  method  of  applying  for  employ- 
ment is  an  essential  part  of  a  business  education :  The  young  man  just 
starting  out  may  expect  to  make  one  or  two  false  starts  before  he  finds 
his  proper  place;  the  man  of  experience  is  never  sure  of  a  life  hold 
on  his  position,  and  never  knows  when  he  may  have  to  look  out  for 
something  else;  and  the  ambitious  man  may  find  his  progress  arrested 
because  he  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  for  promotion  offered  by 
the  firm  by  which  he  is  employed. 

Employers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  advertise  in  the  daily 
papers  for  needed  help;  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  make 
use  of  what  is  known  as  a  "blind  ad." — that  is,  of  a  small  ad.  in  the 
"Help  Wanted"  columns,  which  sets  forth  the  requirements  to  be 
met  by  the  applicant,  and  which  gives  as  an  address  only  a  postoffice 
box,  or  a  number  in  care  of  the  newspaper.  The  employer  is  too  busy 
to  meet  personally  a  horde  of  applicants,  of  whom  the  majority  have 
no  fitness  for  the  place;  and  he  has  found  that  requiring  an  application 
by  letter  will  save  his  time,  and  give  him  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the 
general  ability  of  the  applicants.  An  employer  will  seldom  hire  a 
man  from  a  letter  only,  unless  the  applicant  is  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  some  other  business  man  in  whom  he  has  confidence; 
he  will  usually  give  the  writers  of  the  best  letters  a  personal  interview. 

The  applicant  for  a  position  should  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  be 
only  one  of  many — the  answers  to  a  "blind  ad."  often  run  into  the  hundreds; 
and  he  should  so  arrange  and  word  his  letter  that  it  will  stick  out  of  the  mass 
of  answers  and  secure  for  him  the  coveted  privilege  of  a  personal  interview 
with  the  advertiser.  That  is,  indeed,  the  chief  purpose  of  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion in  answer  to  a  "blind  ad." 

In  general  the  letter  of  application  should  conform  to  the  form 
prescribed  for  business  letters;  by  his  observance  of  that  form  the 
applicant  shows  his  familiarity  with  business  usage.  It  should  con- 
tain the  applicant's  full  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  should 
fulfill  all  requirements  of  the  ad.,  and  should  present  the  case  of  the 
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applicant  convincingly  without  giving  the  impression  of  overcon- 
fidence  or  conceit.  Unless  the  ad.  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  answered 
in  the  applicant's  own  handwriting,  it  is  better  to  send  a  typewritten 


att>t€*ttotiStmfaik 


Oaeesber  SUt.  1909. 


Ut.   C,  R.  Barrett , 

Chicago,  Ill< 


Oear  Ur.  Barrett : 


Thi«  is  the  last  day  fff  1909!  To.aorrow  the  Ke»  Tear  will  «« 
with  us.  I  write  to  express  the  hope  that  it  aay.  be  for  you  a  happy-  and 
prosperous  Year. 

Incidentally,  as  President  of  The  Fortune  Colony,  it  is  my  ^rivl. 
lege  to  remind  you — you  who  are  one  of  our  correspondents — that  1910  is 
bound  Co  be .a  great  year--great  for  the  country  at  large,  and  great  for 
every  progressive  man  and  woman  whose  feet  are  in  the  path  of  earnest 
effort  and  worthy  achievement. 

This  new  year— like  other  years— is  made  up  of  twelve  little 
units  called  months,  each  one  of  which  works  for  our  good  or  our  ill,  eaoh 
one  of  which  is  packed  wi\h  .choices.   TO  PICK  THE  RIGHT  THINGS  AKD  LET 
THE  WRONG  ONES  G0--thi8  is  at  once  the  problem  and  the  opportunity  which 
will  be  in  every  month  of  1910. 

One  of  your  first  opportunities  in  January,  now  at  hand,  will  b« 
to  secure  a  membership  in  The  Fortune  Colony  which  will  help  you  to  shape 
your  financial  welfare  during  the  entire  year  of  1910,  and  through  nine 
more  years  after  that,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you  will  receive,  in  cash, 
the  little  fortune  which  your  membership  provides.  The  amomnt  of  it  will 
be  $1,000.  $2,000.  $5,000.  or  $10,000.  according  to  what  you  may  decide 
at  the  beginning. 

That  this  membership  is  one  of  the  right  things  for  you  to  picle 
in  the  first  month  of  1910  is  sure  ;  the  present  members  of  The  Fortune 
Colony — all  of  them- -would  say  so  if  they  could  speak  to  you  personally 
and  disinterestedly. 

te  have  already  sent  you  the  Colony  literature  and  an  Invitation 
to  Membership.  A  place  is  being  reserved  for' you  awaiting  your  acceptanoe.i 
It  ia  both  a  business  and  friendly  tie  which  binds  the  Members  of  The  For-/ 
tune  Colony  together — good  business  and  good  friend||h,4£.  Jtini   January 
Memberships  are  now  being  alloted. 

Vith  best  wishes,  I  remain, 


Rf/6 


Fig.  9.     A  Style  That  is  Dignified,  Yet  Forceful  and  Convincing. 

letter,  especially  if  the  writer  is  able  to  use  a  machine;  but  a  manu- 
script letter,  if  written  carefully  and  legibly,  will  receive  equal  atten- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  the  letter,  however  written,  should  be 
neat  in  appearance,  business-like  in  form  and  expression,  and  correct 
in  matters  of  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  etc.    The  use  of 
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an  old  scrap  of  paper,  of  a  pencil  or  a  peculiar  shade  of  ink,  or  any 
other  bit  of  carelessness  that  may  prejudice  the  receiver,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  applicant.  A  position  that  is  not 
worth  applying  for  in  a  proper  manner  is  not  worth  much  to  the 
applicant — and  the  prospective  employer  desires  a  man  who  will 
think  the  place  worth  taking  some  care  to  get. 

The  following  "blind  ad."  was  actually  used  in  an  effort  to  fill 
the  position  advertised: 

YOUNG  MAN— WELL  EDUCATED, 
original,  to  write  mail-order  litera- 
ture; rapid  promotion  if  satisfactory; 
state  age,  experience,  and  salary  desired 
to  start.     Address  S  A  45,  Tribune. 

In  answer,  the  advertiser  received  about  one  hundred  letters,  of  which 
fifteen  were  never  considered,  some  seventy-five  were  labeled  "pos- 
sible," and  only  ten  were  answered  by  a  request  for  the  writer  to  call 
in  person.  That  is  about  the  usual  proportion  of  "possible"  answers 
received  in  answer  to  a  "blind  ad.,"  and  it  proves  conclusively  the  I 
importance  to  the  applicant  of  making  his  letter  effective.  It  is  j 
presumable  that  more  than  ten  of  the  writers  possessed  greater  fitness  j 
for  the  position  than  their  letters  showed.  ; 

Among    the    applications   were    two   letters,    reproduced   here 
verbatim,  except  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  which     ] 
well  exemplify  the  two  chief  faults  in  most  letters  of  application.      , 
One  letter  was  as  follows: 

Chicago  Sept.    10th,    •08.  \ 

S   -  A  -  45  "Tribune"  j 

Gentlefnen:-  i 

In  regard  to  answer  your  ad* In  the  "Tribune"  I  am  a  young 

man  20  yrs  of  age.   Am  well  educated  and  neat  and  rapid  penman.   Am     j 

experienced  in  copying  work  and  etc. 

Respectfully,, ^ 

jy^2\   E  63rd  St. 
^  city  I 

I 

This  letter  is  much  too  brief  to  answer  all  the  requirements  men- 
tioned in  the  ad.;  its  writer  seems  also  to  have  missed  the  purpose  . 
of  the  ad.,  which  is  distinctly  for  a  writer  of  original  copy,  not  for  a 
copyist.  The  applicant  states  definitely  only  one  fact— his  age. 
He  fails  to  give  his  experience,  or  the  salary  which  he  expects,  to  start; 
he  does  not  even  say  that  he  is  original,  much  less  submit  proof;     \ 
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and  he  says  that  he  is  well  educated  without  stating  where  he  received 
his  education — and  "well  educated"  is  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation by  each  reader.     Furthermore,  his  letter  contains  an  offen- 


Zmttitan  School  of  Correafponbence 

CHICAUO.  U.  S.  A. 


Nov,  8th,  1909. 


Only  one  combination  will  open  your  vaults. 

There's  one  right  way  to  do  anything,  and  a  million 
wrong  ways.   There  are  two  ways -of  learning  the  right  way.   One  la 
by  experiment.   The  other  is  by  learning  from  those  who  know. 

Eighteen  experts,  eighteen  men  who  know,  have  crammed  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,  Accountancy,  and  Business  Administration  with 
the  kind  of  information  that  you  need,  that  your  employes  need,  that 
will  simplify  every  process  by  which  you  do  business.   And  we  offer 
to  send  these  ten  big,  handsome  volumes  free,  charges  prepaid, 
subject  to  five  days'  examination.   Put  them  to  work  for  you,  and, 
If  they  don't  make  good,  send  them  back  at  our  expanse. 

The  Cyclopedia  covers  every  business  matter  on  which  you 
will  ever  need  exact  Information.   The  chapters  on  business  law 
alone  are  worth  more  to  you  than  the  price  of  the  Cyclopedia.   It 
shows  the  institution  how  to  avoid  red  tape  In  everything.   It  shows 
the  individual  how  to  do  more  and  better  work,  how  to  do  things  the 
quick  way,  the  correct  way,  to  be  sure  you  are  right  every  time,  to 
make  Instantaneous  and  correct  decisions,  to  do  today's  work  and 
plan  tomorrow's,  how  to  avoid  guess-work  In  everything,  to  grasp 
every  opportunity,  to  make  every  step  a  forward  one,  to  put  purpose 
Into  every  thought  and  act,  to  use  your  brain  to  its  full  capacity. 

A  special  offer,  good  only  until  November  30th,  reduces  the 
price  of  the  Cyclopedia  from  550.00  to  f24.00,  payable  |2.00  after 
acceptance  and  f2.00  per  month.   We  sell  It  this  way  to  make  known 
the- excellence  of  the  School's  correspondence  courses,  \from  which 
it  was  compiled.   And  we  Include  a  year's  subscription  tp  the 
Technical  World  Magazine,  regular  price  |1.50. 


In  these  books  you  will  find  the  one  c'orrect  way. 
costs  nothing  to  see  them.  Why  not  send  today,  no«? 

Very  truly  yours, 


HAG-WSL, 


It 


-rt^^^t^t.^^^xi^ 


state  Secretary. 


P.  S. — If  you  yourself  don't  want  to  see  the  Cyclopedia,  yon 
probably  know  or  have  working  with  you  some  ambitious  msn  who 
would  thank  you  for  turning  this  offer  over  to  him. 


Fig.  10.  Style  of  Letter  Suitable  for  "Best  Class. 


sive  abbreviation,  "yrs.,"  a  curt  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun 
"I"  before  the  verb  in  two  instances,  a  lack  of  punctuation,  and  a 
grammatical  error,  "and  etc.,"  which  prove  him  either  too  careless 
or  too  poorly  trained  to  do  the  work  expected  of  him. 
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The  other  letter,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  though  more  com- 
plete in  details,  is  too  roundabout  and  discursive  in  style,  and  too 
given  to  personal  history  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand; 
by  making  these  matters  so  prominent  the  writer  lays  himself  open 
to  an  accusation  of  conceit  and  "cocksureness"  that  is  perhaps  un- 
deserved; but  he  is  certainly  at  fault  for  giving  the  impression  that 
he  is  incapable  of  being  direct  and  business-like.  He  says  that  he 
has  had  two  years  of  experience,  but  fails  to  state  where  and  at  what 
kind  of  work;  that  he  has  a  high  school  education,  but  fails  to  mention 
the  school  or  to  state  whether  he  graduated — some  young  men  seem 
to  think  that  one  year's  attendance  constitutes  a  "high  school  educa- 
tion." In  his  last  paragraph  he  commits  a  grammatical  error  in 
using  "will"  for  "shall,"  and  omits  the  pronoun.  And  in  his  second 
paragraph  he  commits  an  inexcusable  offense  against  tact  when  he 
says,  "if  your  proposition  to  customers  is  a  worthy  one."  He  has 
no  occasion  to  suggest  such  a  thing  until  he  has  been  asked  to  under- 
take dishonorable  work;  and  he  would  offend  the  most  honest  adver- 
tiser by  implying  that  the  "blind  ad."  was  used  to  conceal  business 
crookedness. 

A  man  is  not  prohibited  from  answering  an  ad.  because  he  does  not 
happen  to  possess  all  the  requirements  called  for;  actual  experience  in  similar 
hnes,  thorough  theoretical  training,  or  practical  experience,  will  often  make 
him  ehgible  in  spite  of  other  handicaps;  but  in  making  appUcation  he  should 
always  show  how  nearly  he  can  meet  the  requirements,  and  suggest  how  he 
can  overcome  his  handicaps.  Nor  is  it  improper  to  relate  experience  which  is 
not  called  for,  but  which  may  prove  to  be  helpful  to  him;  but  he  should  make 
sure  that  such  details  are  relevant,  and  that  he  has  made  clear  their  relevancy. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  formula  for  a  letter  of  application,  the  form 
given  in  Fig.  16,  which  is  a  revision  of  Fig.  15,  is  so  clear,  concise,  and 
business-like  that  it  is  sure  of  careful  consideration.  In  general  it 
conforms  to  the  accepted  form  of  a  business  letter;  it  departs  from 
that  form  only  to  emphasize  the  applicant's  ability  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ad.  By  first  giving  a  summary  of  the  writer's 
qualifications,  and  then  going  into  more  detail,  it  both  emphasizes 
his  fitness  and  saves  the  time  of  the  reader.  The  details  lacking  in 
Fig.  15  have  been  supplied  in  Fig.  16  to  show  how  they  should  be 
presented.  Fig.  16  omits  the  salutation,  but  it  would  be  correct  to 
use  either  "Dear  Sir,"  "Dear  Sirs,"  or  "Gentlemen." 

In  applying  for  a  position  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  or  ao 
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quaintance  of  his  prospective  employer,  the  applicant  would  vary 
only  slightly  the  form  given  in  Fig.  16.  The  opening  paragraph 
would  then  read  something  as  follows: 

Mr.  C,  B.  Hills,  Manager  of  the  Mail  Order  Department  of 
Wallace,  Hills  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  informed  me  that  you  are  In 
need  of  an  advertising  writer,  and  has  advised  me  to  apply  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Hills  has  been  kind  enough  to  express  his  opinion  of 
my  ability  to  fill  the  position  in  the  letter  which  I  enclose.  My 
qualifications  and  experience  are  as  follows: 

(Remainder  of  letter  as  in  Fig.  16.) 

In  applying  for  a  position  with  a  nrm  which  he  thought  might 
have  need  of  his  services,  the  applicant  could  vary  the  opening  para- 
graph thus: 

In  case  you  have  need  of  another  advertising  writer,  either 
now,  or  in  the  immediate  future,  will  you  kindly  consider  ray  ability 
to  meet  your  requirements?  My  only  reason  for  wishing  to  leave  my 
present  position  is  that  I  appear  to  have  reached  the  highest  posi- 
tion with  the  company. 

My  qualifications  and  experience  are  as  follows: 

(Remainder  of  letter  as  in  Fig.  16.) 

There  are  three  qualifications  upon  which  it  is  proper  for  the 
applicant  to  insist,  whether  or  no  they  are  mentioned  in  the  ad.: 
his  willingness  to  work;  his  equal  willingness  to  make  the  permanency 
of  his  position  depend  upon  his  "making  good;"  and  his  desire  for 
a  personal  interview.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  employer 
will  himself  insist  upon  the  first  two  requirements,  and  that  he  will 
be  willing  to  grant  the  third  to  any  applicant  whose  letter  may  impress 
him  favorably;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  for  the  applicant  to  show  that 
he  is  really  looking  for  work,  and  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  meet  his 
prospective  employer  face  to  face.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  it  is 
idle  for  an  applicant  to  secure  an  interview  by  claiming  ability  which 
he  does  not  possess,  and  trust  to  luck  or  "bluff"  to  carry  him  through 
the  interview.  Employers  cannot  easily  be  bluffed;  and  they  are  a 
clannish  lot,  apt  to  mark  a  man  who  tries  such  tricks,  and  to  advise 
their  friends  of  his  methods  and  his  unreliability. 

EXERCISES 

Answer  three  different  advertisements  from  the  following  list, 
supplying  details  to  make  your  application  as  strong  as  possible. 

HELP  WANTED 

1.  BOOKKEEPER— YOUNG  OR  MIDDLE  AGED  MAN,  ASSIST- 
ant  bookkeeper  and  stenographer;  one  who  is  willing  to  start  at  a  moderate 
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salary;  good  chance  for  the  right  party;  must  furnish  bonds;  answer  in  own 
handwriting,  stating  past  experience  and  salary  expected  to  start.  Address 
E  J,  Tribune. 

2.  BY  LEADING  ACCOUNTANTS,  A  SENIOR  CAPABLE  OF 
taking  charge  of  large  work.  Must  have  had  experience  with  first-class  firm 
of  public  accountants.  Salary  $2,000  to  commence,  increasing  $300  each 
year.  Address  in  confidence,  giving  age,  experience,  references,  etc.  N  560, 
Tribune. 

3.  CORRESPONDENT— Al,  WITH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SALESMAN- 
ship.  Capable  of  dictating  forceful  business  getting  letters;  follow  up,  and 
appoint  agents  by  mail;  knowledge  of  gasoline  or  acetylene  Hghting  pre- 
ferred; excellent  opportunity;  chance  for  advancement.  Apply  in  own  hand- 
writing, giving  age,  experience,  salary,  and  references;  must  start  immediately. 
Address  E  D  189,  Tribune. 

4.  MAN— WE  HAVE  POSITION  TO  OFFER  TO  A  FIRST-CLASS 
man  to  take  full  charge  of  office  in  mail-order  tailoring  house;  must  possess 
following  qualifications:  1st,  experience  in  this  branch;  2nd,  executive  ability; 
3rd,  forceful  correspondent;  4th,  good  on  follow-up  system.  No  others  need 
apply.  Salary  $2,500.  Give  full  particulars,  which  will  be  treated  con- 
fidentially.    Address  K  510,  Tribune. 

5.  STENOGRAPHER— BRIGHT,  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WO- 
man  who  can  take  dictation  and  turn  out  neat,  accurate  work.  Give  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  age,  and  salary.     Address  E  O  238,  Tribune. 

6.  STENOGRAPHER— YOUNG  MAN  WHO  IS  THOROUGHLY 
competent,  who  has  had  credit-department  experience;  or  who  is  ambitious 
to  become  a  credit  man;  excellent  opportunity;  no  agencies;  state  experience, 
etc.     Address  N  544,  Tribune. 

PONT  USE 

LAST  for  "latter."  "Latter"  refers  to  two;  "last,"  to  more  than 
two. 

LEARN  for  "teach."  A  pupil  "learns;"  a  teacher  "teaches." 
A  man  can  "teach"  himself,  and  he  can  "learn"  if  he  studies;  but 
he  cannot  "learn"  himself. 

LEAVE  for  "let."  Don't  say,  "Leave  me  be,"  "Leave  him 
have  it;"  say,  "Let  me  be,"  "Let  him  have  it." 

LENGTHWAYS,  SIDEWAYS,  ENDWAYS  for  "length- 
wise," "sidewise,"  "endwise."  These  words  cannot  properly  be 
compounded  with  "ways." 

LIABLE  for  "likely."  "Liable"  expresses  a  tendency  toward 
a  certain  action;  "likely"  expresses  probability. 

LIKE  for  "as"  or  "as  if."  Don't  say,  "Walk  like  he  does," 
''He  walks  like  he  was  hurt;"  say,  "Walk  as  he  does,"  "He  walks 
as  if  he  were  hurt." 
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LESSON  VIII 

LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION  AND  INTRODUCTION 

Employers  demand  of  an  applicant  not  only  his  own  estimate 
of  his  abilities,  but  also  the  estimate  of  his  previous  employer  or 
employers.  If  the  applicant  cannot  get  any  one  of  standing  to  vouch 
for  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  a  desirable  position,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified  he  may  be.  It  is,  therefore,  the  custom  for  a  man 
leaving  a  position  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  well,  to  ask  for 
and  receive  a  letter  recommending  him  to  others  who  may  desire  to 
employ  him.  The  employe  should  never  neglect  to  ask  for  such  a 
letter,  because,  though  he  may  have  no  immediate  need  of  it,  he  can 
never  know  when  it  will  stand  him  in  good  stead;  and  no  honorable 
employer  will  hesitate  to  give  such  a  letter,  however  much  he  may 
regret  the  loss  of  the  man,  because  it  is  his  right  to  ask  it. 

Letters  of  recommendation  naturally  fall  under  two  heads: 
letters  recommending  the  applicant  to  a  specific  person,  and  open 
letters  which  may  be  shown  to  any  one  with  whom  he  may  seek  em- 
ployment; and  both  the  classes  may  be  further  divided  into  letters 
from  an  employer,  and  letters  from  some  man  who  loiows  of  the 
applicant's  business  qualifications  only  in  a  general  way,  but  who  is 
willing  to  vouch  for  his  personal  character  and  general  deserts. 

While  employers  usually  require  an  applicant  to  offer  letters  of 
recommendation,  they  are  somewhat  inclined  to  view  them  with 
suspicion,  unless  they  know  personally  the  signer;  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  employers  will  sometimes  "recommend"  a  man  whom  they 
themselves  would  not  employ,  either  to  make  it  easier  to  discharge 
him,  or  to  give  him  a  chance  which  he  may  not  deserve.  To  be  of 
value,  the  letter  of  recommendation  should  be  open  and  honest, 
should  confine  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  should  be 
couched  in  language  which  will  not  arouse  suspicion  by  its  apparent 
attempt  to  give  undue  credit  to  an  unworthy  applicant.  Furthermore, 
as  the  letter  of  recommendation  is  asking  a  favor  of  the  reader,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  bearer  is  concerned,  it  should  be  at  once  dignified 
and  courteous,  so  that  it  may  arouse  no  prejudice  against  the  man 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

Employers  want  facts,  not  theories  or  general  good  wishes. 
They  want  to  know  what  a  man  has  done;  how  he  has  done  it;  what 
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general  ability  he  has  shown;  why  and  under  what  circumstances 
he  left  his  former  employment;  what  his  habits  are;  how  willing  he 
is  to  work;  and  how  far  he  can  be  trusted,  not  only  in  money  matters 
but  also  in  matters  of  responsibility.     It  is  as  useless  as  it  is  unbusi- 


OL  if.  (Hoffti^ 

...lUaiUtr  anb  Ikapn. 
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UIIM  ta  1107  AMorUttaa 

c«r.x.  040»  „;  ^•,„^  ^  (Ufituvi.  illttuto  March  3  a  1908 .. 

Mr.   Chas.   Raymond  Barrett « 
Chicago. 

Doar  Sir  : 

Right  now  It's  Important  that  tha  business  man  should  look  prosperous; 

should  be  well  dressed  and  carry  the  air  of  one  untouched  by  the  recent  financial 

flurry.  This  applies  equally  to  the  man  whose  credit  is  an  asset  in  his  business 

and  to  the  man  who  is  employed  to  represent  others 

A  prosperous  appearance  is  desirable  at  any  time.  You  know  this  without 
aqr  telling  you;  rbut  there's  one  thing  in  connection  with  it  that  I  can  tell  you- 
how  to  get  the  best  results.  By  best  results  I  mean  best  fabrics,  best  patterns,  best 
•tylea,  best  fittings,  best  linings,  and  best  workmanship  in  your  clothes.  Everx 
other  tailor  claims  the  same  things  —of  course,  bat  [  keep  right  on  claiming  thea 
by  everything  I  do ;  not  only  while  you  are  buying  a  suit  of  me,  but* as  long  as  you 
wear  the  suit.  If  I  should  see  the  suit  on  you  a  year  after  you  bought  it,  I'd  say, 
"best  fabric,  best  pattern,  etc.,**  and  if  you  didn't  agree  with  me   I'd  make  you 
another  suit  for  nothing.  In  other  words  T  want  the  result  more  for  the  result 
than  for  the  sake  of  getting  your  money.  Thafs  why  I  really  mean  best  when  I  say  it. 

I'm  riot  carrying  over  any  old  stocks:  not  trying  to  work  off  1907  patterns 
in  suits  made  in  1908.  my  stocks  are  new.  and  1908  patterns  are  very  attractive  and 
effective  ;  I'd  like  to  show  them  to  you. 

Uy  prices  are  fair;  fair  to  you >  fair  to  me;  fair  to  the  be«t  workneft  tOi 
be  had;  they  are  not  high  prices  —  just  fair. 

2'd  liie  to  make  your  Spring  suit 

Vours  very  truly. 


^■%^rc 


Fig.  11.     Style  of  Letter  Suitable  for  Business  Men. 

ness-like  to  try  to  cast  a  glamour  of  ability  about  a  man,  however 
deserving  he  may  be  in  general,  who  does  not  possess  the  qualities 
attributed  to  him.  A  letter  of  recommendation  is  worse  than  useless 
if  it  is  not  honest  and  straightforward. 
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In  Lesson  VII,  paragraph  10,  John  Brown  says  that  he  is  en- 
closing a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Hills,  of  Wallace, 
Hills  &  Co.  That  letter,  which  may  be  given  as  a  model,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17.  If,  however.  Brown  had  received  an  open  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Mr.  Hills,  the  letter  would  have  been  somewhat 
different  in  form,  a*  follows: 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Tbe  bearer,  Mr.  John  Brown,  has  been  employed  by  this 
firm  for  the  past  two  years,  In  the  capacity  of  advertising  writer, 
and  has  worked  directly  under  me.   He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
advertising  media,  writes  strong,  clean,  original  copy,  both  for 
ads  and  for  circular  work,  and  understands  the  technical  side  of 
printing.   He  has  written  for  us  some  of  the  best  advertising  mat- 
ter that  we  have  ever  used,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  strength 
and  class  of  our  campaigns  while  he  has  been  with  us.   Personally 
he  Is  honest,  steady,  businesslike,  and  dependable. 

Mr.  Brown  is  leaving  us  of  his  own  free  will,  and  only  "be- 
cause he  has  outgrown  his  position  here  and  we  have  nothing  bigger 
to  offer  him.   I  feel  thai  1  oannot  recommend  him  too  highly  as  an 
advertising  writer. 

Respectfully, 

Mgr.  Mall  Order  Depl. 

When  Brown  presented  himself  in  answer  to  the  request  for 
an  interview,  he  carried  an  additional  testimonial  to  his  general  worth 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  church  which  he  attended, 
who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  golf  club  as  Mr.  Hills. 
This  letter,  also  a  model  of  its  kind,  appears  below: 

Dear  Mr.  Blank : 

Mr.  John  Brown,  who  presents  this  letter.  Informs  me  that 
he  is  seeking  a  position  with  you,  and  asks  me,  as  a  mutual  acaualnt- 
anoe,  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  him.   While  I  feel  that  Mr.  Brown's 
personality  win  be  sufficient  recommendation,  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  vouch  for  him  as  a  man. 

1  have  Known  Mr.  Brown  for  about  six  years,  chiefly  through 
our  membership  in  the  same  church.   1  have  served  on  commltte.es  with 
hlra,  and  helped  to  elect  him  to  several  minor  offices  In  the  church 
and  Sunday  school.   While  ours  has  not  been  a  business  acquaintance, 
1  have  learned  to  know  him  well  enough  to  feel  [justified  in  saying 
mat  he  is  a  man  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  employ  myself.   1  know 
that  he  is  honest  and  earnest,  of  good  nabits,  and  possessed  of 
high  Ideals.   I  have  no  means  of  judging  of  his  ability  as  an  ad- 
vertising man;  but  if  he  can  meei  your  requirements  in  that  respect 
I  am  willing  to  guarantee  that  he  will  not  disappoint  you  in  any 
other. 

Very  truly  yours. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion is  given  to  him  in  an  envelope  properly  addressed,  but  unsealed. 
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This  is  to  indicate  that  the  letter  is  written  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  bearer  is  at  liberty  to  read  it,  and  to  assure  himself  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  prejudicial  to  him.    The  bearer  presents  the  letter 


Timtvitan  i^cl)ooI  of  CorrecrponDencr 

CHICAQO.U.9.A. 


January  10th,  1910. 
Dear  Sir:-' 

Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  promotion? 

Su_re  that  you  will  get  the  first  better  position  that 
open*  up?  br~'wlll  It  go  to  some  man  with  a  pull? 

Only  one  thing  can  keep  you  ahead  of  your  business  conu 
petltors,  and  that  Is  knowledge.   The  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce, 
Accountancy,  and  Buslne'ss"Adml'nlstration  contains  the  knowledge 
that  you  need  to  make  yourself  valuable — to  make  your  value 
known  and  appreciated'.'    

These  ten  big,  handsome  volumes  show  you  how  to  do  more 
and^better  work,  to  clip  off  the  corners  and  smooth  down  the 
rough  edges,  to  manage  today's  work  and  plan  tomorrow's,  to  make 
every  step  a  forward  one,  to  laugh  at  the  man  with  only  a  pull. 
The  books  cover  thoroughly  organization,  commercial  law,  sales, 
advertising,  and  are  particularly  strong  on  simplified  systems 
for  saving  time  and  money  in  every  business  process. 

Until  Feb.  2nd,  we  offer  to  ship  the  books  to  you,chargea 
prepaid,  for  five  days'  examination.   And  to  place  the  first 'thou-" 
s'and'Veta  advantageously,  we  redu-ce  the  price  from  J50.00  to  f24.00. 
Send  and  look  them  over,  then'Tf"  you'c'an  resTst  what  they  say  for 
themselves,  return  them  at  our  expense.   Otherwise  mall  us  f2.00 
and  $2.00  per  month  until  paid,  and  we  will  include  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Technical  World  Magazine,  regular  price  fl.&O. 

You  would  go  to  much  trouble  to  meet  an  Influential 
person.   It's  no  bother,  no  expense,  to  see  these  books,  and  they 
ere  more  powerful  than  any  kind  of  pull  or  Influence. 

Make  sure  of  rapid  promotion.   Send  todayl 

Very  truly  yours, 

HAS-WSL.  State  Secretary. 

P.  S. — Don't  merely  rest  satisfied  with  taking  advantage  of  this 
offer  yourself.  Favor  some  ambitious  business  friend  or  employe 
by  also  passing  it  along  to  him. 


Fig.  12.  Style  of  Letter  Suitable  for  "Middle  Class.' 


unsealed,  unless  he  sends  it  by  mail,  or  presents  it  through  the  medium 
of  a  third  party — as,  for  example,  an  office  boy — whom  he  does  not 
care  to  have  know  its  contents. 

When  an  applicant  has  neglected  to  procure  a  letter  of  recom- 
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mendation  from  his  previous  employer,  and  sometimes  when  he  has 
such  a  guarantee,  he  is  asked  to  give  the  names  of  business  men  or 
personal  acquaintances  to  whom  he  is  willing  his  prospective  em- 
ployer should  write  regarding  his  character  and  qualifications. 
Firms  employing  a  large  number  of  people  usually  have  a  printed 
form  which  they  send  out  to  references  so  given.  When  employers 
advertise  that  they  will  require  refei\ences,  it  is  best  to  give  in  the  letter 
answering  the  ad.  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  references  that  will 
be  offered;  and,  if  the  applicant  has  open  letters  from  any  of  them, 
it  would  be  well  to  enclose  copies  of  them.  The  original  letters 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  possession  of  the  bearer, 
except  when  they  are  addressed  to  a  particular  person.  The  ap- 
plicant may  feel  himself  privileged  to  refer  to  personal  friends  without 
giving  them  formal  notice  of  the  fact;  but  if  he  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  business  men,  it  is  only  courteous  that  he  should  advise  them  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  the  liberty,  and  to  ask  their  good  word  in 
his  behalf.  Such  a  letter  need  be  only  a  brief,  courteous  business 
note,  as  in  the  following  example : 

Dear  sir: 

Wnen  I  left  your  employment  In  March  of  last  year,  you 
were  good  enougd  to  offer  to  say  a  good  word  for  rae  If  ever  the 
opportunity  presented  Itself., 

I  have  applied  to  Wallace,  Hills  and  Co.,  of  this  city, 
for  a  position  as  advertising  writer,  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  you  as  one  of  my  references.   In  case  they  write  to 
you  regarding  rae,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  tell  them 
something  of  my  work  with  you.   They  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied 
of  my  ability  to  do  the  work  required,  and  wished  only  to  know  a 
little  more  of  how  1  stood  with  my  former  employers.  ' 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  any  favor  that  you  can  show  me 
In  this  matter,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Business  men  are  frequently  called  upon  to  introduce  by  letter 
two  of  their  friends  or  business  acquaintances  who  have  never  met. 
Such  letters  usually  concern  not  the  possible  employment  of  the  bearer, 
but  a  personal  certification  to  his  desirability  as  an  acquaintance,  or 
to  his  worth  as  a  business  man.  They  may  properly  introduce  two 
men  who  personally  may  have  nothing  in  common,  but  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  common  business  interests.  They  are,  therefore, 
chiefly  a  certification  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  considers  the  bearer 
a  man  whom  it  may  be  an  advantage  for  the  recipient  to  know. 
Such  letters  are  always  addressed  to  a  particular  person,  are  couched 
in  dignified,  courteous  language,  and  are  given  to  the  bearer  unsealed. 
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and  delivered  by  him,  usually  in  person.  In  case,  however,  the  bearer 
is  a  much  smaller  man  in  a  business  way  than  the  man  to  whom  he 
has  a  letter,  it  is  usually  better  for  him  to  mail  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  addressee,  enclosed  in  a  note  of  his  own  requesting  the  favor 
of  a  personal  interview  at  the  convenience  of  the  addressee.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  exaipple  of  a  good  letter  of  introduction : 

Dear  sir: 

Mr.  John  Brown,  whom  this  will  Introduce  to  you,  Is  a 
valued  nieaiber  of  our  Colleotlon  and  Claims  Department.  His  visit 
to  New  York  I's  really  a  vacation  trip;  but  as  he  has  kindly  offered 
to  make  a  personal  Investigation  of  the  Brooks  matter,  which  he  has 
been  handling,  I  bave  advised  him  to  see  you,  as  the  man  best  quali- 
fied to  give  the  Inside  history  of  that  affair.   If  you  can  find  the 
lime  to  give  him  a  brief  Interview,  you  will  do  him  a  favor,  and  add 
to  the  obligations  of 

Yours  very  truly, 


President. 

Below  is  the  note  in  which  Mr.  Brown  enclosed  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction : 

Dear  sir: 

You  will  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  let  me  have  a  short  talk 
with  you  In  regard  to  the  Brooks  matter,  in  the  interests  of  Wallace, 
HlllB,  and  Co.,  as  explained  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  William 
WallaoeaBhl  shall  be  in  the  city  for  several  days  and,  as  I  have  no 
other  CudViess  engagements,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  your  oonvenlence  i 
mine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

\ 

* 

EXERCISES  • 

1.  Write  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  your  present  employer 
to  a  prospective  employer.     Supply  your  own  details. 

2.  Supposing  yourself  the  secretary  of  your  local  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
write  an  open  letter  of  recommendation,  regarding  the  habits,  etc., 
of  the  bearer,  such  as  a  young  man  going  to  a  large  city  might  need  to 
secure  admission  to  a  good,  private  boarding  house.  Supply  your 
own  details. 

3.  Supposing  yourself  the  cashier  of  your  local  bank,  write 
for  the  same  young  man  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  cashier  of  the 
city  bank  with  which  he  wishes  to  start  an  account. 

SEND  to  the  SCHOOL  YOUR  EXERCISES  FOR  LESSONS  VII  and  VIII. 
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PONT  USE 

LIKE  for  "love."  A  boy  "loves"  his  father,  but  he  "Ukes"  to 
have  a  good  time. 

LIT  for  "lighted."  Don't  say,  "I  Ht  a  cigar;"  say,  "I  lighted  a 
cigar." 

LOAN  for  "lend."  A  man  makes  a  "loan"  when  he  "lends" 
money. 

LOVELY  as  an  expression  of  pleasure  in  things  in  general. 
It  is  correct  to  speak  of  a  "lovely"  woman,  but  not  of  a  "lovely"  time. 

LUNCH  for  "luncheon."  Don't  say,  "Take  lunch  with  me;" 
say,  "Take  luncheon  with  me." 

LUXURIANT  for  "luxurious."  "Luxuriant"  means  excessive 
growth;  "luxurious,"  pertaining  to  luxury. 

MAD  for  "angry."  "Mad"  denotes  some  degree  of  insanity; 
"angry"  means  enraged.  To  say  that  one  is  "mad"  at  a  person  or 
a  thing  implies  that  one  is  not  of  sound  mind. 

MAKE  for  "earn."  Don't  say,  "I  make  fifteen  dollars  a  week;" 
say,  "I  earn  fifteen  dollars  a  week." 

MEAN  for  "ill-tempered"  or  "disagreeable."  Don't  say, 
"He  has  a  mean  disposition;"  say,  "He  has  a  disagreeable  disposition." 

MEMORANDA  as  a  singular.  The  singular  forra*^"mem- 
orandum."  ,«**-''^" 

MIGHTY  for  "very."  Don't  say,  "It's  mighty  hot;"  say, 
"It's  very  hot.",  / 

NICELY  for  "very  well."  Don't  say,  "I  am  feehng  nicely;" 
say,  "I  am  feeling  very  well." 

NO  for  "any."  Don't  say,  "I  don't  want  no  help;"  say,  "I 
don't  want  any  help."  When  a  man  says  that  he  "don't  want  no 
help"  he  contradicts  himself. 

NOHOW  for  "in  any  way"  or  "by  any  means."  Don't  say, 
"I  can't  do  it  nohow;"  say,  "I  can't  do  it  in  any  way  (or,  by  any 
means)." 

NO  MORE  for  "any  more."  Don't  say,  "I  don't  want  to  see 
you  no  more;"  say,  "I  don't  want  to  see  you  any  more." 

NO  THING  LIKE  for  "not  nearly."  Don't  say,  "It  was  nothing 
like  as  good  as  I  thought  it  would  be;"  say,  "It  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as,"  etc. 
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LESSON  IX 

ORDBRINQ  GOODS  AND  ACKNOWLBDQINQ  ORDERS 

Letters  ordering  goods — ^whether  enclosing  a  remittance  to  cover 
the  amount  of  the  order,  requesting  that  the  goods  be  shipped  C.  O.  D., 
or  having  them  charged  to  the  account  of  the  firm — concern  the 
equivalent  of  money,  and  should  be  safeguarded  like  all  other  mone- 
tary transactions.  If  the  correspondent  makes  his  order  clear  and 
explicit,  he  relieves  himself  and  his  firm  of  any  responsibility  until 
the  goods  have  been  safely  delivered;  if,  however,  he  writes  carelessly 
and  vaguely,  he  makes  both  himself  and  his  firm  responsible  for 
any  error  in  filling  the  order.  The  correspondent  will  have  trouble 
enough  correcting  errors  which  he  could  not  prevent,  without  making 
himself  additional  work  through  his  own  carelessness. 

Many  of  the  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  ordering  goods 
have  already  been  discussed,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  go  over  the 
ground  again  here,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  essentials. 
A  letter  ordering  goods  should  cover  the  following  points : 

(1)  It  should  itemize  the  goods  ordered,  giving  each  item  a 
line  to  itself,  and  arranging  the  several  items  in  a  column.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  letter  easier  to  read,  and  enables  the  buyer 
to  check  over  the  order  easily  after  the  letter  is  written,  and  before 
it, is  mailed.  It  also  enables  the  seller  to  check  the  items  for  billing, 
and  for  filling  by  different  departments;  to  note  at  once  any  articles 
ordered  which  are  not  carried  or  which  are  temporarily  out  of  stock; 
and  to  use  the  letter,  if  desired,  in  place  of  a  shipping  order. 

(2)  It  should  state  exactly  the  quantity,  shape,  style,  size,  price, 
etc.,  desired,  repeating  the  description  used  by  the  selling  firm. 
An  order  exactly  stated  can  be  checked  and  filled  immediately, 
without  reference  to  any  list  or  catalogue,  or  without  looking  up 
previous  orders  from  the  same  firm  to  determine  what  particular  styles, 
prices,  etc.,  the  buyer  is  accustomed  to  order. 

(3)  It  should  specify  the  number  of  the  article  ordered,  if  the 
seller  has  given  it  a  number,  or  else  the  page  of  the  catalogue,  the  issue 
of  the  periodical,  or  the  date  of  the  circular  letter  in  which  the  article 
is  listed.  This  will  enable  the  seller  either  to  identify  at  once  the 
goods  ordered,  or  to  turn  to  the  source  of  the  buyer's  information  and 
verify  or  correct  the  order. 
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(4)  It  should  arrange  definitely  for  payment,  either  by  en- 
closing a  remittance  to  cover  all  or. part  of  the  order,  by  requesting 
shipment  C.  O.  D.,  by  requesting  that  the  order  be  charged  to  an 


HdVsEead^  ITass.",  8dV«  1Q« 

American  School  of  Correspondeaoe, 
cnioago,  111. - 

Dear  Mr.  Miller, -- 

jn  reapoQse  to  your  favor  of  Xhe   10 th  Inst-,  would  say/ 

f . 
tbat  I  bave  deoidedi  to  taka  a*  course  witu  your  ecaool,  as 

I  believe  tbat,  as  you  say,  tbe  woriE  seems  to  be  just  what  X 
need.  Wblle  I  am  already' engaged  in  bualness,  being,  as  1 
told  you,  employed  as  a  booKseepep  In  tbe  woolen  mills  here, 
I  am  hot  eatisfied  wltb  my  position,  and  want  to  get  ahead.. 
As  I  have  a  little  money  in  the  banK  I  am  going  to  taKe  advan- 
tage of  your  cash  price,  apd  show  myself  a  good  business  man  by 
getting  tbe  discount  offered  for  casb.  ,^  I  enolosa  fas. 00,  tbe 
amount  stated  on  the  application  blanU,  for  whlcb  please  se^d 
me  a  receipt.  Vy  express  office  is  Hempstead,  uass.,  so  If 
you  send  the  textboolss  by  express,  pleas.?  send  thteta  there. 
My  brother  is  there,  every  day  and  pan  get  tbem  for  me.     I  have, 
been  talking  about  your  school  to  one  of  the  men  ip  the  office 
here,  and  he  may  decide  to  take  i*orlE 'with  you- also.  He  thinks 
he  would,  prefer  to  take  up  engineering,  as  b6  wants  to  get  out 
of  office  work.  Hia  name  la  Alfred  Sweet*  fill  you  please, 
write  him  about  your  courses  In  that. line? 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  irt  answering  my  Questions, 
and  hoping  tbatthls  course  will  help  me  to  get  ahea^  In  tbe 
world,  I  am] 

Yours  truly, 


IS  course  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  was  tbe  oomplete  course  in  Business  Administration.^ 


P.  8.  You  remember  that  tbe  course  I  was  thinking  of 


Fig.  13.  Incorrect  Method  of  Writing  a  Personal  Business  Letter. 

open  account,  or  by  requesting  credit  and  advising  the  seller  how 
to  prove  the  reliability  of  the  buyer.  As  no  firm  can  afford  to  "seir* 
goods  without  receiving  immediate  payment,  or  without  having  some 
exact  understanding  with  the  buyer  regarding  time  and  terms  of 
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payment,  attention  to  this  matter  will  facilitate  the  filling  of  orders. 
If  the  buyer  has  an  open  account  with  the  seller,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  request  that  the  amount  of  the  order  be  charged  to  his 
account,  unless  he  buys  so  infrequently  that  he  may  not  be  known  as 
a  "regular"  customer;  if  he  has  no  account  with  the  seller,  it  is  his 
business  to  make  definite  arrangements  for  payment,  and  if  he  asks 
credit,  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  seller  to  prove  his  relia- 
biHty. 

(5)  It  should  specify  the  time  limit  within  which  the  order 
must  be  filled  to  be  accepted,  in  case  time  is  an  important  matter 
with  the  buyer.  If  he  is  ordering  seasonable  goods,  or  giving  a  manu- 
facturing order,  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  receive  the  goods 
within  a  certain  time  limit,  it  is  his  right  to  make  the  date  of  delivery 
a  condition  as  much  as  the  price.  If,  however,  he  fails  to  limit  the 
time  for  filling  the  order,  he  cannot  return  the  goods  if  they  reach 
him  too  late. 

(6)  It  should  contain  definite  directions  for  the  shipment  of 
the  goods,  unless  the  buyer  has  a  standing  shipping  order  with  the 
seller,  or  unless  the  manner  of  shipment  does  not  matter  to  the  buyer. 
It  is  usually  more  convenient  or  less  expensive  for  the  buyer  to  have 
his  purchase  shipped  by  a  certain  express  company,  or  by  a  certain 
line  of  railroad;  while  it  is  immaterial  to  the  seller  how  he  ships. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  buyer  to  see  that  the  seller  has 
definite  shipping  instructions. 

(7)  It  should  include  any  other  information,  directions,  or 
specifications  that  will  enable  the  seller  to  fill  the  order  correctly 
and  promptly.  Order  clerks  and  shipping  clerks  are  not  mind 
readers,  but  hard  worked  men,  who  have  no  time  to  "guess"  at  what 
the  buyer  wants  or  means,  and  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
not  following  instructions  which  they  did  not  receive. 

Many  large  firms  use  a  printed  order  blank,  which  provides  space  for 
all  the  details  necessary  either  for  them  or  for  the  seller.  Such  forms  usually 
require  no  accompanying  letter.  If  blanks  are  not  used,  attention  to  the 
matters  explained  above  will  facihtate  the  handling  of  orders,  save  much 
confusion  and  bickering  in  both  firms  concerned,  and  lessen  the  unnecessary 
work  of  the  correspondent.  For  an  example  of  a  well  arranged  order  letter 
from  a  business  firm,  see  Fig.  18,  and  compare  Fig.  1,  a  personal  order  letter. 

The  buyer  may  expect  from  the  seller  the  same  care  in  handling 
and  acknowledging  orders  as  the  seller  expects  from  the  buyer  in 
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giving  them.  Every  order  received  should  be  acknowledged  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Acknowledgment,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  filling,  since  stocks  will  occasionally  run  low  or  be  sold  out, 


arewstead,  tlassr,, 

Hov.   16,   19ia.^ 
ftnelrieaQ  School  of  Corraffpondenoe, 

iCUioago,  111., 
Dear  8lr«,— 

1  thanK  you  for  your  oarefuland  comprehensive  letter. 

V 

cf  the  lOth  Inst.,  which  has  convinced  me  of  the  praotlcalj 
nature  of  your  Instruction, 

I  enclose  application  for  enrollment  In  the  Business-' 
Aflminlstratlon  course,  and  postoffice  money  otder  #231,, 
for  $85,00,  the  cash  tuition  price. 

Please  malse  all  express  shipments  by  American  Express,", 
to  Hempstead,  Uaes, 

Mr.  Alfred  sweet,  Newstead,  Uass.,  would  liise  information 
regarding  a  course  Id  Meohauloal  Engineering. 
Yours  truly. 


TJ^e^i^^  ^^^"t^^^H^ 


Fig.  14.     A  Well  Written  Personal  Business  Letter. 

and  since  many  orders  are  for  goods  to  be  manufactured  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  buyer.  A  prompt  acknowledgment  of 
an  order  is  both  a  courtesy  due  to  the  customer,  and  a  tacit  guar- 
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antee  that  the  order  will  be  filled  as  promptly  as  possible.     A  letter 
acknowledging  an  order  should  cover  the  following  points: 

(1)  It  should  repeat  the  date  of  the  order. 

(2)  It  should  repeat  the  buyer's  order  number,  and  state  the 
order  number  given  by  the  seller,  if  either  firm  uses  the  order  number 
system. 

(3)  It  should  contain  either  an  itemized  copy  of  the  order, 
or  a  comprehensive  statement  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  either 
firm  to  look  up  the  matter  in  case  of  error  or  dispute. 

(4)  It  should  either  state  definitely  the  date  the  goods  are 
shipped;  give  the  approximate  date,  in  the  case  of  goods  out  of  stock 
or  to  be  manufactured;  give  a  definite  reason  for  inability  to  fill  the 
order;  or  combine  any  or  all  of  these  features,  as  the  case  may  require. 

(5)  It  should  state  definitely  the  express  company  or  railroad 
by  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  the  number  and  style  of  packages, 
and  give  any  other  information  that  may  assist  the  buyer  to  identify 
the  shipment.  If  the  shipment  is  made  by  freight,  the  bill  of  lading 
should  be  enclosed. 

(6)  It  should  either  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  remittance,  stating 
the  amount;  state  that  the  goods  have  been  shipped  C.  O.  D.;  or  en- 
close a  shipping  bill,  if  the  goods  have  been  charged  to  an  open 
account. 

(7)  It  should  state  clearly  any  difference  in  style,  price,  quality, 
etc.,  between  the  goods  ordered  and  the  goods  that  the  seller  can 
supply. 

(8)  It  is  courteous  to  incorporate  into  the  letter  an  expression 
of  thanks  for  the  order,  a  hope  that  the  goods  sent  will  prove  satis- 
factory, and  an  assurance  that  the  seller  will  be  glad  to  make  right 
any  error  or  damage  for  which  he  is  responsible.  The  last  two  points 
are  especially  important  in  a  letter  to  an  individual. 

Many  firms  have  blanks  and  forms  that  cover  these  points,  but  it  is  more 
courteous  to  acknowledge  an  order  by  letter,  even  if  only  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  seller.  The  correspondent  should  see  to  it  that  both  letter  and  blank 
cover  all  the  points  mentioned.  Study  Fig.  2,  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
order  from  an  individual;  and  Fig.  3,  the  acknowledgment  of  an  order  from 
a  firm. 

The  correspondent  should  remember  that  the  tone  which  he 
uses  in  acknowledging  an  order  from  another  firm  will  not  be  ap- 
propriate in  acknowledging  an  order  from  an  individual.     The  firm 
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will  excuse  brevity  so  long  as  its  wants  are  properly  attended  to; 
the  individual  will  expect  much  the  same  courtesy  as  he  would 
demand  from  a  retail  salesman.     He  will  also  need  a  more  careful 


Ctjloago  -  111 

Sept.  ia>104 


8  A  45,  Tribune, 
City. 


In  applying  for  the  position  as  Advertising  Uan 
m  your  employ,  I  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  I  can  fill 
it  with  eailsfactlon  to  all  partlea  concerned. 

I  ara  not  a  printing  expert  but-.  If  your  proposition 
to  custoraers  is  a  worthy  one,  I  oan  write  the  kind  of  "oopy" 
for  "ads",  booklets,  and  •follow-ups"  that  will  not  only  get 
new  business  but  will  revive  the  old.   I  have  been  writing 
Advertising .literature,  of  different  kinds  fox  the  last  two 
years.  This  Is  a  short  period  as  experlenoe  Is  computed  In 
the  Advertising  field  but,  as  1  have  "made  good",  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  right  to  olalm  that  1  am  an  Advertising  Man  of  value. 

Previous  to  my. entrance  Into  the  advertising  field 
I  had  been  a  salesman,  both  wholesale  and  retail  for  five 
years  and  I  believe  this  experlenoe  helped  me  greatly  In 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  study  human  nature. 

I  am  twenty-five  years  old,  have  a  hlgn-stshool 
education,  and  have  made  tny  own  way  in  the'  world  since  the 
age  of  seventeen. 

I  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  position  at  eighteen^ 
dollars  per  week  and  leave  It  to  your  judgment  If  I  am  worth 
more  Id  the  future. 

Will  be  glad  to  oall  and  name  referenoes,  etc. 

Yours  very  truly — _ 

021  B  63rd  St. 


ery  \ 


Fig.  15.     Letter  of  Application  That  is  Too  Wordy  and  Indefinite. 

explanation  of  any  error  or  indefiniteness  in  his  order,  more  careful 
handling  in  the  matter  of  credit,  and  most  explicit  information  regard- 
ing the  shipment  of  his  goods.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  not  altogether 
familiar  with  business  forms,  terms,  and  customs,  and  he  will  ap- 
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i 
predate  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  correspondent  that  will   | 

make  business  matters  easier  or  simpler  for  him.     If  the  correspondent   ' 

handles  either  wholesale  or  retail  orders  only,  he  will  probably  have   ' 

no  trouble  in  this  respect;  but  if  he  is  required  to  handle  both  kinds, 

or  is  shifted  suddenly  from  one  to  the  other,  it  will  pay  him  to  be    ' 

careful  in  the  wording  of  his  letter.     Compare  the  styles  of  Figs,    i 

2  and  3.  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  yourself,  from  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co.,  ac-  i 
knowledging  order  and  remittance  for  three  standard  books;  say  I 
that  two  are  being  shipped,  but  that  the  third  is  temporarily  out  of  \ 
print.     Supply  your  own  details.  i 

2.  Supposing  yourself  to  be  buyer  for  a  small  department  store,  ; 
write  a  letter  to  the  wholesale  department  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  ■ 
Chicago,  ordering  a  bill  of  dry  goods.     Supply  your  own  details. 

3.  Acknowledge  the  order  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  1 

i 

DON^T  USE  I 

NO  USE  for  "of  no  use."     Don't  say,  "It's  no  use  to  me;"  ' 

say,  "It's  of  no  use  to  me."  | 

OCCUR  for  "take  place."     Panics  may  "occur,"  but  auctions  I 

"take  place."  j 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE  for  "now  and  then"  or  "occasionally."  i 

OPEN  UP  for  "open"  or  "introduce."     "Up"  is  superfluous.  | 

A  man  may  "open"  a  place  of  business,  or  "introduce"  a  new  topic  i 

in  conversation.  i 

OPINION  for  "idea."     An  "opinion"  is  the  result  of  thought; 
an  "idea"  may  be  only  a  passing  impression. 

OVER  for  "more  than."     Don't  say,  "I  have  over  a  dollar  left;"  | 

say,  "I  have  more  than  a  dollar  left."  ' 

OVER  AND  ABOVE  for  "in  addition  to."     Don't  say;  "Over  | 

and  above  what  you.  gave  me,  I  had  some  money  of  my  own;"  say,  | 

"In  addition  to  what  you  gave  me,"  etc.  | 

OVER  WITH  for  "over."     "With"  is  superfluous.  ! 

OWN  UP  for  "confess."     Don't  say,  "I  own  up  that  I  was 
wrong;"  say,  "I  confess  that  I  was  wrong." 
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LESSON  X 
COMPLAINTS.  AND  HOW  TO  HANDLE  THBM 

In  spite  of  the  care  with  which  modem  business  methods  sur- 
round every  transaction,  mistakes  are  bound  to  occur;  as  the  respon- 
sibiHty  for  them  is  pretty  sure  to  be  about  equally  divided  between 
buyer  and  seller,  it  is  only  proper  for  each  to  assume  his  fair  share 
of  blame,  and  to  make  the  adjustment  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
other.  It  will  happen,  too,  that  the  most  painstaking  correspondent 
will  occasionally  make  a  mistake,  and  will  need  the  sympathetic 
help  of  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  case;  it  will  pay  him  to  remem- 
ber this  when  he  has  to  handle  complaints  from  others. 

Every  firm  expects  to  make  and  receive  a  certain  number  of 
complaints  in  the  course  of  a  business  year,  and  firms  doing  any 
great  amount  of  business  employ  persons  who  do  nothing  else  but 
attend  to  such  matters.  Such  correspondents  are  paid  not  to  make 
things  disagreeable,  but  to  settle  disputes  and  adjust  errors  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible.  Theirs  is  not  the  most  pleasant  work, 
but  it  is  necessary;  and,  if  handled  right,  it  means  a  great  deal  both 
to  the  firm  and  to  the  correspondent.  It  is  much  easier  to  offend  a 
good  customer  who  thinks  he  has  been  misused  than  it  is  to  put  a 
new  customer  on  the  books;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  complaint 
man  not  only  to  settle  the  affair  in  question  to  the  advantage  of  his 
firm,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  customer's  patronage  will 
be  retained. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  handling  complaints  arises  from  the  fact  that 
too  many  "kicks"  are  written  while  the  complainant  is  still  moved  by  his  anger 
or  disappointment,  so  that  he  permits  himself  to  be  discourteous,  and  at  the 
same  time  neglects  to  present  his  complaint  in  the  definite  terms  that  will 
lead  to  its  speedy  adjustment.  When  a  man  comes  upon  what  appears  to  be 
an  inexcusable  piece  of  carelessness,  his  first  impulse  is  to  "roast"  the  man 
or  firm  responsible;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  not  only  gains  nothing  by  so  doing, 
but  he  is  almost  sure  to  lose  sight  of  the  reason  for  his  complaint,  and  so  to 
involve  the  two  firms  in  a  further  tangle. 

A  complaint  letter  should  be  written  promptly,  courteously, 
and  specifically.  It  is  unfair  to  the  offending  party  to  hold  a  grudge 
against  him,  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  adjust  the  difference; 
and  it  is  often  very  difiicult  to  adjust  a  matter  that  has  been  allowed 
to  go  unnoticed  for  some  time — until  the  goods  involved  have  spoiled 
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or  gone  out  of  style,  perhaps,  or  until  the  details  attending  the  sale 
have  become  dim  in  the  minds  of  both  parties.  It  often  happens,  too, 
that  a  disagreement  apparently  serious — as,  for  example,  in  a  matter 

y 


Cbloago,  HI. 

Oot.  10,  1010. 

S  A  Tribune, 

Cblcago,  HI. 

U7  qualiricatlonB  for  tbe  position  advertised  are  as 
follows: 

Age:  25;  unmarried. 

Bduoatlon:  Graduate  of  Hyde  Park  Hlgb  (obool,  Cbloago,  1901  .> 

Habits:  Good.  I  do^lol  drinK,  and  use  tobacco  only  lo 
moderation. 

Bzperlencei  Retail  salesman  for  llarsball  Field  &  Co., 
Cblcago,  1901-03. 

wboleeale  salesman,  same  firm,  both  In  Cbloago 
and  on  tbe  road,  1903-06. 

Advertising  writer  for  Long,  Critohfleld  &  Co., 
Chicago,  1906-08. 

Advertising  writer  for  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co., 
Cblcago,  1908  to ^present  tlme^  and  still  employed 
by  them. 

Salary  expected  to  start:  flB.OO  a  week. 

Uy  desire  to  leav^  my  present  position  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  believe  I  can  do  better  work  by  giving  all  my  time 
to  one  line  of  advertising  writing,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  handle  many  different  propositions.  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co. 
know  of  my  desire  to  get  into  mall  order  work,  and  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  my  ability.. 

I  left  both  Marshall  Field  &   Co.,  and  Long,  Crllch*' 
field  &  Co.,  of  my  own  accord.   I  have  general  letters  of 
recommendation  from  both  firms.  Long,  Critchfield  &  Co. 
credited  me  with  considerable  originality,  and  I  planned 
for  their  clients  several  advertising  campaigns  that 
worked  out  well. 

While  I  am  willing  to  start  at  $18.00  a  week,  1 
understand  that  I  may  expect  something  belter  as  soon  as  I 
bave  proved  my  worth.  • 

If  you  will  kindly  grant  me  a  personal  Interview, 
■and  Allow  me  to  show  you  some  samples  of  my  work,  I  believe 
I  08D  ooovlnce  you  of  my  ability  to  meet  your  reauirements. 


Bespectfully  yours, 

Z^       021  East  63rd  St., 


Cblcago,  111 . 


Fig.  16.     A  Letter  of  Application  That  Will  Receive  Attention. 

of  delivery  or  terms— will  prove  to  be  only  a  misunderstanding  that 
can  be  settled  amicably  by  the  exchange  of  two  letters.  It  is  wisest, 
therefore,  in  all  matters  that  justify  a  complaint,  to  give  the  offend- 
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ing  party  immediate  notice  of  the  fact,  and  to  suspend  judgment 
until  he  can  explain  his  side  of  the  question. 

Courtesy  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  letters  of  complaint.  If 
the  offending  party  has  made  an  error  which  could  be  due  only  to 
lack  of  proper  care — as  is  often  the  case — he  will  be  sorry  enough 
for  the  mistake,  and  ready  to  adjust  it  when  it  is  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. To  abuse  him  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself 
is  neither  right  nor  gentlemanly;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
quick  temper,  or  if  he  considers  that  his  business  honor  has  been 
questioned,  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the 
complainant,  and  either  force  him  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure 
an  adjustment,  or  refuse  outright  to  consider  the  complaint.  An 
initial  letter  of  complaint  should,  therefore,  be  as  courteous  and 
unbiased  as  possible,  to  give  the  other  party  the  tacit  assurance  that 
he  will  not  be  condemned  unheard;  but  if  that  fails  to  bring  a  satis- 
factory response,  the  matter  may  be  pressed,  and  even  handled  with- 
out gloves,  as  the  policy  of  the  house  may  dictate.  In  this  respect 
complaint  letters  are  very  similar  to  collection  letters  to  stubborn 
delinquents.     (See  Lesson  XI.) 

A  complaint  letter  that  is  specific  makes  it  possible  both  for  the 
recipient  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  complaint,  and  either  to 
see  at  once  wherein  his  firm  is  at  fault,  or  to  understand  at  once  the 
problem  which  he  has  to  handle.  To  say  that  goods  received  "don't 
suit"  is  to  give  no  just  reason  for  their  refusal  or  return.  It  is  due  to 
both  parties,  both  in  courtesy  and  as  a  matter  of  business,  that  they 
should  be  given  full  details  of  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  disagree- 
ment. For  an  example  of  a  good  complaint  letter  from  one  firm  to 
another,  see  Fig.  19. 

Complaints,  like  collections  (see  Lesson  XI),  should  be  con- 
sidered in  two  distinct  classes:  complaints  from  firms,  and  com- 
plaints from  individuals.  A  complaint  from  a  firm  may  be  handled 
as  briefly  and  as  business-like  as  possible — indeed,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  complaint  will  be  made  on  a  printed  form,  and  answered 
on  another.  In  case  a  letter  is  written  it  may  concern  itself  only 
with  making  plain  the  status  of  each  party,  and  settling  the  dif- 
ference. An  apology  for  a  blunder  is  always  proper  and  expected, 
but  the  offending  firm  can  best  show  the  proper  spirit  by  its 
promptness  in  attending  to  the  matter,  and  by  its  willingness  to  do 
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its  part  to  make  matters  right.  A  complaint  that  is  handled  promptly 
and  courteously  is  already  half  adjusted,  no  matter  how  serious  the 
difference  may  appear.  A  good  way  to  handle  the  complaint  made 
in  Fig.  19  would  be  as  follows: 

Dear  Sirs: 

Permit  us  to  thanlc  you  for  your  very  considerate  letter 
of  April  10th,  regarding  the  two  Swift  Bicycles  which  were  damaged. 
In  Shipment.  We  find  that  our  paclier  misunderstood  his  Instruc- 
tions and  orated  those  two  wheels  for  city  delivery.  His  error 
should  have  been  caught  by  our  Shipping  Department;  but  aa  It  was  not, 
the  fault  is  plainly  ours.  Wa  deeply  regret  this  carelessness,  and 
assure  you  tjiat  we  have  tasen  steps  to  prevent  its  repetition. 

To  atone  for  the  inoonvenlenoe  that  we  have  caused  you,  we 
are  shipping  you  today  by  American  Express,  carriage  prepaid,  two 
Swift  Bicycles  to  duplicate  your  order,  and  a  new  wheel  and  tire  to 
replace  the  brolsen  one.   If  you  can  repair  and  sell  the  damaged  bi- 
cycles, we  will  allow  you  25<J,  off  on  the  list  price,  as  you  suggest, 
and  have  so  billed  fhem.   Please  return  the  broken  wheel  and  tire, 
at  our  expense. 

We  are  pleased  to  Know  that  the  rest  of  your  order  was  sat- 
isfactory, and  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  us"  many  reorders 
on  these  bicycles. 

Very  trulV  yours. 

In  handling  individuals  the  method  is  different.  Individuals 
are  more  prone  to  show  anger  in  making  their  complaint,  and  they 
are  apt  to  forget  that  theirs  was  not  the  only  order  with  which  the  firm 
had  to  deal.  They  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
promptness,  and  as  a  rule  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  dictatorial 
in  the  matter  of  settlement.  The  complaint  should  be  acknowledged 
immediately,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  at  once  adjusted,  the  complainant 
should  be  assured  that  the  matter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment,  involving  considerable 
care  in  investigation  and  settling,  the  complainant  should  be  advised 
from  time  to  time  how  matters  are  progressing.  This  will  keep  him 
in  good  humor,  and  will  prove  to  him  that  the  firm  is  doing  its  best 
to  adjust  matters. 

Non-delivery  of  goods  ordered  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
complaints  from  individuals.  About  half  the  time  the  responsibility 
for  non-delivery  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  did  not  give 
proper  shipping  instructions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  for  the  shipper 
to  assume  the  burden  of  blame,  unless  he  can  at  once  prove  that  he 
followed  instructions.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  deal  with  such 
a  complaint,  so  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned,  is  to  duplicate 
the  shipment  and  assume  the  burden  and  expense  of  tracing  and 
recovering  the  lost  shipment.  Often,  however,  this  is  not  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  goods  made  to  order,  goods  out  of  stock,  or  season- 
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able  or  perishable  goods.  In  such  cases  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
start  a  '"tracer"  after  the  missing  shipment,  and  assure  the  buyer 
that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  goods  to  him.      If 


WALLACE.  HILLS  &  COMPANY 

STATE  STREET  AND  WABASH  AVENUE 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Ootober  10,  1910. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Blanic, 

Aav.  Mgr.  Uontgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chioago,  111. 

Dear  Hr.  Blanl::- 

Whlle  we  were  lunching  together  at  the  University 
Club  last  Tuesday,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  were  In 
need  of  another  advertising  writer.   If  the  position  Is  stlH 
open,  I  would  recommend  for  it  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  will  pre- 
sent this  letter  to  you. 

When  1  first  met  Mr.  Brown  he  was  with  Long, 
Crltchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  was  writing  most  of  our  maga- 
zine advertising.   His  worlt  impressed  me  so  favorably  that  I 
offe'red  him  a  position  as  advertising  writer  with  our  firm. 
He  accepted,  with  the  approval  of  Long,  Crltchfield  &  Co., 
and  has  been  with  me  for  the  last  two  years.  He  has  Jusilflel 
ray  faith  In  him  by  writing  us  some  of  the  best  pulling  copy 
that  we  ever  used,  and  his  worls  has  been  satisfactory  In 
every  way.  He  Is  original  and  up-to-date  In  his  advertising 
'ideas,  and  knows  how  to  express  them  forcefully  and  In  good 
English.   PersonalJy  he  Is  a  good  man  to  work  wl th--sieady, 
businesslike,  and  dependable. 

\ifhlle  I  shall  greatly  regret  losing  Mr.  Brown,  I 
cannot  advance  him  above  his  present  position,  because  the 
iDen,above  him  have  made  themselves  fixtures.   1  agree  with  Mr. 
Brown  that  he  Is  equal  to  a  bigger  position  than  be  has  here, 
and  I  hope  you  can  give  him  the  opportunity  tnat  he  seeks.   If 
you  will  see  him  personally,  you  will  oblige  both  him  and  me. 

Very  truly  yours. 


i^-l\JlAJ 


Fig.  17.     An  Effective  Personal  Letter  of  Recommendation. 


the  buyer  can  be  proved  responsible  for  faulty  shipping  directions, 
he  must  suffer  any  possible  loss;  but  if  the  seller  is  responsible,  he 
must  either  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  goods  or  stand  good  for  their 
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loss  or  the  loss  of  the  sale.     For  an  illustration  of  a  suitable  letter  in 
such  a  case,  see  Lesson  II,  Exercise  2. 

Individuals  are  also  prone  to  complain  when  the  goods  ordered 


MATTHEW  GREEN  &  SON 

Oder.  in. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Mich..     March  22,   1910. 


Vallaee,  Hills  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Dears  Slrs:- 

You  may  ship  us  by  freight,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  via 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  following  goods,  listed  In 
your  "Spring  Specials"  announcement,  dated  March  15th,  1910: 

1  Model  X  Swift  Bicycle,  fitted  with  M.  &   W.  double  tub© 
.  tires,  20  In.  frame,    _    _    _    |40.00 

1  Do.,  22  In.  frame     _    _    _    _     40.00 

1  Model  2908  Ajax  Bicycle,  fitted  with  Xmor  single  tuba 
tires,  22  In.  frame     -    _    -     30.00 

1  Model  288  Oriole  Bicycle,  fitted  regularly,  22  in. 
frame    _    _    _    _    -    _    22.50 

1  Model  1910  Swift  Motorcycle     -    --    20(5.00 

In  case  any  of  these  goods  are  out  of  stock,  kindly  advise  U3, 
and  ship  remainder  of  order  Immediately. 

We  wish  these  goods  billed  us  at  60  and  90  days. 
You  will  find  us  rated  ln>  Dun  and  Bradstreet.   We  elso  refer 
you  to  Marshall  Field  &   Co.,  Hlbbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&   Co.,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &   Co.,  of  whom  we  have  recently 
purchased  goods,  and  who,  we  believe,  will  satisfy  you  of  our 
promptness  In  meeting  our  bills.   We  shall  appreciate  any 
courtesies  that  you  can  show  us  In  the  way  of  credit  and 
discounts. 

While  we  have  been  In  business  here  for  only  two 
years,  we  are  well  established  and  have  a  good  cash  trade, 
turning  over  $2,000  a  month  on  the  average.   Our  customers 
are  keen  after  bargains,  even  though  the  prices  are  only 
slightly  cut,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  kept  advised  of  goods 
that  we  can  use  as  leaders.   We  expect  to  use  those  bicycles 
to  get  more  of  the  trade  of  the  young  men. 

Yours  very  truly. 


P^^uucM^^^'^'-'^ 


Fig,  18.     Correct  Form  for  a  Letter  Ordering  Goods. 

do  not  come  up  to  their  expectations,  when  they  themselves  are 
plainly  at  fault  in  having  misunderstood  what  was  offered  to  them. 
There  is  no  law  against  a  man's  changing  his  mind  between  the 
time  he  buys  and  the  time  he  receives  his  purchase,  but  there  is  a 
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pretty  definite  business  law  that  a  change  of  mind  does  not  entHle 
a  man  to  return  goods  once  purchased.  If  the  goods  are  returnable, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  correspondent  to  resell  them — that  is,  to  per- 


MATTHEW  GREEN  &  SON 

Oe«Ur.  in 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Jonaville.  Micb..      April    10,    1910. 


Wallac*  Hills,  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Slrs:-- 


but 


Your  shipment  of  our  order  of  March  22nc3  arrivea  today, 
jm  sorry  to  say  that  it  Is  not  all  In  good  condition. 


The  two  Model  X  Swift  Bicycles,  which  were  orated 
together,  are  badly  smashed.   The  front  wheel  of  one  (the 
22  In.  frame)  has  a  cracked  rim,  and  five  broHen  spokes;  the 
tire,  too,  is  so  torn  that  It  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
factory.   The  other  bicycle  (the  20  In.  frame)  has  a  bent  han- 
dle bar,  and  several  deep  soratches  on  the  frame.   Apparently 
the  damage  is  due  to  poor  packing,  as  the  crate  on  these  two 
wheels  is  much  lighter  than  those  on  the  others. 


The  other  bicycles  came  through  in  good  condition, 
and  ere  satisfactory  In  every  respect. 

We  are  greatly  disappointed  that  the  two  Swift  wheels' 
are  not  Im-nedlalely  saleable,  as  we  had  planned  to  use  them 
as  leaders,  and  hoped  to  send  you  a  good  number  cf  orders. 
We  Shall  appreciate  It  if  you  will  duplicate  them  promptly. 

Very  truly  yours, 


y}yai:£u.^y-S^ 


Fig.  19.     A  Complaint  Letter  from  One  Firm  to  Another. 


suade  the  buyer  that  they  are  exactly  as  represented;  and  that, 
though  he  may  be  disappointed  in  them  now,  he  will  find,  if  he  will 
give  ihem  a  fair  trial,  that  they  are  exactly  what  he  wanted.     If  he 
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cannot  be  so  persuaded,  it  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  house 
whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  return  them,  or  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  his  bargain.     In  either  case,  it  is  the  business  of  the  cor- 


American  ^eciinical  ^ooiety 

pUB USHERS 

(Ijhicago 


January  12.  1910. 
Mr.  Ernest  M.  Oaves. 
Pordham,  Miss. 

Dear  Slr;- 

Your  recent  order  for  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture  la  now  ready 
for  delivery  and  we  await  shipping  instructions  from  you.   Through 
an  oversight  our  agent  who  took  your  order  failed  to  show  on  the  con- 
tract whether  books  are  to  be  delivered  at  your  home  or  business 
address;  the  date  on  which  the  shipment  should  be  made  is  also 
omitted.  We  need  both  shipping  date  and  delivery  address  to  Insure 
prompt  and  proper  handling  of  your  order. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  this  Information  at  once, 
using  th6  enclosed  stamped  envelope  for  your  reply.  At  the  same  time 
please  give  us  the  name  of  some  responsible  business  man  as  reference, 
as  this  Is  required  for  our  records  on  all  orders  taken  outside  of  the 
home  office  district.  As  a  business  man  you,  of  course,  appreciate 
that  this  is  a  necessary  formality.  We  are  pleased  to  refer  you  to  the 
Continental  National  Bank  and  to  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago  for 
reference  as  to  our  standing. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  reply  by  return  mall  so  that  your  order 
oay  not  be  unduly  delayed,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 


^^^^^.AjJxsxS., 


CHW/L  Secretary. 


Fig.  20.     A  Letter  Asking  Further  Information  Before  Giving  Credit. 

respondent  to  convince  the  buyer,  without  giving  offense,  that  the 
seller  was  perfecdy  honest  in  the  transaction,  and  that  the  buyer 
deceived  himself,  if  he  considers  himself  deceived.  If  the  goods 
are  not  returnable  the  correspondent  has  the  pleasant  task  of  per- 
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suading  a  disgruntled  customer  that  he  is  really  satisfied  with  what 
he  declares  he  does  not  want  and  will  not  keep.  In  such  a  letter  the 
correspondent  may  put  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  goods 
cannot  be  returned,  and  that  the  purchaser  might  as  well  make  up 
his  mind  to  like  them.  It  cannot  be  put  as  baldly  as  that,  but  that 
attitude  will  often  show  a  changeable  customer  that  his  complaint 
is  only  a  passing  whim  which  really  deserves  no  attention.  For  the 
correct  method  of  handling  such  complaints  see  Fig.  4. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  customer  should  be  encouraged  in 
making  unreasonable  complaints,  or  that  he  should  be  humored  at  the  expense 
of  the  seller.  If  his  complaint  is  justified  it  must  be  adjusted  to  his  complete 
satisfaction,  whatever  the  monetary  loss  of  the  firm;  but  if  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain,  or  asks  unreasonable  things,  he  must  be  "turned  down"  poHtely 
but  firmly.  The  policy  to  be  followed  in  such  matters  is  determined  by  some 
one  higher  than  the  correspondent,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  use  every  legitimate 
trick  of  his  profession  to  help  his  firm  out  of  a  hole,  without  offending  the 
complainant. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  complaint  to  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  re- 
garding the  goods  ordered  in  Exercise  2,  Lesson  IX.  Supply  your 
own  details. 

2.  Acknowledge  and  adjust  the  complaint  made  in  Exercise  1. 

3.  The  Brown  Automobile  Co.,  Chicago,  sold  to  Arthur  Simms, 
Cairo,  111.,  a  40-horse-power  Brown  Automobile,  for  $3,000.  Mr. 
Simms  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase;  he  objects  to  its 
color,  though  it  is  exactly  as  ordered,  and  says  that  the  machine 
won't  run.  He  writes  an  offensive  letter,  demanding  his  money  back. 
It  is  evident  that  the  real  trouble  is  that  he  does  not  yet  understand 
the  machine.     Write  a  letter  that  will  satisfy  him. 


DON'T  USE 

PANTS.  In  ordinary  speech,  "trousers"  is  preferable;  but 
"pants,"  as  a  trade  term,  must  be  accepted  as  business  English. 

PARTIALLY  for  "partly."  "Partially"  means  with  unjust 
favoritism.  To  say  that  one  is  "partially"  responsible  for  a  mistake, 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  take  undue  blame  upon  one's  self. 
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i 

LESSON  XI  i 

CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS  i 

The  duties  of  the  credit  man  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 

correspondent,  and  are  not  within  the  province  of  this  text;  but  ' 

since  many  correspondents  are  required  to  write  credit  and  collec-  \ 

tion  letters,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  con-  ! 
sider  here  how  such  correspondence  should  be  handled. 

Credit  letters  require  care,  courtesy,  and  tact.     It  is  usually  I 

impolitic  to  offend  a  man,  however  undesirable  a  customer  he  may  ! 

be;  but  it  is  not  good  business  to  allow  an  "undesirable"  to  see  that  i 

he  is  trying  the  patience  of  the  house,  nor  to  let  a  "hard  luck  tale,"  \ 

or  a  natural  feeling  of  pity  or  sympathy,  warp  business  judgment,  i 

The  credit  man  may  curtly  instruct  the  correspondent  to  refuse  to  : 

open  an  account  with  a  certain  man,  or  to  give  him  further  time  for  ■ 

payment;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  correspondent  to  state  the  case  * 

as  gently  and  yet  as  firmly  as  he  can.     If  it  appears  that  the  customer  I 

is  entitled  to  credit,  but  that  he  has  failed  through  carelessness  or  \ 

ignorance  of  business  procedure  to  present  his  case  in  its  most  favor-  ■ 

able  light,  the  correspondent  is  supposed  to  explain  the  circumstances  ; 

so  clearly  that  the  customer  will  know  how  to  set  himself  right,  and  ; 

so  tactfully  that  he  will  not  take  offense  at  being  further  questioned.  ] 

Many  a  man  has  later  become  a  valued  customer  of  a  rival  house,  ' 

because  the  tone  used   by  the   credit  department   hurt  his  pride.  1 

Fig.  20  shows  a  good  form  for  such  cases.  ; 

When  a  customer's  application  for  credit  is  granted,  he  should  ; 

be  so  advised  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  him  to  think  not  that  he  is  j 

the  recipient  of  a  great  and  unusual  favor,  but  that  he  is  receiving  | 

only  his  right  as  a  responsible  business  man.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  i 

he  must  be  absolutely  refused  credit,  the  correspondent  should  inform  i 

him  of  the  fact  in  terms  that  will  gloss  the  real  reason  so  far  as  may  > 

be,  but  that  will  give  him  to  understand  that  the  matter  cannot  be  \ 

reopened.     Perhaps   the  most  effective  reason   for  refusing  credit,  ' 

and  the  one  least  galling  to  the  customer,  is  the  indefinite  "it  is  con-  : 

trary  to  the  policy  of  the  house,"  to  do  as  the  customer  suggests.  ; 

There  are  cases  when  a  blunt  "no,"  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  | 

real  reason,  are  the  best  answers  to  give  to  a  request  for  credit;  but  ; 

even  such  a  letter  should  be  dignified  and  not  purposely  discourteous.  ; 
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There  is  more  difference  in  the  handling  of  collections  than  in  any  other 
form  of  business  correspondence,  and  this  text  can  consider  collection  letters 
only  in  a  general  way.  Plere  again  the  policy  of  the  firm  dictates  the  tone  of 
the  letter.     Some  firms  will  tolerate  any  kind  of  a  letter  that  will  collect  the 


The  Dixon-Hanson  Pompany 

^     (^aiirational  Oubliodrro 

315     DEARBORN    STREETJ 


Aug.  5^  1910 


Dear  SJ-r"- 

A  month  or  so  ago  we  wrote  you  about  paying  for  your 
set  of  the  NEW  PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY.   We  understood  that 
,ycu  were  temporarily  In  rather  poor  circumstances,  and  we  tried 
fco  accommodate  affairs  to  your  needs.   We  offered  to  accept 
ridiculously  small  payments  from  you,  believing  you  would  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  and  be  glad  to  do  your  share.   You  evidently 
have  not  done  so,  for  we  have  received  no  payment  from  you  since. 

Now  this  must  have  attention.   We  agreed  to  accept  very 
small  payments,  but  we  cannot  agree  to  accept  nothing  at  all.   We 
must  ask  you  to  pay  something  at  once.   You  wouldn't  ask  or  ex- 
pect less,  were  you  In  our  place. 

It  Is  not  an  unreasonable  request.   No  one  but  a  person 
m  absolute  poverty  would  find  It  Impossible  to  pay  such  a  small 
amount.   It  can  only  be  a  question  of  disposition,  not  ability 
to  pay. 

We  raised  no  question  about  your  order  when  you  gave 
it.  We  filled  It  In  good  faith.  We  believed  we  were  safe  In 
trusting  the  set  to  you  on  credit 

on  wealth  or  poverty   

Were  we  mistaken? 


.  _..  „. Honesty  Is  not  conditional 

We  believed  we  could  rely  upon  yours. 


Do  you  realize  that  you  have  purchased  the  work  of  great' 
merit  -  a  work  unsurpassed  In  the  field  that  It  covers?   You  ought 
to  take  pride  In  placing  It  In  your  home.   If  your  means  are  small 
your  ambitions  are  big.   It  Is  much  to  your  credit  that  you  are 
providing  your  children  with  such  advantages.   We  realized  that, 
and  tried  to  help  you  by  our  offer  last  month. ^  Don't  you  appre- 
ciate It? 

In  short,  we  ask  you  to  take  care  of  this  account" 
at  once.   We  have  tried  to  do  our  part  _  we  must  ask  you  to  do 
yours.   We  request  some  payment,  even  if  not  a  large  one.   Provide 
for  It  now.  Don't  put  It  off.   Lay  it  aside  now,  for  our  collec- 
tor. Don't  overlook  it  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  DIXON-HANSON  COMPANY. 


Fig.  21.     A  Collection  Letter  That  is  Strong,  but  Not  Offensive. 


money  due  them,  while  others  will  maintain  their  dignity  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  money;  and  on  the  other  hand,  some  men  can  be  led  to  pay  their  bills  by 
persuasion,  some  by  shame,  some  by  "bluffing,"  some  by  bullying,  some  by 
threats,  some  only  by  process  of  law — and  some  not  at  all.  As  a  rule,  a  firm 
wastes  little  time  or  courtesy  trying  to  collect  from  another  firm.     The  creditor 
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sends  monthly  statements  of  the  indebtedness  for  three  or  four  months,  with 
increasingly  curt  requests  for  settlement,  then  warns  the  delinquent  debtor 
that  he  will  have  recourse  to  law,  and  finally  turns  the  account  over  to  a  lawyer 
or  a  collection  agency.  The  preliminary  letters  need  not  be  discourteous,  and 
they  should  not  be  offensive;  but  they  may  be  as  short  as  the  creditor  cares 
to  make  them.  The  latter  part  of  the  correspondence  should  be  written  or 
supervised  by  a  lawyer,  and  belongs  to  commercial  law  rather  than  to  business 
correspondence. 

Collection  letters  directed  at  an  individual  permit  of  different 
handling.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  most  individual  debtors 
really  intend  and  desire  to  pay,  and  that  their  delinquency  is  the  result 
rather  of  carelessness  or  misfortune  than  of  any  desire  to  defraud. 
Most  mail-order  houses  sell  part  or  all  of  their  goods  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  requiring  monthly  payments;  and  probably  a  majority 
of  the  accounts  that  are  collected  by  mail  are  of  this  sort.  Whatever 
the  proposition,  installment  accounts  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  correspondent  to  show  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 

Installment  contracts  seldom  call  for  the  payment  of  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  most  of  them  call  for  considerably  less. 
It  is  not  profitable  either  to  reclaim  the  goods  for  nonpayment,  or  to 
force  payment  by  process  of  law.  The  creditor  can  better  afford  to 
spend  time  and  postage  collecting  by  mail — not  by  threats,  but  by 
persuasion. 

Men  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  debts  are  often 
careless  about  paying  promptly,  either  through  habit  or  through  some 
chance  that  has  interrupted  their  usual  routine.  A  simple  "monthly 
statement,"  such  as  is  usually  sent  when  the  installment  is  due,  may 
reach  the  debtor  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  him  to  get  a  money  order 
or  a  draft,  and  before  he  has  the  opportunity  to  send  the  money, 
he  may  forget  the  matter.  This  may  happen  several  months  together, 
without  any  intentional  neglect  on  the  debtor's  part.  Obviously, 
then,  the  best  way  to  approach  such  a  debtor  is  to  assume  that  his 
neglect  has  not  been  intentional,  and  to  remind  him  that  he  is  caus- 
ing the  creditor  an  expense  and  inconvenience  that  were  not  covered 
by  the  price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold  to  him.  Similarly,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  any  debtor  is  delinquent  only  through  care- 
lessness; and  the  assumption,  courteously  expressed,  will  often  bring 
the  desired  remittance  more  promptly  than  a  violent  letter  would  do. 

Again,  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  man  who  has  contracted  to 
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make  payments  extending  over  a  number  of  months  has  undertaken 
more  than  he  should,  that  he  has  suffered  reverses  that  have  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  payments  as  he  expected,  or  that  he 


Maurice^  L  Rothschild 

Southwest  comer  Jackson  and  State 
Chicago 


Hov.  26,  1909. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Barrett, 

Chicago, 

UK 


Just  at  thiis  duSrcoaf 'seaion,  It  eeema  as  though  w* 
really  must  send  you  a  special  message  abput  the  extraordinary 
stock  of  fine  overcoats  we  have,  here.' 

We  can't  think  of.  any  overcoat  need  that  we  haven't 
provided  for.  We  have  dress  overcoats,  auto  coats,  rain  coats, 
general  utility  overcoats  ;  some  have  the  high  military  collar, 
made  to  fold  back  in  lapels  if  desired;  some  button- through, 
eome  box  back,  some  form-fitting. 

The  new  Scotch  and  Irish  weaves  are  notably  rich  thia 
year;  and  will  show  you  some  very  stylish  new  grays  in  various 
shades  that  will  please  your  fancy. 

At  $35  $40  $50  $60.  you  get  the  richest  fabrics  and 
finest' silk,  linings  made.  At  $20  and  $25  we're  selling  over- 
coats that  are  better  than  we  ever  believed  could  possibly  bo 
delivered  for  the  money. 

If  you'd  like  to  look  at  fur  trimmed  or  fur  lined 
overcoats,  we've  got  some  beauties.  The  "shells"  are  made  for 
us  by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  we  put  the  fur  on  or  in  them 
in  our  own  fur  shop. 

We  do  want  you  to  see  this  overcoat  stTOCk ;  there's- 
nothing  like  ifelsewhere  in  this  country. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  if  you  ever  get 
anything  here  that  isn't  fully  satisfactory  in  any  way,  we 
want  a  chance  to  make  it  right.  Mistakes  do  happen;  we're 
willing  to  pay  for  ours. 

Have  you  ever  been  disappointed  here?  Let  us  know.\ 

Yours  very  truly. 


Fig.  22.     A  Good  "Fonn"  Selling  Letter  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

has  found  the  goods  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  he  first  bought  them. 
In  any  of  these  cases  the  problem  becomes  one  of  selling  rather  than 
collecting — the  purchaser  must  be  again  persuaded  that  he  really 
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wants  the  goods,  that  they  are  just  what  he  expected  them  to  be, 
and  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  them  if  he  only  thinks  so. 

Presuming  that  the  man  purchased  in  good  faith,  it  is  bad  policy 
to  go  at  him  as  if  he  were  suspected  of  a  desire  to  defraud.  Many 
honest  debtors  are  ashamed  of  their  inability  to  pay,  particularly  if 
they  are  accustomed  to  meet  bills  promptly,  and  will  refuse  to  answer 
an  ordinary  dunning  letter,  or  to  give  any  statement  of  their  situation, 
hoping  that  some  turn  of  fortune  will  enable  them  to  pay  up  next 
month.  It  is  a  good  idea,  therefore,  to  invite  the  confidence  of  the 
debtor,  tacitly  assuring  him  that  his  honesty  is  not  questioned,  and 
determine  if  the  payments  can  be  made  any  easier  for  him.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  some  unforeseen  contingency  has  made  it  tem- 
porarily impossible  for  him  to  meet  his  payments,  and  that  the  creditor 
is  willing  to  do  anything  possible  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  debt. 
Even  if  this  does  not  happen  to  hit  his  case,  the  tone  of  the  letter  will 
convince  the  debtor  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  and 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  delinquency,  and  arrange 
for  future  payment.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  an  answer  even 
to  such  a  letter,  because  the  debtor  still  hesitates  to  acknowledge  his 
condition,  and  still  hopes  for  relief;  but  a  series  of  letters  of  this  type 
will  often  work  wonders  where  an  immediate  resort  to  bluffs  or  threats 
would  have  no  effect.  Fig.  21  illustrates  a  collection  letter  which  is 
urgent,  yet  not  offensive. 

The  purpose  of  these  preliminary  letters  is  to  discover  why  the 
debtor  has  become  delinquent;  until  he  knows  that,  the  correspondent 
is  only  groping  in  the  dark.  WTien  once  the  debtor  explains  that 
he  is  unable  to  continue  the  payments,  or  that  he  does  not  feel  obliged 
to  because  the  goods  were  not  as  represented,  the  case  assumes  a 
different  phase.  Whether  the  man  can  or  cannot  pay  is  not  for  the 
correspondent  to  decide;  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  the  debtor,  without 
offending  him,  that  he  will  be  held  to  his  contract;  or  to  resell  the  goods, 
if  dissatisfaction  with  them  appears  to  be  the  real  reason  for  delin- 
quency. Fig.  4  illustrates  the  method  of  "reselling"  a  dissatisfied 
customer. 

In  the  latter  case  the  correspondent  must  first  determine  how 
much  real  cause  for  complaint  the  debtor  has.  Often  a  case  that 
appears  to  be  merely  an  attempt  to  avoid  payment,  will,  upon  in- 
vestigation,  prove   to  be  a  well   founded  complaint.     The  corre- 
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spondent  can  determine  the  exact  standing  of  the  complaint  both  by 
an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  filled,  and  by 
getting  the  debtor  to  explain  in  full  his  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
That  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  might  be,  for  a  dissatisfied  debtor 
has  probably  reached  the  point  where  he  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  bargain;  but  if  the  correspondent  is  courteous  and  patient,  he 
will  at  last  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  he  finds  that  his  firm  is  at 
fault,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  amends  as  speedily  and  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  to  apologize  so  thoroughly  and  sincerely  that  the 
debtor  will  be  convinced  that  the  firm  meant  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  him.  If  the  debtor  is  wholly  or  partly  in  the  wrong,  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  been  self-deceived  in  the  nature  of  the  goods,  or 
the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  task  of  the  correspondent  is  more  delicate 
and  important.  By  patience  and  courtesy,  however,  and  by  firmly 
refusing  to  back  down  when  he  finds  that  his  firm  is  in  the  right,  he 
will  be  able  to  collect  many  debts  that  were  apparently  going  "bad." 
In  case  the  debtor  remains  silent,  or  proves  not  amenable  to 
persuasion,  the  correspondent  may  begin  to  "put  on  the  screws" — 
always  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  policy  of  his  house.  The 
"Chicago  Tribune"  uses  the  following  brief  letter,  which  is  written 
in  the  middle  of  a  full  size  letter  sheet,  and  which  is  effective  because 
of  what  it  does  not  say: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  statement 
Shows  your  account  considerably 
overdue.   Please  give  us  a  remit- 
tance In  full  settlement  by  return 
mall. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Sometimes  a  quiet  hint  that  it  will  be  the  disagreeable  duty  of  the 
creditor  to  see  that  other  business  men  are  not  similarly  imposed  upon, 
will  bring  the  debtor  to  time.  Again,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tell  him 
plainly  that  he  must  either  meet  his  payments  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences— the  seizure  of  the  goods,  or  a  law  suit,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  matters  reach  this  stage,  they  belong  in  the  province  of  the 
lawyer  rather  than  the  correspondent;  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
a  bluff  or  a  threat  must  be  made  convincingly  to  be  effective,  and 
that  it  can  hardly  be  effective  unless  it  is  backed  by  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  creditor  to  carry  it  out,  if  necessary.     Collection 
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letters  that  threaten  suit  need  to  be  handled  very  carefully,  or  they 
may  involve  the  creditor  in  unpleasant  legal  entanglements.  Even 
a  dishonest  and  defiant  debtor  may  not  be  handled  too  roughly 
through  the  mails. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Supposing  yourself  credit  man  for  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co., 
Chicago,  write  a  letter  to  Matthew  Green  &  Son  (Fig.  18),  declining 
to  give  them  credit  on  their  showing,  but  offering  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  statement  of  their  condition.  Supply  your  own 
details. 

2.  Write  a  collection  letter  for  Wallace,  Hills  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
to  be  used  on  "charge"  customers  three  months  in  arrears.  Supply 
your  own  details. 

3.  Write  a  collection  letter  to  be  used  by  them  on  similar  ac- 
counts just  before  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney 
for  collection. 

DON'T  USE 


PATRONS  for  "customers."  Properly  speaking,  the  "patrons"  i 
of  a  business  are  the  men  who  have  money  invested  in  it;  those  who  | 
buy  are  "customers."  | 

PHENOMENA  as  a  singular.  The  singular  form  is  "phe-  | 
nomenon."  \ 

PLACE  for  "where."  Don't  say,  "Lets'  go  some  place  tonight;"  \ 
say,  "Let's  go  somewhere  tonight."  I 

PREJUDICE  for  "prepossess"  or  "predispose."     Don't  say,  \ 
"I  am  prejudiced  in  his  favor;"  say,  "I  am  predisposed  in  his  favor." 
"Prejudiced"  means  inclined  against.  ] 

PRESENT  for  "introduce."  A  man  is  "presented"  to  one  of  ! 
higher  social  rank,  as  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  he  is  ; 
"introduced"  to  men  with  whom  he  will  work. 

PRETEND  for  "profess."  "Pretend"  implies  a  claim  which  ! 
cannot  be  substantiated.  Don't  say,  "I  pretend  to  be  a  bookkeeper;"  i 
say,  "I  profess  to  be  a  bookkeeper."  j 

PRINCIPLE  for  "principal."     It  is  "principal"  that  a  man 
puts  out  at  interest;  his  "principle"  of  honesty  that  inclines  him  to  i 
pay  his  debts. 
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LESSON  XII 
FORM  LETTERS 

If  all  the  letters  received  by  a  firm  were  answered  individually, 
and  if  all  those  answers  were  compared  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time, 
it  would  be  found  that  many  of  them  were  duplicates  except  for 
minor  details  of  phrasing.  Similarly,  if  a  firm  had  the  same  prop- 
osition to  present  to  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  different 
persons,  and  should  undertake  to  write  them  individual  letters,  it 
would  be  sending  out  hundreds  or  thousands  of  letters  alike  except 
in  unimportant  details.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  many  of  these  in- 
dividual letters,  while  they  might  contain  all  necessary  information, 
would  be  considerably  lacking  in  selling  force,  because  the  corre- 
spondent had  become  "stale"  through  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  thoughts.  Both  to  make  their  letters  uniformly  good,  and  to 
effect  a  considerable  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  money,  most  business 
houses  now  make  use  of  what  is  termed  the  "form  letter" — that  is, 
of  a  letter  written  as  to  an  individual,  but  sent  to  a  number  of  different 
firms  or  persons  to  convey  to  them  the  same  information. 

Form  letters  may  be  either  copied  singly  on  the  typewriter,  or  printed 
by  the  thousand  from  imitation  typewriter  type  on  a  regular  printing  press. 
Form  letters  that  are  copied  are  in  effect  individual  letters,  and  should  be  so 
regarded.  They  are  prepared  in  advance  in  order  to  put  the  proposition  in 
the  best  possible  shape;  they  should  follow  very  closely  the  usual  letter  form, 
in  order  not  to  betray  the  fact  that  they  are  stereotyped;  and  they  must,  of 
course,  be  sent  sealed,  as  first-class  mail.  On  account  of  the  expense  of  copying 
and  mailing  them,  they  are  adapted  only  to  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  or 
politic,  to  make  the  reader  think  that  he  is  getting  a  personal  letter.  For 
example,  if  an  art  dealer  were  commissioned  to  sell  a  small  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  water-color  paintings,  he  would  know  that  he  would  be  wasting 
effort  and  postage  to  advertise  them  generally.  He  would,  instead,  prepare 
a  careful  notice  of  sale,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  would  have  copied  in 
the  best  possible  form,  and  mailed  to  the  three  or  four  hundred  persons  of 
wealth  and  ctilture  to  whom  he  could  hope  to  sell  the  paintings. 

Printed  form  letters  are  so  generally  used  that,  in  spite  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  can  be  printed,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
deceive  one  reader  in  a  thousand.  That  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  prepared  carelessly,  but  is  rather  an  additional 
reason  why  they  should  receive  the  utmost  care — ^not  in  the  attempt 
to  deceive,  but  to  make  them  seem  attractive  and  personal  in  spite 
of  their  printed  form.    The  whole  purpose  of  the  printed  form  letter 
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is  to  give  the  impression  of  a  personal  letter;  if  that  pretense  is  not 
carried  out  to  the  least  detail,  the  whole  effect  of  the  letter  is  lost, 
and  the  letter  fails  to  make  a  favorable  impression.     A  circular, 
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Harper  &  Brothers.  Publishers  K"?^ 

New  York  and  London 
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FRANKUN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 


Jwuarr  5.  1910. 
Mr.  t.  S.  Loek»ood, 

5759  Drexel  Blvd.. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir : 

Tfe  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date  and 
to  apologize  for  our  tardiness  in  answering. 

We  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  descriptive  circular  of 
HARPER'S  MASTER-TALES,  which  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  Tales  by  the  beat 
European  authors,  in  connection  with  the  three  Harper  Periodicals. 

The  purpose  of  offering  these  books,  together  with  a  year's  sub- 
ecription  to  each  of  the  Harper  Periodicals,  at  a  cost  of  but  little  more 
than  the  newsstand  price  of  the  periodicals  alone,  is  to  increase  our  sub- 
ecription  list. 

It  was  our  conscientious  endeavor  to  include  in  these  volumes  the 
greatest  short  fiction  that  Europe  has  produced.  That  we  have  succeeded 
Bay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  editors  were,  among  others,  William 
Bean  Howells,  Henry  James,  and  Brander  Matthews,  and  that  among  the  thirty- 
three  writers,  whose  works  are  represented,  are  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Ludovio 
Halevy,  Francois  Coppee,  B.  Perez  Galdos ,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Alexander  Kiel- 
land,  etc.  ;  men,  in  other  words,  who  stand  for  the  greatest  in  modern 
■European  literature. 

The  books  have  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges,  and  are  bound  in  red 
■ilk  book  cloth  with  design  in  gold,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place, 
in  your  library. 

We  sell  these  books  alone  at  $9.00  a  set;  together  with  one 
periodical  at  $11.00;  while  with  the  three  periodicals  the  cost  is  $13.00. 
Furthermore,  the  periodicals  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses,  if  desired. 

Payment  may  be  made  either  by  cash  with  a  bfa   discount,  or  by  month- 
ly payments  of  $1.00  upon  receipt  of  the  books  and  $1.00  a  month  until  the 
amount  is  liquidated. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Alt    COMMtKltATlONS    MUST    QC     ADVRESSE0    TO    THE-  HOUSE    AND    HOT    TO    INDIVIDUALS- 


Fig.  23.     An  "Inquiry"  Letter  Designed  to  Sell  Direct. 

neatly  printed  in  regular  type,  is  far  more  effective  as  a  selling  docu- 
ment than  a  poorly  arranged  and  badly  printed  form  letter. 

Printed  form  letters  come  from  the  printer  in  various  stages  of 
completion,  according  to  their  purpose.     Some  have  the  date,  "Dear 
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Sir,"  and  signature  printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  body,  and  are 
designed  to  be  mailed  under  a  one-cent  stamp,  in  an  unsealed  envelope. 
They  are  not  personally  addressed  to  the  recipient,  and  depend  upon 
their  contents  or  arrangement  to  catch  his  attention.  Some  have 
only  the  body  printed,  from  the  "Dear  Sir"  to  and  including  the 
"Yours  truly;"  the  date  line  and  the  personal  address  are  filled  in 
on  the  typewriter,  and  the  signature  is  filled  in  by  hand,  or  by  means 
of  a  rubber  stamp  facsimile.  Such  letters  may  or  may  not  be  mailed 
under  a  one-cent  stamp,  according  to  the  postofiice  ruling  in  force 
at  the  moment.  It  is  important  that  the  correspondent  should  keep 
up  on  these  varying  rulings,  in  so  far  as  he  can,  for  his  knowledge 
will  enable  him  to  save  his  firm  no  small  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Some  letters  are  incomplete  in  the  body.  They  are,  in  effect,  forms 
to  be  filled  in  on  the  typewriter,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  acknowledging 
orders  and  mailing  statements  of  accounts.  They  are  more  courteous 
than  a  regularly  printed  statement.    They  require  two-cent  postage. 

In  illustration :  Fig.  5  has  date  and  address  filled  in  on  the  typewriter, 
signature  filled  in  by  hand;  Figs.  6,  8,  and  22  have  date,  address,  and  salutation 
filled  in  on  the  typewriter,  signature  printed;  Fig.  9  is  typewritten  throughout, 
with  pen  signature;  Figs.  10  and  12  are  printed,  with  no  address,  and  are  signed 
with  a  rubber  stamp. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  working  rule  regarding 
the  relative  value  of  letters  entirely  printed  or  partly  filled  in,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  the  more  personal  the  form  letter 
appears,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Whether  the  expense  of  filling 
in  the  headings  and  signature  will  be  justified  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided for  each  separate  case;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  correspond- 
ent to  understand  all  these  matters,  and  to  follow  carefully  the  returns 
from  the  various  kinds  of  form  letters.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
question  that  a  form  letter  mailed  sealed,  under  a  two-cent  stamp, 
will  receive  more  careful  consideration  than  one  sent  under  one-cent 
postage,  unsealed.  No  man  will  throw  into  the  waste  basket,  un- 
opened, a  sealed  letter;  but  many  men — especially  those  whom  it 
is  most  desirable  to  reach — ^will  destroy,  unread,  an  unsealed  com- 
munication. In  case  the  proposition  to  be  presented  allows  only  a 
narrow  margin  of  profit,  or  the  list  to  be  used  is  known  to  be  full  of 
dead  timber,  the  correspondent  may  be  justified  in  sending  the  letter 
unsealed;  as  a  rule,  a  sealed  letter  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
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expense  of  two-cent  postage.  The  "postage  saver"  envelope  is  useful 
only  because  it  carries  its  contents  better  than  the  ordinary  envelope 
with  a  "tucked  in"  flap;  the  "postage  saver"  is  now  as  familiar  to 
the  public  as  the  form  letter. 


OTIS  &  HOUGH  EErE^E 

BANKERS  AKD  BROKERS  ^K^'olMTaVtm 
CUVAHOOA   BUILOINO 

CLEVEI^MQ  ,o"»««'o-iV 


II  January,  1910. 
Mr  C  R.  Barrett 

6203  Madison  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of  the 
10th  Inst  asking  for  our  booklet  "BONDS  AND  HOW  TO  BUY 
THEM..  " 

In  order  to  give  inquiries  from  Illinois 
our  best  attention,  we  have  arranged  to  refer  all  Inquiries 
of  this  kind  to  Messrs.  Lltten  &   Roberts,  Peoples  National 
Bank  Building,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,   They  represent  us 
In  full  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  booklets, 
list,  and  any  InformatTlon  which  we  ourselves  could  give 
you.  In  a  manner  that  cannot  help  but  be  satisfactory  to 
you.   Your  letter  has  therefore  been  referred  to  them  by 
this  same  mall,  with  the  request  that  they  favor  you  In 
every  way  possible. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  your 
Inquiry  carefully,  and  •are  satisfied  that  we  can  give  you  the 
best  service  through  the  co-operation  of  our  representatives 
at  Rock  Island . 

Thanking  you  for  the  Inquiry,  and  trusting  this 
Is  the  beginning  of  a  most  pleasant  business  relation,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

OTIS  &   HOUGH, 

AMM/S 


'Zj.^j^^li^^ 


Fig.  24.  An  "Inquiry"  Letter  Designed  to  Sell  Through  an  Agent. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  correspondent  to  see  that  the  form  letters  used 
by  his  firm  are  mechanically  perfect.  The  printer  can  get  type  exactly  dupli- 
cating the  type  used  on  any  standard  writing  machine;  and,  if  the  letter  is  to 
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be  filled  in,  it  is  important  that  he  should  print  the  letter  in  the  type  used  by 
the  firm.  The  filling  in  should  be  done  accurately  and  neatly,  so  that  all 
margins  and  spacings  shall  be  exact,  and  the  color  of  the  "fill-in"  should  match 
the  color  of  the  body  printing.  Printers  who  make  a  specialty  of  imitation 
t3TDewritten  letters  will  match  exactly  any  color  of  ink  used,  and  will  usually 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  short  ribbons  of  the  same  color  to  use  in  filling  in; 
any  printer  can  get  the  proper  ink  from  his  ink  house,  if  he  will.  The  special 
inks  used  for  this  purpose  have  a  tendency  to  run  light  or  streaked,  and  the 
typist  filling  in  printed  letters  should  be  instructed  to  throw  out  all  botched 
letters.  If  these  run  too  high  in  any  given  lot,  the  copies  should  be  returned 
to  the  printer,  so  that  he  may  replace  them  with  perfect  ones,  and  take  more 
care  with  his  work. 

The  printed  letter  may  properly  vary  considerably  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  business  letter,  in  its  effort  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  This  variation  consists  in  greater  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  paragraphing,  in  the  use  of  capitals  and  underlinings,  and 
in  a  somewhat  eccentric  method  of  punctuation.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  printed  letter  may  go  to  any  extreme  in  these  matters, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  absolutely  offend  against  good  taste,  obscure 
its  message,  or  give  its  form  undue  importance.  For  examples  of 
the  variations  of  form  permissible  in  form  letters,  study  Figs.  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  12,  26,  and  27. 

Form  letters  are  often  accompanied  by  printed  matter  which 
states  the  general  proposition,  and  which  leaves  to  the  letter  its  specific 
application.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  the  correspondent  should 
make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  printed  matter  does  fulfill  all  the 
general  requirements,  and  that  he  himself  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  styles,  prices,  terms,  general  proposition,  or  whatever  he 
may  be  handling.  The  correspondent  may  or  may  not  have  a  hand 
in  compiling  the  printed  matter;  but  in  any  event  he  will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  test  its  general  effectiveness,  and  his  suggestions 
for  its  betterment  will  be  given  due  consideration.  Indeed,  if  he 
finds  that  the  general  printed  matter  is  not  doing  its  part  of  the  work, 
and  is  in  consequence  both  increasing  his  own  labors,  and  making 
them  less  effective,  it  is  his  duty  to  his  firm  and  himself  to  insist  that 
the  fault  be  remedied. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  correspondent  should  be  familiar 
with  the  matter  that  he  is  handling,  but  the  suggestion  is  warranted  by  the 
facts;  many  a  firm  has  a  good  proposition  ruined,  and  a  possible  customer 
turned  away,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  correspondent.  In  city  department 
stores  it  is  customary  for  the  heads  of  departments  to  supply  their  subordinates 
with  copies  of  the  day's  advertisement,  and  to  see  that  they  understand  both 
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the  special  proposition  for  the  day,  and  the  exact  location  of  the  goods  offered. 
It  is  equally  important  that  the  correspondent  should  post  himself  thoroughly 
upon  all  the  advertisements  and  printed  matter  used  by  his  firm;  if  they  are 
properly  prepared,  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  their  lead;  if  they  are 
lacking  in  any  respect,  he  will  be  expected  to  make  up  the  lack. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Supposing  Fig.  4  to  be  a  form  letter  sent  out  to  a  number 
of  dissatisfied  customers,  vary  the  form  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Change  the  wording  as  little  as  possible. 

2.  Supposing  Fig.  11  came  to  you  in  the  mail,  show  how  you 
would  vary  the  form  to  make  it  more  effective  to  you.  Change  the 
wording  as  little  as  possible. 

3.  Write  for  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  a  form  letter, 
requiring  considerable  filling  in,  to  be  used  in  acknowledging  ad- 
vance orders  on  a  de  luxe  edition  of  "The  History  of  Chicago." 


PONT  USE 

PROMISE  for  "assure."  Don't  say,  "I  promise  you,  it  was 
an  unpleasant  experience;"  say,  "I  assure  you,"  etc. 

QUIT  for  "stop."  "Quit"  means  to  go  away  from.  Don't 
say,  "We  have  quit  making  that  style;"  say,  "We  have  stopped,"  etc. 

QUITE  for  "very"  or  "considerable."  "Quite"  means  to  the 
fullest  extent,  totally,  perfectly.  An  order  book  is  "quite"  full 
when  it  could  not  contain  another  order;  but  not  when  it  is  fairly 
well  filled. 

RECOMMEND  for  "recommendation."  "Recommend"  is 
a  verb;  "recommendation,"  a  noun.  Don't  say,  "He  gave  me  a 
recommend;"  say,  "He  gave  me  a  recommendation." 

REGARDLESS  in  such  expressions  as  "got  up  regardless;" 
"regardless"  leaves  the  thought  incomplete.  Say,  "got  up  regardless 
of  expense." 

RESPECTIVELY  for  "respectfully."  "Respectively"  means 
singly,  in  the  order  designated;  "respectfully,"  in  a  respectful  manner. 
"Yours  respectfully"  is  the  proper  form  in  closing  a  letter. 

RIGHT  for  "precisely"  or  "without  delay."  Don't  say,  "Stand 
right  here,"  "Do  it  right  away;"  say,  "Stand  (precisely)  where  you 
are"  ("precisely"  is  not  necessary,  except  for  emphasis);  "Do  it  at 
once  (or,  this  instant)." 
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LESSON  XIII 

USB  OP  FORM  LETTERS 

According  to  their  purpose,  form  letters  fall  roughly  into  three 
classes:  answers  to  inquiries,  business  getting  letters,  and  letters 
answering  inquiries  which  are  constantly  repeated,  handling  claims 
or  complaints,  or  making  collections.  Letters  of  the  first  class  are 
distinct  enough  to  be  considered  at  length  in  Lesson  XIV;  letters 
of  the  second  and  third  classes,  having  many  points  in  common,  are 
treated  in  this  Lesson. 

A  form  letter  that  is  used  to  solicit  business  is  essentially  an  advertise- 
ment, and  should  be  so  considered.  As  its  possibiUties  of  display  are  limited, 
and  as  it  is  not  usually  embellished  by  pictures,  it  demands  of  the  writer  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  effective  letter  writing,  and  a  most  careful 
arrangement.  It  may  depart  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  regular  form 
of  the  general  business  letter — indeed,  it  must  usually  do  so,  since  it  comes  to 
the  reader  unsolicited,  and  must  make  a  special  effort  to  get  his  attention  and 
induce  him  to  read  it.     (See  Lesson  XII.) 

A  form  letter  must  be  logical  and  convincing — that  is,  it  must 
present  its  proposition  in  such  form  and  language  that  the  reader 
will  follow  it  with  interest,  accept  its  arguments  as  sound,  and  act 
upon  its  suggestion.  Logic,  however,  is  not  usually  attractive  when 
put  into  cold  type,  and  the  form  letter  must  be  attractive  enough  to 
secure  a  reading.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  form  letter  must 
at  the  very  outset  depart  from  its  logical  form  sufficiently  to  catch 
the  eye  and  attention  of  the  reader.  That  involves  making  the 
opening  paragraph  attractive  rather  than  logical,  and  then,  when 
the  reader's  attention  has  been  secured,  skillfully  directing  it  in  the 
desired  direction.  As  this  method  frequently  means  that  the  corre- 
spondent must  jump  into  the  middle  of  his  subject,  and  work  both 
ways  at  once  to  reach  his  end,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

The  reader's  attention  may  be  secured  by  varying  the  fixed  form 
of  the  letter,  by  opening  with  some  startling  announcement,  or  by 
using  language  or  a  figure  of  speech  that  is  so  personal  in  its  appeal 
that  the  reader  will  be  at  once  interested  in  what  is  to  follow.  The 
first  method  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  Lesson.  The 
second  method  needs  careful  handling  because^,  if  the  opening  is  too 
startling,  it  may  give  offense,  or  mislead  the  reader  so  that  he  will  be 
prejudiced  against  the  proposition  by  being  tricked  into  reading  it. 
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or  be  so  farfetched  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  connect  it  logically 
with  the  proposition  following.  The  personal  appeal  requires  equally 
careful  handling,  lest  it  be  so  familiar  or  presuming  that  it  is  offensive, 
or  so  evidently  condescending  that  it  at  once  prejudices  the  reader. 
As  a  rule,  the  success  of  a  selling  form  letter  depends  upon  its 
opening  paragraph.  The  general  proposition  contained  in  the 
letter  may  be  ever  so  attractive,  but  it  will  not  be  read  by  many  men 
unless  the  opening  of  the  letter  is  attractive.  The  following  opening 
paragraphs,  taken  from  actual  letters,  are  too  ordinary,  too  obviously 
marked  "circular  letter,"  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  reader: 

It  bas  occurred  to  the  writer,  etc, 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  taking  this  means  "of  a'oaualntlng  you  and  all  of  mf 
friends  nlth  the  fact  that  J  am  an  offloer  and  stoclcholder  In, 
etc. 

*  *  *  * 

We  know  that  you  are  interested  In  the  sale  of  Wallpaper, 
We  presume  that  as  in  anything  else,  you  desire  to  achieve  the 
greatest  success,   A  great  deal  of  your  time  and  efforts  are 
constantly  taken  up  to  work  out  plans  how  to  increase  your  sales, 
how  to  augment  your  profits  and  to  Increase  your  prestige  so  that 
the  ground  once  gained  will  become. §  source  of  continual  Income 
to  you,  ,E.to, 

*  *  *  * 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  enclosed  circular  descrip- 
tive of  our  great  Automobile  Contest. 

The  results  of  our  previous  Contest  were  so  unsatlsfaotoi'y 
that  we  decided  to  give  our  readers  and  their  friends  a  better  auto- 
ODoblle  as  premium  this  year  than  we  did  last.  Etc. 

Consider  how  much   more  effective  this  last  example  would  have 
been  if  the  first  sentence,  and  paragraph,  had  been  as  follows : 

Want  an  auto?  Of  course  you  do  I 

Compare  with  the  foregoing  examples  the  following  opening 
paragraphs : 

We  want  the  profits  on  your  trade  in  1920  besides  wanting 
It.  today  -  therefore  we  resort  to  no  questionable  schemes  to  over- 
stock you. 

*  *     *     * 

Of  course  you're  In  business  to  make  money;  and  this  being 
the  case,  wouldn't  It  be  worth  while  for  you  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider the  handling  of  such  additional  lines  as  would  enable  you  to 
make  money  during  the  summer  months? 

You  know  that  the  Millinery  Business  is  very  dull  at  times, 
m  ract  you  have  rather  a  long  dull  season,  and  your  expenses,  such  as 
rent,  light,  etc.,  do  not  diminish.  Etc. 

Study  also  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
and  22. 

The   following   opening   paragraph    illustrates   in   a   ludicrous 
manner  the  importance  of  adapting  the  style  to  the  subject  matter: 
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The   nature  of  a  lumberman's  work  necessitates  adequate  hand- 
protection.   He  needs  a  glove  that  will  -save  the  near  and  tear  on  his 
hands  and  which  at  the  same  time  Is  durable.   He  needs  a  glove  that 
will  stand  by  him.   Etc. 

"Adequate  hand-protection"  is  a  joke,  when  used  in  connection 
with  lumbermen's  gloves.  And  the  following  opening  shows  that 
what  may  catch  the  reader's  attention  will  not  necessarily  fix  his 
attention  upon  the  proposition  offered: 

"How  do  you  mix  your  paints?"  -  Inquired  the  art  enthusiast 
of  an  immortal  palnter»  "Easily  enough,"  -was  the  great  mania  laconla 
reply.  "I  mix  them  with  brains." 

And  the  same  receipt  holds  good  In  compounding  the  elements 
of  a  successfully  running  off-set  press.  The  element  we  wish  to 
locus  attention  on  Is  the  dampening  rollers,  etc. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easier  to  get  the  reader's  attention 
than  it  is  to  keep  it.  Catchy  openings  are  not  so  hard  to  contrive; 
but  openings  that  will  at  once  attract  the  attention,  and  lead  naturally 
into  the  logical  presentation  of  the  proposition,  are  the  result  of  a 
happy  inspiration,  or  of  careful  thought  and  planning. 

As  a  rule  it  is  wiser  not  to  present  the  proposition  in  the  first 
paragraph.  The  reader  knows  before  he  reads  the  letter  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  make  him  spend  money,  and  that  it  will  use  all  the 
arts  of  the  salesman  to  persuade  him  to  do  so;  and  he  instinctively 
and  unconsciously  determines  that  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  even 
though  he  may  be  induced  to  read  the  letter.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  usually  bad  selling  policy  to  quote  prices  in  the  first  paragraph, 
while  it  is  equally  good  policy  to  present  as  soon  as  possible  the  favor- 
able terms,  or  the  special  offer  that  is  to  be  made  him.  If  a  man 
knows  at  the  outset  that  he  is  going  to  be  asked  to  spend,  say,  $24.00 
for  a  set  of  books,  he  will  often  read  no  further;  but  if  he  is  informed 
that  he  can  have  the  books  sent  to  him  on  approval,  and  pay  for  them 
in  monthly  installments  of  $2.00,  he  is  ready  to  Hsten  to  the  argu- 
ments why  he  should  purchase,  and  to  consider  them  in  the  favorable 
light  in  which  the  salesman  presents  them.  (See  Fig.  12.)  If,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  really  offei's  the  reader  unusual  advantages, 
or  can  be  made  to  appear  to  do  so,  that  is  the  strongest  opening  that 
can  be  devised;  though  even  in  that  case  the  salesman  can  well  afford 
to  make  his  opening  as  striking  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  argument  should  be  personal  throughout,  both  in  tone  and 
in  application.     (See  Fig.  5.)    The  reader  knows  that  the  real  pur- 
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pose  of  the  letter  is  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit,  and  he  must  be  shown 
and  convinced  that  the  purchase  will  be  equally  profitable  to  him. 
Just  how  this  can  be  done  depends  equally  upon  the  goods,  the 


2imntcan  &ci)ool  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  It 


Doo.  £ud.  140i* 


Joshua  White, 

San  Francisco,  Calif 


Tou  hare  orerloolcel  s^mathlng. 

Is  this  a  habit  with  you,  or  Is  It  merely  an  accldentV 
We  vrlte  yoi^  a  second  time,  because  we  assume  that  It  Is  merely 
an  accident. 

We  wrote  you  on  the  >15th  ult. ,  offering  to  send  you  tb« 
Cyclopedia  of  Comtnerce,  Accountancy,  and  Business  Administration 
free,  charges  prepaid,  for  five  da/s'  examination.   We  can't 
believe  that  you  would  deliberately  turn  do«n  that  proposition, 
and  so  we  are  renewing  It, 

The  Cyclopedia  Is  for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  ahead, 
and  who  is  particular  not  to  ovfrlook  any  p.hances;  for  the  man 
who  kn6ws"nhat''expVrlen6'e,''though'a  good  teacher,'  is  a  slow  one, 
and  who,  therefore,  wants  to  get  his  knowledge  In  some  quicker 
way.   The  successful  plans  of  the  cleverest  organizers  and 
executives  In  the  business  world  are  clearly  explained.   You  are 
shown  how  to  clip  off  the  corners  and  smooth  down  the  rough 
places  so  that  your  progress  will  be  rapid  and  easy.   Every 
branch  of  business  Is  thoroughly  covered.   And  all  these  plans 
for  working,  for  thinking,  for  Increasing  your  earning  power 
In  the  easiest  ways,  have  been  glvVii" Vhe'sufeT  teVt"o'f  lo'rig  and 
successful  use  In  many  of  the  largest  Institutions  In  the 
country. 

You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  chance.   What  man 
with  his  own  Interests  at  heart  would  dream  of  doing  so?  We  tak© 
all  the  risk.   The  chances  for  great  gain  are  all  In  your  favor. 
We  extend  the  offer  made  In  our  letter  of  November  15th  for  ten 
days  longer,  and  we  enclose  a  new  order  card  for  your  use. 

Don't  run  any  chances  of  overlooking  the  matter.   It's 
our  last  offer  on  these  terms.   Sign  and  return  the  card  today. 

Yours  very   truly 


HAG-WSL.  State  Secretary 


Fig.  25.     A  "Follow-Up"  Letter  Referring  to  Original  Proposition. 

reader,  and  the  proposition.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  sell  a  Cyclo- 
pedia to  a  poor  clerk  at  the  regular  price  because  the  books  will  look 
well  on  his  library  shelves;  but  it  is  a  different  proposition  to  sell  the 
same  books  to  the  same  clerk,  reduced  in  price  for  a  logical  reason 
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and  to  show  him  how  a  study  of  them  will  increase  his  own  chances 
of  promotion.     (See  Fig.  12.) 

The  proposition  itself  should  be  presented  clearly  and  simply, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  so  that  the  reader  will  feel 
that  it  is  straightforward  and  honest.  If  the  proposition  has  been 
presented  in  the  opening  paragraph,  it  is  probably  put  briefly  and 
made  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  a  page  letter  it  can  be  repeated  to 
advantage,  so  that  the  two  separate  presentations  will  assure  its  being 
understood.  As  a  rule  the  selling  letter  is  accompanied  by  printed 
matter  explaining  or  describing  at  length  the  goods  offered;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  so  accompanied  unless  the  proposition  concerns 
itself  with  a  well-known  article.  The  letter,  therefore,  can  confine 
its  space  to  making  the  proposition  personal  to  the  reader.  It  should 
contain  prices,  terms,  limit  of  sale,  and  any  other  important  details, 
whether  or  no  they  have  been  already  covered  by  the  printed  matter. 
It  should  leave  detailed  descriptions  to  the  printed  matter,  and  selling 
arguments  to  the  preceding  paragraphs.  (See  Figs.  10  and  12,  and 
compare  Fig.  11.) 

The  closing  paragraph  should  contain  a  brief  but  forcible  sum- 
ming up  of  the  selling  argument,  and  it  may  usually  be  strengthened 
by  a  cogent  reason  for  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Sell- 
ing letters  are  not  often  preserved  for  later  consideration.  If  their 
first  appeal  is  not  strong  enough  to  convince,  they  usually  go  direct 
into  the  waste  basket.  If,  however,  they  have  convinced  the  reader 
that  he  wants  the  goods  offered,  he  will  not  resent  being  urged  to 
order  immediately,  because  he  knows  that  matters  postponed  are 
often  neglected  till  it  is  too  late.  There  is  further  need  for  a  strong 
closing  paragraph,  because  the  reader  receives  from  that  paragraph 
his  last  and  most  lasting  impression  of  the  letter;  the  purpose  of  the 
last  paragraph  is  to  leave  an  impulse  to  do  at  once  what  he  has  been 
asked  to  do.  The  following  endings  are  too  conventional  and 
meaningless : 

Trusting  that  we  tnay  have  tlxe  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 

and  assuring  you  that  your  reply  will  be  greatly  appreolated,  *8  are 

eto. 

♦  *  *  * 

with  the  hope  that  we  may  have  a  reply,  for  whloh  we  will 
te  duly  grateful,  we  beg  to  remain,  eto. 

«   «   *   4: 

ThanKlng  you  In  advance  lor  the  early  reply  we  know  you 
^111  give  this,  we  remain,  eto*  , 
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The  following  ending  even  encourages  the  buyer  to  postpone 
action,  by  its  suggestion  that  the  "excellencies"  of  the  proposition 
have  not  been  fully  presented: 

In  a  letter  to  follow  soon,  If  you  don't  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion to  tnis  one,  we  shall  point  out.  In  detail,  some  other  ex- 
cellencies that  suggest  themselves  to  us. 

We  shall  liope  to  hear  from  you. 

Compare  with  these,  the  forceful,  business-like,  "Do-it-now"  tone 
of  the  endings  employed  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8, 10, 11, 12,  and  22. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  form  selHng  letter  for  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co., 
Chicago,  addressed  to  the  retail  grocery  trade,  advertising  a  new  line 
of  canned  goods,  "Cabinet  Brand,"  designed  to  meet  the  pure  food 
requirements  of  all  states.  A  descriptive  price  list  accompanies  the 
letter.    Supply  your  own  details. 

2.  Write  a  form  selling  letter  for  a  merchant  of  your  own  town, 
addressed  to  country  customers  and  possible  customers,  designed 
especially  to  draw  their  trade  from  city  mail-order  houses.  A  de- 
scriptive price  list  accompanies  the  letter.     Supply  your  own  details. 

PONT  USE 

SAME  for  "it."  This  is  a  common  fault  in  business  correspond- 
ence. Don't  say,  "We  have  your  order,  and  will  attend  to  the  same 
at  once;"  say,  "We  have  your  order,  and  will  attend  to  it  at  once." 

SAYS  L  There  is  no  authority  or  excuse  for  this  expression. 
Say,  "I  said/'  or,  "said  I." 

SET  for  "sit."  A  man  may  "set"  a  hen,  or  "set"  a  plate  on 
a  shelf;  he  himself  "sits"  on  a  chair. 

SETTLE  for  "pay."  "Setde"  implies  that  there  has  been  a 
dispute,  which  has  finally  been  adjusted.  One  "pays"  a  bill  concern- 
ing which  there  has  been  no  dispute. 

SPELL  to  denote  a  period  of  time.  Don't  say,  "I  saw  him  quite 
a  spell  ago;"  say,  "I  saw  him  some  time  since." 

SPLENDID  to  express  extreme  delight  in  a  person  or  a  thing. 
Don't  say,  "I  had  a  splendid  time  (or,  offer);"  say,  "I  had  a  very 
good  time  (or,  offer)." 

STATIONARY  for  "stationery."  "Stationary"  means  re- 
maining in  one  place ;  "stationery"  means  writing  materials.  One  may 
speak  of  a  "stationary"  engine,  or  of  the  "stationery"  of  a  business  firm. 
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LESSON  XIV 
HANDLING  INQUIRIES 

In  their  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  many  mail-order 
!  firms  aim  not  to  sell  direct,  but  only  to  interest  the  reader  to  the 
extent  of  getting  him  to  write  for  further  particulars;  and  many  firms, 
which  aim  to  sell  direct  through  advertising,  also  invite  inquiry  and 
investigation  from  readers  who  are  interested,  but  who  are  not  quite 
convinced  that  the  advertised  article  is  what  they  want. 

A  firm  handling  or  specializing  in  one  standard  article,  can  usually 
present  the  superior  merits  of  its  goods  in  an  advertisement,  and  make  direct 
sal'js,  because  the  buying  pubHc  is  familiar  with  the  general  good  points  of 
th?t  class  of  ware,  and  needs  only  to  be  informed  of  the  particular  points  of 
the  particular  brand  advertised;  thus  cheap  jewelry,  cigars,  books,  watches, 
and  other  famiHar  low-priced  articles  can  be  sold  direct  through  advertising. 
If,  however,  the  reader  wants  to  buy  bonds,  correspondence  instruction,  pianos, 
furnaces,  automobiles,  boats,  or  anything  else  that  requires  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money,  and  that  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  seller  and  the  fancy  of  the  buyer,  he  wants  to  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
before  he  invests  his  money.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  manufacturers  of  many 
different  products,  who  sell  only  to  jobbers  and  retailers,  to  advertise  their 
wares  direct  to  the  consumer,  without  offering  to  sell  to  him,  in  order  to  create 
a  general  demand  for  their  product,  and  so  to  build  up  a  business  for  their 
jobbers  and  retailers.  This  is  true  of  such  goods  as  food  products,  patent 
medicines,  automobiles,  piano  players,  etc. 

When  such  advertisers  receive  an  inquiry,  they  answer  it  with 
a  strong  selling  letter,  intended  to  center  the  interest  of  the  inquirer 
upon  the  special  merits  of  their  product;  but  they  leave  the  actual 
taking  of  the  money  and  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  local  merchant 
or  agent,  to  whom  the  inquirer  is  referred.     (See  Fig.  24.) 

The  advantage  of  getting  the  inquiry  first,  is  that  it  leads  the 
inquirer  to  express  his  peculiar  personal  wants,  and  so  enables  the 
advertiser  to  make  the  selling  proposition  personal  to  him.  This 
means  not  only  that  the  advertiser  can  meet  expressed  needs,  but  that 
he  can  also  forestall  the  objections  which  his  long  experience  and 
training  have  led  him  to  expect.  It  also  excuses  his  explaining  his 
goods  or  proposition  in  greater  detail  than  he  would  dare  to  do  in  an 
advertisement,  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  inquirer  will 
give  full  consideration  to  any  facts  or  arguments  that  he  may  advance. 
When  a  man  reads  an  advertisement  he  is  on  the  defensive,  even 
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though  unconscious  of  the  fact,  because  he  knows  that  all  the  arts 
of  some  skilled  advertising  man  have  been  spent  upon  that  ad.; 
when  he  answers  the  ad.  he  acknowledges  his  interest  in  the  general 
proposition,  and  makes  known  his  willingness  to  "be  shown,"  and 
his  determination  to  spend  money  if  he  is  convinced  that  he  will  get 
his  money's  worth.  It  is  the  business  of  the  correspondent  to  con- 
vince him. 

Advertisers  consider  that  they  have  won  half  the  selling  battle, 
when  they  have  persuaded  a  man  to  answer  the  advertisement. 
Having  aroused  his  interest,  it  remains  for  them  to  complete  the 
sale  by  convincing  him  of  the  superiority  of  their  proposition — ^by 
proving  that  their  goods  are  really  better  than  those  of  their  com- 
petitors, by  offering  him  better  terms  or  prices,  or  by  meeting  his 
ideas  of  style,  quality,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  fact  that  the  advertiser  probably  has  many  competitors, 
whose  ads.  the  inquirer  has  also  answered,  does  not  discourage  the 
advertiser,  but  rather  encourages  him  to  make  his  answer  so  much 
better  that  the  inquirer  will  not  hesitate  where  to  place  his  order. 
Since,  however,  inquiries  may  cost  from  50c  to  $10.00  each,  or  even 
more,  before  they  are  received,  it  behooves  the  advertiser  to  be  as 
careful  of  them  as  he  would  be  of  the  money  which  he  has  spent  to 
get  them. 

While  some  advertisements  seek  to  make  direct  sales  through 
the  mails  by  means  of  subsequent  letters,  and  others  aim  only  to 
interest  a  prospective  customer  who  can  be  turned  over  to  the  local 
agent  or  retailer,  the  method  of  handling  the  inquiry  in  both  cases 
is  practically  the  same.  A  firm  that  is  actually  selling  by  mail  will 
dwell  upon  arguments  that  will  persuade  the  inquirer  to  purchase 
at  once,  both  in  order  to  forestall  competition,  and  to  curtail  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  a  lengthy  correspondence.  A  firm  that  is 
advertising  for  general  publicity  will  dwell  more  upon  the  superiority 
of  its  goods,  and  will  leave  the  actual  selling  to  its  agent  or  the  retailer. 

Inquiries  are  usually  of  two  kinds:  those  which  simply  ask  for 
further  information,  and  those  which  seek  information  on  particular 
points.  Inquiries  of  the  first  class  are  best  handled  by  a  form  letter, 
either  printed  and  filled  in,  or  written  in  full  from  a  set  form.  Such 
letters  demand  of  the  correspondent  only  that  he  shall  make  sure 
that  the  form  answers  them  fully  and  convincingly.     Inquiries  of 
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the  second  class  require  more  careful  handling :  the  easiest  and  surest 
way  to  "kill"  an  inquiry  is  to  answer  it  generally,  or  to  neglect  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that  it  presents.     Such  letters  may 


WESTtBN  Orrice 

M^CuuRcs   Magazine. 

Tribunc    Builoino 
Chicago. 


Aagust  6.  1910. 
Adv.  Mgr.  Swift  4  Co., 
Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Slr:- 

The  oirouB  comes  and  goes  —  its  glint  and 
glamor  —  its  boastful  sensationalism  are  soon  over 
and  we  get  back  to  the  fireside  with  gladness  in  our 
hearts.   The  circus  may  be  uppermost  as  it  passes; 

but  it's  like  the  eel  fly  a  matter  of  history  by 

night. 

There  is  something  in  dignity  after  all  for  it  compels 
respect.   There  is  something  in  a  straightforward  and 
reasonable  policy  of  business  attended  with  fairness. 
There  is  something  stable  and  attractive  in  a  magazine 
having  for  its  purpose  a  moral  tone  and  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  editorial  program. 

Mc  Clure's  isn't  sensational  doesn't  indulge  in 

the  "slde-show-hawkers-gibberish"  to  attract  attention. 
It  shoots  straight  — —  accomplishes  something  up- 
lifts ---  educates.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  our 
tight  grasp  upon  the  public  for  they  soon  are  fatigued 
with  tinsel,  gauze,  and  red  fire»  because  such  things 
hare  no  substance. 

Ho  Clure's  sells  you  a  definite  quantity' which  can  bo 
proved  is  proved. 

During  all  the  fuss  and  hysteria  of  the  past  year  or 
two  we  have. sailed  free  on  even  keel  and  carried  all 
the  passengers  we  guaranteed  and  then  some. 

Ootober  forms  close  on  the  first,  of  September. 

Very  truly  yours. 


^A4*u/^Cia4m^ 


Veatern  Advertising  Manager. 


Fig.  26.     A  "Follow -Up"  Letter  Showing  Originality  of  Matter  and  Form. 

often  be  handled  efficiently,  with  little  dictation,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  paragraphs  already  prepared  on  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked;  but  they  always  repay  care  and  skill  in  handling.     The  test 
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of  a  good  correspondent  is  the  ability  to  seize  upon  any  chance  offered 
to  make  his  letter  personal  and  individual. 

A  letter  answering  an  inquiry  should  cover  these  points:  it 
should  answer  the  inquiry  completely  and  clearly;  it  should  put  the 
proposition  so  logically  and  convincingly  that  the  inquirer  will  become 
a  purchaser;  it  should  overcome  competition,  not  by  "knocking/' 
but  by  making  clear  the  superiority  of  the  goods  offered;  it  should 
present  terms  and  prices  so  plainly  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing; it  should  leave  the  inquirer  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  will 
lead  him  to  buy.  These  points  are  very  similar  to  those  which 
govern  the  construction  of  a  good  form  letter  of  any  kind,  for  the 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  whether  a  form  or  a  dictated  reply,  must  always 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  form  letter,  and  must  be  considered  in  that 
light.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  will  have  a  specific  form,  and  that 
it  must  be  planned  with  care. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  a  letter  answering  an  inquiry  need 
not  be  as  sensational  as  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  a  general  list, 
because  the  inquirer  has  already  demonstrated  his  interest  in  the 
proposition.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  firms  to  begin  the  inquiry 
letter  like  a  letter  used  in  general  correspondence,  with  a  reference 
to  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  In  some  cases  this  method  of  approach 
may  be  advisable — if,  for  example,  the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  man 
who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  considerable  personal  mail;  in  gen- 
eral it  is  better  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  be  looking 
for  the  letter,  and  to  jump  at  once  into  the  selling  argument.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  23,  the  opening  paragraph  refers  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry, 
whereas  it  would  seem  better  to  begin  with  the  second  paragraph. 
This  letter  presents  one  original  feature  worth  noting — ^the  apology 
for  "tardiness,"  although  the  letter  was  sent  by  return  mail.  Ap- 
parently the  writer  added  this  touch  to  the  reference  to  the  date  to 
make  the  letter  appear  more  important.  Fig.  8,  which  was  not  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  is  a  good  example  of  a  very  different  style  of 
letter  which  would  be  effective  in  answering  inquiries. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  working  rule  that  a  letter  answering  an  inquiry 
will  be  accompanied  by  printed  matter  explaining  in  detail  the  goods  handled 
by  the  advertiser — a  catalogue  describing  the  different  articles  of  merchandise, 
or  the  different  styles,  grades,  and  prices;  or  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  prop- 
osition, as  in  the  case  of  a  firm  handling  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  invest- 
ment securities.     (See  Figs.  23  and  24.)     Therefore,  the  letter  may  leave  to 
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the  printed  matter  the  general  plan  or  description,  and  concern  itself  with  the 
personal  application.  This  matter  is  handled  as  in  any  form  letter  (See  Lesson 
XIII),  except  that  in  the  inquiry  letter  the  general  arrangement  may  follow 


Colliers 

THE  NATrON»J.  WEfUY 

A.CVG  H«MMt»rA«« 

ooe--i»  M.Ko.jtue  actr* 

May  17.  190d, 

HART  GCHAFFNER  *  MARX 

Mr.  P.  H  Bogardus. 

Good  Clothes  Makers 

c/o  American  School  of  Correspondence. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Mr   Bogardus  ;- 

Vou  underst'Tnd.  of  course,  that 

my  object  in  these  letters  13  to  lead  you 

to  »ant  to  use  Collier's  and  see  if  it  is 

aB  good  as  it  sounds  here. 

Wh^n  you  do  consider  it,  don't 

let,  one  point. escape  you:  our  circulation 

guarantee  gives  you  strictly  "all  wool" 

advertising  value  -  it's  really  the  most 

Important  point  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

<^C^^^fe^.xVvv^v.v,,^.J<^^ 

"You  undergtand.  9t 
course,  thai  our 
object.'  etc  .  etc. 

"500.000  homes  •  it's  the  circulation  with  1^ 

the  guarantee  " 

RB 

Fig.  27.     A  "Follow-Up"  Letter  Showing  Great  Originality  and  Individuality.! 


the  more  natural  order  of  the  letter  used  in  general  correspondence.     (See 
Lesson  IL) 

The  close  of  the  inquiry  letter  should  usually  urge  the  reader 
to  take  quick  action,  and  in  that  case  should  give  some  valid  reason 
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for  haste.  If  the  proposition  itself  offers  no  real  reason — such  as 
a  special  proposition  with  a  time  limit,  a  limited  stock,  a  probable 
rise  in  price,  etc. — it  is  the  business  of  the  correspondent  to  supply 
one:  Fig.  8  gives  a  good  reason — the  desire  of  every  smoker  to  smoke 
good  cigars;  Fig.  23  is  weak  in  this  respect;  Fig.  24,  since  it  concerns 
what  might  be  termed  a  staple  line  of  bonds,  could  not  well  urge  haste 
without  placing  the  seller  in  the  "get-rich-quick"  class.  If,  however, 
Fig.  24  concerned  a  particular  bond  issue,  which  was  selling  fast, 
it  could  honestly  urge  speedy  action,  as  is  done  in  Fig.  9. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Clip  from  a  magazine  a  manufacturer's  advertisement 
containing  sufficient  details  for  you  to  work  with,  and  write  for  that 
firm  a  letter  answering  an  inquiry  sent  by  you,  asking  you  to  purchase 
of  your  local  dealer.     Pin  the  advertisement  to  your  letter. 

2.  Clip  an  advertisement  of  a  firm  that  sells  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  write  an  inquiry  letter  designed  to  get  your  order  by  return 
mail.     Pin  the  advertisement  to  your  letter. 


PONT  USE 

SURE  for  "surely."  "Sure"  is  an  adjective;  "surely,**  an  adverb. 
Don't  say,  "Sure  I  will;"  say,  "I  surely  will." 

THAT  THERE.  "There"  is  both  superfluous  and  incorrect. 
Don't  say,  "I  saw  that  there  man;"  say,  "I  saw  that  man." 

THEM  as  a  modifier.  Don't  say,  "Give  me  them  books;"  say, 
"Give  me  those  books." 

THESE  KIND  for  "this  kind."  "Kind,"  when  used  as  a 
singular  noun,  requires  an  adjective  in  the  singular.  Don't  say, 
"I  like  these  kind  of  shoes  best;"  say,  "I  Hke  this  kind,"  etc. 

TURN  DOWN  for  "reject"  or  "dismiss."  Don't  say,  "He 
turned  down  my  proposition,"  "He  turned  me  down;"  say,  "He 
rejected  my  proposition,"  "He  dismissed  me." 

TWICE  OVER.    "Over"  is  superfluous. 

TWO  FIRST.  Say,  "first  two;"  there  can  be  only  one  "first." 
"First"  is  the  proper  form  for  the  adverb  also,  not  "firstly." 
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LESSON  XV 

"FOLLOW-UP"  LETTERS 

The  "follow-up"  letter  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  letter  that  is 
used  to  follow  up  a  previous  message  that  has  failed  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  "Follow-ups"  are  a  special  variety  of  form  letter; 
they  are  used  after  letters  of  inquiry,  selling  letters,  and  collection 
letters,  or  compose  what  might  be  termed  a  series  of  form  selling 
letters.  (See  Figs.  5,  7,  9,  11,  22,  25,  26,  and  27.)  Usually  they 
are  printed  form  letters,  filled  in  or  not  as  the  circumstances  dictate. 
Upon  such  letters  the  correspondent  may  exhaust  all  his  skill  and 
all  the  arts  of  his  profession,  and  try  out  all  his  theories  regarding 
selling  by  mail,  for  here  he  has  the  most  definite  chance  to  prove  the 
effect  of  each  separate  manner  of  approach,  or  form  of  argument. 

Follow-up  letters  should  be  arranged  in  a  definite  progressive 
series,  comprising  from  three  to  six  or  more  separate  messages, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  The  first  letter  in  the  follow-up 
series  should  be  the  letter  which  is  to  be  followed  up — that  is,  the  first 
letter  sent  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  or  the  first  selling  or  collection 
letter.  In  other  words,  the  series  must  be  logically  planned  from  the 
very  beginning  if  it  is  to  have  the  desired  effect.  It  is  the  failure  to 
appreciate  this  fact  that  makes  so  many  really  good  follow-ups  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  results. 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  plan  a  complete  selling  cam- 
paign in  advance,  it  is  both  possible  and  wise  to  plan  it  so  that  it  can 
be  changed  in  its  details  without  injury  to  the  general  plan.  Just 
as  the  provident  business  man  should  insure  himself  against  loss 
by  fire  or  theft,  so  the  good  business  correspondent  should  insure  his 
selling  campaign  against  failure  by  taking  thought  for  the  morrow, 
and  preparing  the  way  in  his  first  letter  for  other  letters  that  may 
follow.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  properly  planned 
series  of  follow-ups,  that  the  best  men  in  the  profession  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  use  every  argument  or  inducement  in  their  first  letters, 
but  to  keep  some  shots  in  reserve  for  the  need  that  they  know  will 
arise.  That  cautious  foresight  wins  many  a  business  battle  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  disastrous  defeat. 

There  is  a  bit  of  selling  psychology  in  this  that  is  worth  con- 
sidering.    Many  persons  make  it  a  fixed  if  unconscious  rule  never 
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to  respond  to  the  first  attempt  to  sell  them.  They  may  be  slow  to 
arrive  at  a  decision,  overcareful  in  judgment,  distrustful  of  them- 
selves or  of  the  wily  salesman,  or  just  mentally  lazy;  and  they  have 
all  been  trained  by  mail-order  salesmen  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  a 
better  proposition.  It  is  no  longer  considered  good  business  practice 
to  follow  up  the  original  proposition  with  successive  cuts  in  price; 
that  method,  so  long  in  vogue,  was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  first 
purchasers,  and  stamped  the  house  using  it  as  trying  to  get  an  un- 
reasonable price  for  its  goods.  It  is  considered  proper  for  a  follow-up 
to  extend  the  term  of  a  limited  offer,  to  make  special  concessions  in 
the  manner  of  payment,  to  send  goods  on  trial  or  approval,  or  to 
resort  to  other  selling  methods  that  at  once  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  seller  and  suit  the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  buyer.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  writer  of  follow-up  letters  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  presenting  his  proposition  in  new  lights. 

It  may  happen  that  the  first  selling  letter  is  ineffective  because 
it  contains  too  many  arguments  in  favor  of  its  proposition.  Readers 
are  as  apt  to  question  the  value  of  an  article  that  is  overpraised  as 
one  that  is  underrated.  The  first  letter  should  confine  itself  to  making 
a  strong,  clear,  but  brief  statement  of  the  proposition,  depending 
for  much  of  its  selling  force  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  offered, 
and  the  explanatory  printed  matter  accompanying  it;  it  should  leave 
to  the  follow-ups  the  more  detailed  expansion  of  the  general  line  of 
argument.  Each  follow-up  should  contain  an  additional  reason 
why  the  reader  should  buy,  reinforced,  perhaps,  by  the  experiences 
and  opinions  of  others  who  have  already  purchased.  Similarly,  a 
first  collection  letter  that  exhausts  every  argument,  or  overpersuades 
the  reader  that  he  should  pay  his  debts,  not  only  makes  itself  ineffective 
but  weakens  its  follow-ups  by  making  them  mere  echoes  of  itself. 
One  good  argument  well  driven  home  is  worth  a  dozen  that  will  be 
unconvincing  because  of  their  very  number. 

It  is  not  wise,  however,  for  a  first  letter,  or  any  of  the  follow-ups, 
to  suggest  that  it  is  one  of  a  series.  The  weakness  of  allowing  the 
reader  to  know  that  he  may  expect  other  letters  is  illustrated  in  the 
last  closing  example  quoted  in  Lesson  XIII.  Each  letter  in  the 
series  should  give  the  impression  of  finality,  either  by  fixing  a  definite 
time  limit,  by  predicting  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  goods  offered, 
or  by  its  tone  and  its  insistence  upon  quick  action.     For  the  same 
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reason  it  may  be  bad  practice  to  upbraid  the  reader  for  not  taking 
advantage  of  previous  offers,  or  even  to  refer  to  them.  If  there  is 
a  sound  reason  for  haste  on  the  reader's  part,  the  follow-up  may 
properly  refer  to  the  original  offer;  if  the  reference  is  only  a  salesman's 
trick,  it  is  too  apt  to  take  on  the  whine  of  a  neglected  child.  A  fol- 
low-up beginning  as  follows  is  not  worth  the  postage  required  to 
carry  it: 

Did  you  receive  our  letter  relative  to  saxaphones?  Up  to 
the  present  time,  we  have  not  had  your  reply.   We  are,  therefore, 
writing  you  again,  believing  that  possibly  our  letter  may  have  mis- 
carried m  fhe  mall.   If  you  did  not  receive  it,  16t  us  Know  and  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  such  letter. 

If  the  writer  thought  his  original  letter  worth  referring  to,  he  would 
have  done  better  to  begin  his  follow-up  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

You  have  neglected  to  answer  our  letter  relative  to  saxa- 
phones.   You  must  have  received  it,  or  it  would  have  been  returned  to 
us.   You  must  have  been  impressed  by  Its  contents,  because  it  made 
you  a  proposition  that  meant  money  to  you.   Then  why  have  we  not 
heard  from  you? 

This  "hammer-and-tongs"  style  is  often  effective  in  following  up  a 
proposition  to  the  trade,  or  to  a  consumer  who  may  be  presumed  to 
be  interested  in  the  proposition.  For  a  good  example  of  a  follow- 
up  of  this  type,  see  Fig.  25. 

The  follow-up  that  is  most  effective  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
the  one  that  gives  the  reader  a  new  view  of  an  old  situation,  a  new 
reason  to  accept  an  old  proposition.  Such  a  letter  is  handled  much 
like  a  first  form  selling  letter,  except  that  it  is  shorter  and  terser, 
in  order  not  to  weary  the  reader.  It  requires  the  same  care  in  the 
handling  of  its  opening  and  closing  paragraphs;  and  it  may  resort 
to  any  of  the  tricks  of  form  that  will  give  it  individuality  and  induce 
the  recipient  to  read  it  through.  Figs.  5,  7,  9,  11,  22,  26,  and  27 
illustrate  good  letters  of  this  type.     Another  good  example  follows: 

Gentlemen: 

I  will  mall  you  a  checU  tomorrows  for  $3.75,  if  you  will  let 
me  have  your  order  for  $25  worth  of  my  toilet  preparation, 

—  or,  if  you  prefer  to  effect  the  saving  In  another  way,  I 
will  sell  you  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $25  at  l&<^-2i^  off,  freight 
prepaid  —  books  and  samples  supplied. 

I  will  exchange  at  any  time  any  unsalable  goods,  at  my 
expense", 

I  should  like  to  have  your  order  on  this  basis. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  brevity  and  individuality  possible  in  letters 
of  this  style,  see  Fig.  27.  This  letter  also  shows  the  versatility  of 
the  experienced  correspondent;  the  use  of  the  names  and  catch  lines 
of  big  advertisers  to  advertise  the  magazine  carrying  their  ads.  is 
both  strong  and  striking.  The  contents  of  two  other  letters  in  this 
series  are  given  below;  the  form  was  the  same  in  all  three: 

Uay  20,  1909. 


PACKARD 
190^ 


•Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY  CO. 
Gold  Medal  Flour, 


•Eventually  Gold 
yedal.  WHY  NOT  NOW? 


Asl£  the  man  who  has  used 
Collier's,   The  story  of  his  actual 
experlenoe,  If  he  is  a  oonsistent, 
intelligent  advertiser,  will  he 
more  convincing  fhan  my  arguments. 

Sincerely  yours, 


"500,000  homes — It's  the  ciroulation 
with  the  guarantee,'' 
•    * 

May  24,  1909. 

EVENTUALLY  you  will  realize 
that  to  reach  real  buying  power  in 
half  a  million  desirable  homes, 
COLLIER'S  is  one  of  the  necessary 
mediums. 

WHY  NOT  start  to  use  it  NOW? 

Sincerely  yours »^ 


"500,000  homes— It's  the  oiroulatlon 
with  the  guarantee," 


EXERCISES 

Write  a  series  of  three  follow-ups  to  follow  one  of  the  form 
letters  written  by  you  as  an  Exercise  for  Lesson  XIV.  Number 
the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  sent.  Supply  your 
own  details. 


DON^T  USE 

UNIVERSALLY  BY  ALL.    "Universally"  means  "by  all" 
Use  either,  as  preferred,  but  not  both  together. 
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UPWARDS  OF  for  "more  than."  Don't  say,  "I  have  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash;"  say,  "I  have  more  than,"  etc. 

WA'N^T.  It  is  not  a  proper  contraction.  One  may,  how- 
ever, say  "he  wasn't,"  "they  weren't." 

WAY  to  express  distance.  Don't  say,  "He  has  gone  way  out 
West;"  say,  "He  has  gone  West." 

WIDOW  WOMAN.     "Woman"  is  superfluous. 

WORSE  for  "more."  Don't  say,  "He  dislikes  you  worse  than 
me;"  say,  "He  dislikes  you  more  than  me." 

WOULD  SAY.  A  good  correspondent  doesn't  stop  to  inform 
the  reader  that  he  "would  say"  something;  he  says  it. 


jyjrr  (  ' 
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